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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  great  desire  that  has  been  very  generally 
expressed,  for  having  the  Agricultural  Sur* 
VEYS  of  the  Kingdom  reprinted,  with  the  addi- 
tional Communications  which  have  been  received 
since  the  Original  Reports  were  circulated, 
has  induced  the  Board  op  Agriculture  to  come 
to  a  resolution  of  reprinting  such  as  may  appear 
on  the  whole  fit  for  publication.  It  is  proper  at 
the  same  time  to  add,  that  the  Board  does  not 
consider  itself  responsible  for  any  fa6t  or  obser- 
vation contained  in  the  Reports  thus  reprinted, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  consider  them  yet  in  a  per- 
feA  state ;  and  that  it  will  thankfully  acknowledge 
any  additional  information  which  may  still  be 
communicated :  an  invitation,  of  which,  it  is 
hoped,  many  will  avail  themselves,  as  there  is  no 
circumstance  from  which  any  one  can  derive  more 
real  satisfadion,  than  that  of  contributing,  by 
every  possible  means,  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  his  Country. 


N.  B.  Letters  to  the  Board,  may  he  addressed  to  Lord 
Sheffield,  the  President,  No.  32,  SackviHe- Street,  Picca- 
dUly,  London. 
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P  L'  A  N 

FOR  BE-PRINTING  THE 

AGRICULTURAL   SURFEYS. 


fiY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE   BOARD  OF  A.QRIC(JL« 
TURE. 


A  BOARD  established  for  the  pVirpose  of  making 
every  essential  inquiry  into  the  Agricultural  State,  and  the 
means  of  proitioting  the  Jm^rnal  improvement  of  a  power-** 
ful  Empire,  will  necessarily  have  it  in  view  ito  examinfe* 
die  sout-ces  of  public  pfoaperity,  in  regard « to  vkVious  im-' 
portant|)articuIar^:  Perhaps^  the  following  is  Afe  most  na-' 
tural  order  foT  carrying  on  such  important  investigalions;* 
namely^  to  ascertain, 

I.  The  riches  to  be  obtained  from  the  surface  of  the  na- 
tional territory. 

Zf .  The  mineral  or  subterraneous  treasures  of  which  the 
.  country  is  possessed. 

3.  The  wealth  to  be  derived  from,  its  streams,  rivers* 
,  canals,  inland  navigations,  coasts,  and  fisheries  ;««- 

.  and   ... 

4.  Th6  means  of  promoting  the  improvemtent  of  the 
people,  in  regard  t6  their  health,  industry,  and  mo** 
rals,  fbonded  on  ^  statistical  survey ^  or  a  minute  and 
Careful  inquiry  into  die  aAual  state  of  every  paro^ 
chial  dittrid  in  the-  kingdopa,  and  the  circumstances . 
of  its  inhabitants.  r^^^^j^ 
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Under  one  or  other  of  these  heads,  every  point  of  real 
importance  that  can  tend  to  promote  the  general  happiness 
of  a  great  nation,  seems  tobe  include. 

Investigations  of  so  extensive  and  so  complicated  a  na* 
ture,  must  require,  it  is  ilviitofH,  a  d>&^erable  space  of 
lime  before  they  can  be  completed,  DilFering  indeed  in 
many  Tcsptt£ts  from  each  dtber,  it  is  better  peHiaps  that 
they  should  be  undertaken  at  difierent  periods,  and  sepa- 
ratdy  cofwi^ped.  Under  that  impression,  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  has  hitherto  diredled  its  attention  to  the  first 
point  only,  namely,  the  cultivation  of  the  surface,  and  the 
resources  to  be  derived  from  it. 

That  the  fa<fls  essential  for  such  an  investigation  might 
|be  coUe£U4  with  more  celerity  and  advantage,  a  number 
qf  intelUgeot  and  respe£table  individuals  were  ap{K>intedv 
tp  fornish  {he  Board  with  accounts  of  the  state  of  luisban- 
dry,  ar>d  t})e  means  of  improving  the  difierent  distri^  of 
th«  king4Qiii»  The  retams  they  sent  were  printed«  and 
.  drcul»ted  by  0very  meaos  the  Board  of  Agricolti^re  cooU 
devise,  in  the  distri'ds  to  which  they  respectively  xAtfii ; 
and  in  consequence  of  that  circulation,  a  great  mass  of  ad* 
ditional  valuable  information  has  been  obtainedt  For' the 
purpose  of  communicating  that  information  to  the  Public 
in  general,  but  more  especially  to  those  Counties  the  most 
interested  therein,  the  Board  has  resolved  to  re-print  the 
Surrey  of  each  County,  as  soon  as  it  seemed  to  fae  fit  for 
publication ;  and,  among  several  e<)ually  advanced,  the 
Counties  of  Norfolk  and  Lancaster  were  pitched  upon  for 
the  cQmaaencemenr  of  the  propos^  publication  i  it  being 
thought  most  advisable  to  begiQ  with  one  CovMHy  on 
the  Eastern,  and  another  on  tb^  Western  Coa^t  ^f  the 
idai>4-  When  all  these  Surveys  shall  have  been  thus  re* 
p.fint|?di  41  will  b^  attended  with  Iktfediftcultyt&dirawup 
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an  abstrad  of  the  whole  (which  w!Il  tiot  probably  exceed 
twoorthrecvohiinesqnarttr)-  to  be  hid  before  His  Majes-* 
TY,  and  both  Houses  of  IMMmaent;  and  afterwards,  a 
General  Report  oir  the  presei^t  state  of  the  country ,  slnd  the 
means  of  its  improvement^  may  be  systematically  arranged, 
accopdSng  to  dV6  vaf io«s  tttbjtffis  cmnedked  wkh.  Agrkol* 
ture«    Thus  every  individual  in  the  kingdom  may  have^ 

I.  An  account  of  the  husbandry  of  his  ownpanicular 
county  ;  or, 

a.  A  general  view  of  tlie  agricultural  state  of  the  king'* 
dom  at  large,  according  to  the  counties.  Or  distri£b, 
into  which  it  is  divided;  or, 

3.  An  arranged  system^  of  informatiofl  on>  ikgricultural 
subjeds)  whether  accnmulated  by, the  Board  sioctf 
its  establishment,  or  previously  known! 

And  tlius  information^  tespeAing  the  statff  of  the  kingdom^ 
and  agricultural  knowledge  in  general,  will  be  attainable 
with  every  possible  advantage^ 

In  re-printing  these  Reports,  it  was  judged  necessary, 
that  they  should  be  drawn  up  accordmg  to  one  uniform 
model;  and  after  fully cottsideHil^ the  robjed^  the  follow- 
ing form  was  pitched  upon,  as  one  that  would  include  in 
it  all  the  particulars  which  it  was  necessary  to  notice  in  an 
Agriculmral  Survey.  As  the  other  Reports  will  be  re- 
printed in  the  same  manner^  the  reader  will  thus  be  enabled 
to  find  out  at  once  where  any  point  is  treated  of/  to  which 
he  may  wish  to  dire£l  his  attention. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  RE-PRINTED  REPORTS. 


>> 


Preliminary  Observations. 

Chap.  I.  Geograpfucal  State  and  Circumstances. 

Sect.  i.  Situation  and  Extent. 

2.  Divisions. 

3.  Climate. 

^  Soil  and  Surface. 
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6.  Water. 

Chap.  II.  State  of  Property. 

Scot.  <xi  Estates^  and  their  Management. 
ii  Tenures. 

Chap.  III.'  Buildings. 

Sect.  i.  Houses  of  Proprietors. 

2.  Farm  Houses  and  Offices,  and  Repairs. 

3.  Cottages. 

Chap.  IV.  Mode  of  Occupation. 
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Services. 
(j>  Tithes. 
(^  Poor  Rates. 
(5>  Leases. 

Expense  and  Profit. 
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Chap.  V.  Implements. 
Chap.  VI.  Enclosing-^FenceS'^Gates. 

Chap* 
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Chap.  VII;  uirdble  Land. 

Sect.  i.  Tillage. 

a.  Fallowings 

3.  Routioa  of  Cro]^ 

4.  Crops  commonly   cultivatts^  .  ttch  as  CotHi 

False,  Artificial. Grasses;  their  Seed,  Cal-*^ 
cure,  Produce,  &<:*•'  ' 

5.  Crops  not  commonly  cultivattdb  -^   •  -     '       • 

Chap.VIIL  Grcm. 

Sect.  i.  Nataral  Meadows  ^nd  Pastures. 

2.  Hay  Harvests 

3.  Feedings 

Chap.  IX.  Garden^  and  Orchards. 
Chap.X.  Woods  and  Plantations. 
Chap.  XI.  Wastes. 


*  Where  the  ^tetotity  it  eont'idenble,  the  information  retpefitng  the  crapl 
eommoDly  cultivated  may  be  emnged  uoder  the  fdUowing  headi— for  eiam* 
pie,  Whbat  : 


X  Sort. 
|.  Steepinf. 

4.  Seed  {quantity  mwd^. 

5.  Tune  of  towing. 


^.  Cttlturewhibt' growing) weeding, 


7.  Harvest. 


S«5?l 


Thrething. 
9«  Produce. 
16.  MeouCi€ttrre  of  bread. 


In  gencnly  the  tame  headt  will  luit  the  following  gralna : 
Itarley.    Oatt.    Beant.    Rye.    Peate.    Buck-wheat. 
Vetchea     ^         Application. 

*    C  DrawOv  ^ 

•  «HaH|p>  ^FW  on  gnif,  C 

C'— -itthouau.  J 
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Chap«  XII.  Imprmemenu^ 
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2.  Paring  aud  Burning. 

3.  Manuring* 
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5.  Watering. 

Chap^XIU,.  Livestock. 

Sect.  1.  Cattle, 

2.  Sheep. 

3.  Horses^  and  their  Use  in  Husbandry,  coin- 

pared  CO  Oxen. 
4*  Hogs. 

5.  Rabbits. 

6.  Poultry. 

7.  PigeoQS. 

8.  Bees. 

Chap.  XTV.  Rural  Economy. 

Sect.  i.  Labour— Servants — Labourers — Hours  of 
Labour. 

2.  Provisions. 

3.  Fuel. 

Chap.  XV.  Political  Economy ^  as  conneSedwit/^ 
or  qffeSing  Agriculture. 
Sect.  i.  Roads. 

2.  Camils. 

3.  Fairs. 

4.  Weekly  Markets. 
5*  Commerce. 
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Chap* 
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Chap.  Xyi«  Obstacles  to  Ifr^rovement;  including: 
Gmeral  Observations  on  Agricultural  JLegisla- 
tion  and- Police. 

Chab.  XVIL  Miscellaneous  Observations. 

S^CT.  X.  Agripultural  Societies* 
2»  M(eigbts  aod  Measures 
3.  Supply  of  London. 
4«  Experimental  Farm. 

Conclusion.    Means  of  Improvement,   and  the 
Measures  calculated  for  that  Purpose. 

Appendix.  , 


P£RF£CTioN  in  such  inquiries  i$  not  in  the  power  of 
any  body  of  men  to  obtain  at  once,  whatever  may  be  the 
extent  of  their  views  or  the  vigour  of  their  exertions.  If 
Louis  XIV.  eager  to  have  his  kingdom  known,  and  pos« 
sessed  of  boundless  power  to  efie£l  it,  failed  so  much  in 
the  attempt,  that  of  all  the  provinces  in  his  kingdom,  only 
yne  was  so  described  as  to  secure  the  approbation  of  pos- 
terity *,  it  will  not  be  thought  strange  that  a  Board,  pos* 

sessed 

•  See  Volt  A I  re's  Age  of  Lou  it  XI V-.  vol.  ii.  p.  127,  laS,  edit.  1751. 

The  foUowiog  extraA  from  that  work  will  explain  the  circumstance  above 
allttded  to : 

**  Louxa  hadnoCoLBiKT,  nor  Lou  voii,  when,  about  the  yean  69S, 
fcrtfae  instrufiion  of  the  Duke  of  Bu  round y,  he  ordered  each  of  the  in* 
tendants  to  draw  up  a  particular  description  of  hit  province.  By  this  meant 
an  esad  account  of  the  kingdom  might  have  been  obtained,  and  a  just  cnu* 
meration  of  the  inhabitants.  It  waa  an  useful  work,  though  all  the  intendantt 
bad  sot  the  capacity  and  attention  of  Monsieur  DeLamoicnoh  Da  Ba* 
.V0&I.».    Had  what  the  King  dltedlcd  been  as  well  executed,  in  regard  t» 

every 
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sesscd  of  means  so  extremely  limited,  should  find  it  di£Scuk 
to  reach  even  that  degree  of  perfeflxon  whrch  pc!rhapat 
might  have  been  attainable  ^ith  more  extensive  powers* 
The  candid  reader  cannot  expe£t  ia  these  Reports  more 
than  a  certain  ponion  of  useful  information,  so  arranged  as 
to  render  them  a  basts  for  further  and  more  detailed  in- 
quiries. The  attention  of  the  intelligent  cultivators  of  the 
kingdom,  however,  will  doubtless  be  excited,  and  the  minds 
of  men  in  general  gradually  brought  to  consider  favoura* 
bly  of  an  undertaking  which  will  enable  all  to  contribute 
to  the  national  stores  of  knowledge,  upon  topics  so  truly 
interesting  as  those  which  concern  the  agricultural  inte« 
rests  of  their  country  ;  interests  which,  on  just  principles^ 
never  can  be  improved,  until  the  present  state  of  the  king-* 
dom  is  fully  known,  and  the  means  of  its  future  improve-^ 
ment  ascertained  with  minuteness  and  accuracy. 

every  province,  .u  it  wat  by  this  magistrate  in  the  account  of  Languedoc,  the 
coUe^ion  wouM  have  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  monuments  of  the  age. 
Some  of  them  are  well  done  $  but  the  jplan  was  irregular  and  imperfed*  because 
all  the  intendants  were  not  restrained  to  one  and  the  same.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  each  of  them  had  given,  in  columns,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  each  eleven ;  the  nobleat  the  citizens,  the  labourers,  the  artisans,  the 
mechanical  the  cattle  of  every  kind ;  the  good,  the  indifferent,  and  the  bad 
lands ;  all  the  clergy,  regular  and  secular;  their  revenues,  those  of  the  towns, 
and  those  of  the  communities. 

**  All  chese  heads,  in  most  of  their  accounts,  are  confused  and  imperfed  | 
and  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  search  with  great  care  and  pains,  to  find  what 
is  wanted.  The  design  was  eicellent,  and  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  uie, 
had  it  been  executed  with  judgmeat  and  uniformity." 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A  SECOND  Rbpobt  for  the  County  of  Nor- 
folk, by  a  different  Writer  from  the  Gentleman 
who  executed  the  first,  demands  a  short  expla- 
nation, to  obviate  any  idea  tending  to  lower  the 
estimation  in  which  the  Original  Report  is  justly 
held.  There  have  been  various  instances  of  se- 
cond, and  even  third  Reports  of  the  same  County, 
all  by  different  hands ;  but  in  the  case  of  Norfolk 
a  new  Report  was  demanded,  for  a  local  reason. 
The  introduction  of  a  new  breed  of  Sheep^  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  practice  of  Drilling 
spread  in  the  County,  had  effedled  so  great  a 
change  in  the  state  of  Norfolk  Husbandry,  that 
all  former  works  on  the  Agriculture  of  that  ce- 
lebrated County  must  necessarily  be  deficient, 
however  excellent  in  other  respeds.  The  pre- 
sent Report  does  not  appear  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  former,  but  merely  in  assistance  of  it ; 
that  such  obje<Sls  as  were  unnoticed,    or  but 

little 
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Ivi  INTRODUCTION.  \ 

liiHt  attended  to^  from  their  being  at  that  mo- 
ment in  their  infancy^  should  now  be  registered^ 
for  the  use.  of  such  other  Counties  as  nay  not 
yet  have  made  similar  exertions. 

Jufy  14,  1804. 


ERRATA. 

In  p.  SI7,  third  Ime  from  the  bottom,  after  Rent  J$,  read  per  cent. 

P.  S^  in  the  col,  of  Uoiahibiied  HmiMS  in  the  Hundred  of  Eyaoffoi^ 
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SECT.    It— tEXTENT* 


.'     .!•♦•     M. 


A  CCORPlNQ  to.  .Xwif  i^JfllA^'i  S4)rvcy  of  die  . 
'^^    Globe,  Norfolk  is  57.fflMJ€8  ip.lcogth  apd  35  in 
hr^aiddi,  and  contaias  .14^^  squaxe  geographic  miles.   Mr. 
K£)aT  qiakesthe.y-eacps^.leagth)  frQni»q;L»t.tto  west*  ,^ 
miles,  and  its  gyv^teit  )breadth,  froin.f)orth.io$outb»  $^'^  % 
coDcaining  17 10   iqiiare  miles^   and- 19994*400  statute; 
acies.    Ircpntains  Jj.hundredly  one  (;icy>  four  sea*port  . 
towns,  25.  other  market-tqwns,  an4  756.  parishes;  a  greater, 
number  than  any  other,  county  in  the  Jkingdom.     Mr. 
HowLET  contends  that  Norfolk  i$  larger  than  Ess^Xf 
which  is  estimated  at   1,240,000  acres.     As  this  point 
was  therefore  doubtful,  I  had  the  area  of  the  county  on 
the  new  and  very  accurate  map,  measured  carefully  by  the 
map-engraver  to  the  Board,    whose  measurement  gives 
1830  square  miles, 

fiOarOLK.]  B  SEOT. 
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2  CLIMATE.      80IL* 

J5ICT.  II. CLIMATE* 

There  arc^  several  points  of  the  compass  from  wbrcb 
he  north,:|i)'|  nQft^.eti|t/\fii^lt)^t?  m^l^  !^(^<^ly  on 
this  county  t  ban  on  any  other  m  the  kingdom ;  wc  feel 
these  winds  S'  rverely  in  SuSi:4k>^  but  Norfolk  is  still  more 
exposed  to  tl  wm,  and  the  climate  conse^ently  colder^  and 
more  backv  ^rd  -ta  the  JSf^ri^w  Anoth^  circumstance 
which  mus'  c  havfeibitfte  elfeEk  ^\hc  dmAtt^  is  the  whole 
western  b<  xmdary  being  the  fens  and  marshes  of  Lin- 
colnshire amd  Cambntfgcsfifre-;  to  the  amount  of  5  or 
600,000  :  icres ;  but  this  is  more  likely  to  a(Fe6l  the  salu- 
brity of  the  air  relativfc  tb*  Ihe'^huliiai  body,  than  to  the 
produfts  .  tf  the  caijh.. 


SECT^  IIW       flOIL> 

Tf  cz  annexed  Map  will  best  explain  the  great  divisions 
of  th  c  foil  of  Norfolk. "  I  tf a'velRrd  m^ny  miles,  in  onler 
to  g*  ivc  it  as  much  accuracy  as  such  a  sketch  admits,  short 
of  an  attention  that  wSriS^^ihaikl  years  rither' thjii 
nic  mdis,  perfe6Hy  to'ascertaiti.^ 

Enici'ing  the coanty  from  the s6»rti--wesr,  tim distrrftof* 
s  Hid  extends  from  Garboldsham  t6  thcfeiis  of  Htjckx^d 
•  and  MethvYold ;  contriving  its  breidth  between  St6ko  and 
Piikenham,.  coniiAues  to  Congha^  and  South  Rainham  ; 
and  dien  diverging  both  to  the  east  aad.  west,  fills-  up  the  • 
'-whole  north -eastcrti^  part  of  ihe'oounty  to  Hindringham, 
and- then  taking  a  soatWasteirly  direction,  bench  again-  to 
pthe  north  to  Bttminghtm^  and-ctrikes  the  sea  at  Oiher* 
istrahdl     Biit  this  sandy  distri£l  i^^ again  divisible  into  itgbl 
aiid  good  sand ;  the  former  to  the  south  of  the  line  from 
Winch  to  Swaffham,  and  the  latter  to  the  nortft.    The 
southern  part  cotnprchends  by  far  the  poorest  pArt  of  ihc  • 
couDtyi  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  occupied  by  - 

rabbit- 
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nfabit-warrens  and  sheep-Tvalk  hea&s,  add  has  a  mbst  de- 
sohte  and  drciry  aspcdk.  It  is,  however,  highly  improve. 
Ubie  by  die  marie  and  chalk,  or  cork,  which  is  aimbst 
every  where  feand  under  the  surface.  Much  has  been 
broken  Up  in  the  last  20  years ;  biit  niuch  remains  to  hv 
done*  The  improvement  of  this  distrift  has  been  lon^ 
iflttpeded,  from  an  idea  that  the  white  chalky  marie  wbnid; 
HOC  answer  carrying ;  and  what  they  cadi  good  clay  iaf 
scarce  i.bnt  modem  experiments  have,  or  rather  are^  at 
present^  working  o»ut  these  erroneous  ideas)  and  under  tlte) 
aiticle  of. AfaHureSf  will  be  found  some  satis&Sory  ttitk^ 
i»hich  speak  a  different  iahguage^ 

The  north-eastern  angle,  of  better  sand,  cosltains  large: 
tra&'ofexcellent  land,  titlfcrhiixed  with  a  good  deal  of  an 
inferior  quality.  Here  is  found  the  agriculture  to  which 
the  general  epithet  of  Noffblk  husbandry  peculiarly  be^ 
longs.  The  improrements.  wrouight  here  fi^oi  60  to  70' 
years  ago^  first  gave  rise  to^  and  afterwards  established/' 
the  celebrity  of  the  coaniy :  rents  have  risen  from  is.  to' 
to  15&  and  from  is.  6d.  and  %Si  to  aos.  A  country  of' 
rabbits  and  sheep-walk  has  been  covered  with  some  of' 
the  finest  corn  in  the  world ;  and,  by  dint  of  manage-^ 
ment,  what  was  thus  gained,  has  been  preserved  and  im« 
proved,  even  to  the  present  moment. 

To  thie  west  of  the  light  snnd  distri<S  is  a  small  tra£l  of 
various  soils,  between  the  Stoke  and  the  Sechy  rivers,  and 
bouuded  on  the  west  by  the  river  Ouze.  Here  is  much 
good  sand,  some  strong  wet  clayey  loams,  and  on  the 
Ouze  a  line  of  rich  marsh. 

Still  more  to  the  west,  and  cut  off  by  the  Ouze  from 
the  rest  of  the  county,  lies  the  rich  distridl  of  marsh- 
land ;  the  larger  part  of  which  is  a  marine  silt  on  a  clay 
basis,  at  various  depths*  In  some  tradls  the  clay  mixes  with 
the  silt  to  the  surface,  and  forms  the  richer  grazing  lands. 
■    The  distridl  of  various  loams  comprehends  the  larger 
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4  SOIL. 

part  of  ihe  counter*  aod  includes  soils  of  a  very  dtflgrfent 
description.  In  the  sondiern  part  of  it,  in  Diss  hundred, 
and  some  adjoining  ones  cowards  Norwich,  there  is  much 
strong  wet  loa^,  where  summer  fallow  and  beans  are 
ibnnd ;  and  similar  land  is  scacteiied  in  other  pans ;  but 
the  general  feature  is  a  good  sandy  loam,  upon  which 
turnips  come  in  regular  course :  it  is  an  old  enclosed  wood* 
land  country^  which  would  not  be  noted  as  very  famous 
for  management;  nor  had  Norfolk  attained  any  great 
celebrity  for  her  farming,  from  the  pradices  (though, 
i)pon  the  whole,  meritorious)  wliich  are  found  in  this 
distriiSl.  The  natural  fertility,  is  considerable.  Mark  is 
found  almost  in  every  part.   . 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  tiie  dislrifl  of  rich  loam,  * 
which  is  certainly,  in  point  of  soil,  one  of  the  finest  trads 
of  land  that  ia  any  where  to  be  seen  :  broads  and  marshes 
occupy  too  much  of  it ;  but  the  land,  under  the  plough,  is* 
a^oe,  deep,  o&eUow,  putrid,  sandy  loam,  adiiesive  enough 
to  fear  no  drought,  and  friable  enough  to  strain  off*  supers 
fiuotts  moisture ;  so  that  all  seasons  suit  it:  from  teacturct.* 
free  to  work,  and  from  chemical,  qualities^  sore  to  produce 
in  luxuriance  whatever  the  industry  of  man  commits  to  its 
friendly  bosom.     The  husbandry  is  good,    but  by  no 
means  perfecSl. 

The  relative  contents  of  these  distri^s  arc  fowod  by  mea- 
surement to  be: 

Square  MUt>. 

Light  sand,  -         "     -              -         220 

Good  sand,  - «                <-              •       420 

Marshland  clay,  -              -            -       60 

Various  loams,  -                  -             500 

Rich  loam,  »                -                -       148 

Peat,      -  ....    8a 

1830 
Or 
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Or,  ih  acres-: 

Acret« 

Light  sand,         .             -             - 

240,800 

Good  sand,             ,             -             - 

268,800 

Marshland  clay. 

38,400 

Various  loams,         -             -           - 

576,000 

Rich  loam,            .             -             - 

94,720 

Peat,         .            .. 

S2>48o 

1,171,200 

LOCAL  NOTES. 

DISTRICT  OF  VARIOUS  LOAMS. 

In  passing  through  the  county,  and  discriminating  the 
great  divisions  of  the  soils,  some  exceptions  occurred, 
which  were  noted,  and  other  circumstances  not  coincide 
ing  dircdlly  with  the  general  features  of  the  distridb. 

Around  Watton  are  various  loams,  some  of  tliem  sandy ; 
and  some  heavy,  on  a  clay  marie  bottom :  much  land  that 
is  improved  by  draining. 

Some  of  the  black  sand  and  gravel,  at  Billingfold  hag 
proved  very  ungenial  in  cultivation  ;  part  of  it  broken  up 
from  the  heath,  and  marled  with  80  loads  an  acre,  gave 
only  MW ears;  that  is,  the  ears  had  chaflF  only,  without 
grain  ;  after  this  it  was  marled  again  i  and  cultivation  has 
brought  it  to  be  profitable. 

From  Dereham  to  Wymondham,  by  Wlnhorough; 
Yaxham,  Garveston,  and  Kinderly,  much  of  the  country, 
especially  towards  Wymondham,  is  a  thickly  enclosed 
woodland ;  the  soil  is  strong  loam  oh  clay  marie,  and  very 
fine :  I  saw  great  crops  of  all  sorts,  and  many  laid.  Around 
Wymondham,  some  light  but  good  land.  The  two  Mor- 
leys  contain  some  very  light,  and  some  heavy.  Deepham, 
heavy;  and  Wickle-wood,  inclining  to  it.  Fundenham, 
Ashweil,  and  Wramplingham,  a  strong  loam. 

From   Wyndbam,    by  Hcthel,    Wrenningbam,    and 
B3  Flordon, 
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Flordon,  very  fine  rich  land,  being  a  strong  loam  on 
inarle ;  Mr.  Dawes,  of  Wrenninghain»  has  an  immense 
cropofwheaty  dibbled  on  clover  ley.  At  Flordon,  some 
land  of  the  finest  quality,  deep,  friable,  and  putrid.  All 
good  and  scrOng  land  to  Stratton  ;  thence  to  near  Harling 
(about  which  town  there  is  some  lighter  land),  by  Wac- 
ton  and  the  Pulhams,  all  strong  land  on  clay  marie:  clover 
sown  alone,  a  regular  plant,  and  good;  and  a  scattering 
of  beans  from  Wymondham  to  Harleston,  su£Bctent  to 
shew  (if  this  proof  were  wanted)  what  the  soil  is. 

I  met  with  few  farmers  in  Norfolk  who  admitted  that 
fern  was  a  sign  of  good  land;  as  I  have  an  entire  con- 
vidion  that  it  is  an  excellent  sign,  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
Mr.  Bjloomfield,  the  brother  of  the  gentleman  who 
lives  at  BiUingford,  observe,  in  riding  over  a  heath  in  that 
parish,  on  my  asking  why  they  did  not  plough  it — "  this 
part,  where  there  are  brakes,  would  pay  well ;  but  some 
of  it  is  poor," 

Thelton,  Rushel,  Biflingford,  and  to  the  back  of  Need- 
ham,  are  very  wet  and  strong,  as  much  so  as  any  parts 
of  Norfolk. 

Earsham  hundred  has  much  mixed  good  land,  some 
sharp  gravel,  and  much  heavy  wet  clay. 

Diss  hundred,  good,  though  strong  and  wet.  Rent 
15$.  to  203. 

Depwade  has  much  strong  land,  but  little  meadow ; 
nearly  equal,  however,  to  Diss. 

The  Pulhams  arc  wet  and  heavy,  and  contain  much 
pasture.    Mr.  Donne's  farm  is  broken  up. 

In  Loddon  hundred,  Langley,  Mendhara,  and  Seeth- 
ing, strong  land,  but  good ;  greatly  improved  by  hollow- 
draining,  /^i  Langley,  all  I  viewed,  except  the  marshes, 
is  a  very  fine  and  fertile  sandy  and  gravelly  lo^  ;  in  vari- 
ous 
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OQS  traStstm  a  fine  day  marie,  wdl  worth  30s.  an  at  re  ; 
equally  good  for  turmp's  and  wheat,  Twaite,  strong. 
Hedingham,  half  strong,  1ialf  mixed  Joil,  none  light. 
Broom  has  some  heavy,  btit  much  gi.'^vel.  Loddon,  4 
litile  strong,  but  all  good. 

Chcdgrave  and  Hardy,  mixed  ;  avrrage  rent,  20s. 

Carteton^nd  Ashby  dn  lOahi;  ind  a  Mttle  clay.  Hil- 
tington,  O^Txtbn,  and  Houl^coh/  better;  all  gooi. 

finook  dA^ides  tile  soils ;  on  one  ^ide  the  hind  is  as  fine 
as  it2  FVg. 

Kirstead  has  a  good  sp9«    Stc^e  has  some  heavy  land^  ^ 

There  is  a  remarkable  vein  of  strong  clay  soil,  eight 
tniles  long,  atid  two  wide,  extending  from  Brook  to  Ta»> 
borough  turnpike  at  the  Bird-in-Hand ;  taking  in  a  h'ttle 
of  Fladdon,  and  binding  at  Mulbarton  ;  this  is  all  a  strong 
clay  land,  widi  many  beans  cultivated;  it  was  not  worth 
^ibove  6s.  an  acre  ;  but  by  draining,  and  other  improve- 
ments,  is  now  brought  to  be  good  land. 

To  the  north  of  this  line,  towards  Norwich,  it  is  a 
country  of  good  mixed  soil ;  the  wont  of  it  is  at  Dunston- 
hills,  near  Hartford  bridges.  To  the  sodth  there  lies  also 
a  range  of  mixed  soil,  till  it  meets  the  strong  land  of  Thel- 
ton,  Thorpe,  Abbots,  &c. 

Ctavefing  hundred,  aA  good  land. 

horsted  and  Bclough,  light.     Wroxhara,  light. 

The  soil  at  Coftishal  is  various,  but  much  a  light  sandy 
loam  on  a  red  running  sand,  three  or  four  feet  deep ;  then 
a  bed  of  flints,  then  mor^  sand ;  another  bed  of  flints,  and 
dien  raarle  {  but  little  gravel. 

About  North  Walsham  a  mixed  soil,  that  fs,  a  sandy 
loam  ;  some  sand ;  and  the  ^ub-soil  sand  :^  at  thie  distance 
Of  three  or  four  miles,  mtUch  on  brick  earth,  and  some  oii 
clay  marie. 

B4  The 
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T|i(5  same  at  Scotter ;  a  fine  saody  loam  opposite  Mr* 
Pyble's  house,  and  much  of  i(  in  the  country. 

At  Oxnead,  2^c.  a  n|ixe4  sandy  loam  on  a  red  sand, 
under  which  a  layer  of  flints ;  then  strong  brick  earthy 
find  then  white  chalky  roarle,  at  the  depth  qf  iq  to  i  j 
feet* 

f  rom  AyUham  to  North  Wa^ham  good  land ;  better 
than  to  Hok,  Aroupd  Wolterton  (ood^  and  the  fi^f 
four  p:iiles  to  Ctotaer.  Jt  is  b^i  to  Qauston  ;  and  much 
of  it  indiflTerent  to  Norwich.  From  St.  Faith  to  Norwich 
enclosed  within  30  years,  and  good*- 

From  Causton  to  Reepbs^in  and  Fou1s}iam,  a  tra£l  of 
gooil  soil,  but  much  :iyet»  ox^  w}uch  draining  is  a  gre^t 
.improvement. 

At  Heveringlai^l  much  sandy  land,  oq  a  hard  co)d  san4 
bottom. 

E^pellent  sandy  loam  at  Hackford  and  Reepham ;  much 
of  it  on  a  marley  bottgm. 

Spixwprth,  Crostwick,  "W  jckmer,  and  Woltcrton,  have 
very  good  land- 

AtThurning  there  are  sands  of  various  qualities  ;  some 
good ;  but  ipuph  on  a  cQli.clung  gravel ;  some  stiff,  even  on 
the  surface ;  so  that  water  stands  in  the  horses'  fpqt-step^ 
in  turnip-feeding.  Mr.  Johnson  retparks,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  if  tlip  sand  does  not  wask  in  the  furrows,  the 
l^d  is  bad,  j;ood  neither  for  barley  nor  turnips.  .On 
inany  soils  a  t^ickish  mud  washes,  which  kepps  the  flat^ 
fhc  breast  of  the  plough,  from  sppuring.  There  is  some 
good  mixed  soil  on  gravel,  and  spme  on  clay  »  ^ood  strong 
land,  with  the^and  washed  in  the  furrows. 

Gistick,  as  good  land  as  any  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Pawling  better  than  Thurning.  Bristpn  part  good,  and 
part  bad. 

Croxton, 
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Croscton,  Folmerstoiiy  and  Stibbard,  good ;  also  Wool 
Nowton,  and  Riboroogh* 

The  tnuS  to  the  east  of  the  Ooze,  comprized  in  Down* 
ham,  WinsboCsham,  Stow,  Cixinipleshain,  Bexwell,  Kvigm 
ton,  ice.  it  a  mixed  soil ;  sand,  and  sandj  loam  ;  some 
iclayey,  imd  a  little  moory ;  generally  good  land,  upon  a 
white  clay  marie. 

At  W.at}ington  much  sandy,  gravel,  on  a  yellow  clay; 
jalso  strong  silt  clay,  on  a  gault  bottom,  wet. 

There  is  much  very  poor  sand,  gravel,  and  poor  raoory 
heaths,  from  Lynn  to  SwaflFham ;  and  poor  shallow  sand» 
on  hard  chalk,  at  Narboroo^. 

The  soil  at  fiestthorpe  is  strong,  and  much  wantt^ 
draining ;  bat  some  very  fine  brown  sandy  loam  is  found, 
A  hedge  thrown  down  mapy  years  ago  in  Mr.  P&iest's 
cumip«field,  and  the  rankness  of  the  crop  there,  striking. 
,  Hookering,  and  North  and  West  Tuddenhani,  are  « 
strong  enclosure ;  mixed  soil,  being  good  tumip-land. 

Part  of  Weston  is  sandy,  and  part  good. 

At  Swantoa  Moriey,  Mr.  Emms's  farm,  looo  acres* 
mixed  land;  but  part  of  the  parish  heavy*  Lyog  is 
light,  and  Diliington  various. 

At  Gressenhall  there  are  three  or  four  farms,  of  120a 
acres,  to  be  sold,  some  of  which  might  be  watered.  An 
advawaoo  of  4  or  500L  a  year,  and  manors;  the  prioe 
50»oooL 

Kempslon  is  a  fine  mixed  loan^ ;  no  lijght  laod,  but 
some  heavy. 

To  Fakenham,  all  good. 

Beccles  to  Loddon,  a  fine  sandy  loam,  205.  an  acre  ia 
i79«. 

Loddon  tt>.  Norwich,  and  Norwich  to  Dereham,  a  fuae 
ipndy  loam. 

C009 
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At  Great  Dunham  the  soil  is  Tiny  fine  land,  and  pto* 
Aices  .great  crops.  But  in  Little  Dunham  ii  some  of  the 
dEnest  laud  I  have  any  where  seen :  the  crops  knniense  ; 
ycty  if  possible,  inferior  to  the  texture  and  appearance  of 
the  land.  The  herbage  of  the  leys  of  a  deep  hue,  that 
speaks  their  nonrisbment. 

Along  4ic  coast,  from  Hdkham,  .wescward,  towards 
Hunston,  tihene  is  a  traA  between  the  marshes  and  die 
sand,  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  broad»  of  a  siagu* 
larfy  fettiic  sandy  loam :  st  has  teoacicy  sufficient  to 
adhere  into  dods  easily  broken,  and  to  produce  great 
cnops  of  vegetables  demanding  the  richest  soils ;  at  the 
saiM  time  k  has  (that  dryness  and  fnability  which  renders 
it  escellait  turnijp4and*  It  may  kt  at  about  aos.  an  acre ; 
whocrer  views  it  will  not  think  the  renthigii. 

At  Bumham  Westgatr^  some  poorer  sands,  and  chalk 
fioiHBS.  Chosdey,  middling  sand.  Summerfield,  good 
mil^  soil  and  aand.  Thomham  very  good  sandy  bam* 
Holm  equal,  and  part  of  it  superior  to  Thomham.  Tich* 
won  IB  gpod»  but  has  some  light.  Brancaster  the  same; 
nod  Hiinston^  very  good. 

;  J^iagii|tsome  light,  and  some  middliiig.  Ail  these 
parishes  class  as  sand  in  general ;  the  basis  marie  or  chalk. 
:  4nf^ttisharo«  much  gpod  sand  on  chalk  and  nurie,  and 
some  low  and  sti'ong  land.     Hexham  nearly  the  same. 

At  Ringstead  a  quarry  of  marble ;  the  colour  and  veins 
fomelbing  like  that  of  Sienna.    Ac  Snettisham,  a  quarry 
belonging  to  Mr.  Styleman,  of  red  sand-8tone>  20  feet, 
deep  s  it  rises  soft,  but  hardens  in  tlie  air.    The  stables  at 
Houghton  are  built  of  it. 

Upon  the  tea-shore  at  Snettisham,  Mr.  Styleman  has 

a  large 
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a  large  traA  of  sea-sh!ng1e,  which  bears  little  more  thaa 
eringo!  he  sowed  some  chicory  seed  on  it  for  expert- 
meot,  but  it  never  vegetated. 

The  soil  of  Houghton,  is  sand  on  cfaaliLand  marie: 
that  of  Harpley  better ;  the  Rudhams  good ;  Bagthorpe 
light ;  the  Birchains  ordinary  ;  Anmer  is  better*  but  all 
sand. 

At  HiHingdon  there  is  some  bjack  sand  and  gravel ;  si 
poor  soil,  blit  the  hills  are  chalk :  the  sands  all  apt  to  be 
more  foul  than  the  chalk. 

Much  blowing  sand  at  Riseing ;  qnd  the  evil  of  some  of 
the  soil  there  is,  its  being  free,  from  scones,  and  for  ibar 
reason  iums  much ;  on  which  account  Mr,  B£€K  disap* 
pnoves  of  picking  stones.  The  remark  is  very  judicious. 
To  deep  sands  he  thinks  twitch  so  natural,  chat  it  is  im» 
possible  to  free  them  from  it :  if  the  field  is  made  ever  so 
clean,  and  lays  two  years,  there  will  be  some. 

There  is.  some  sand  that  burns^  at  Grimitone.  The 
soil  of  Massingham  is  much  better,  and  never  bums. 

At  Guy  ton  the  soil  has  a  mixture  of  stones,  and  if  the 
better  for  it. 

At  Morston,  near  the  sea,  there  is  some  land  so  covered 
with  stones,  as  to  appear  to  the  eye  to  cgntain  Iktfe  be- 
sides; but  excellent  for  com;  »ii  combs  an  acre  of 
white  vetches  have  been  gained  on  it.  Much  good  land  * 
is  found  at  Cley. 

Sarsingliam,  Dawling,  Biobam,  are  good  sand;  tfaa 
loam  on  white  clay  mark; 

Wighfon,  sandy  loam ;  good  mix^  soil,  on  clay  marie; 
but  some  is  inferior. 

In  Sherrington,  Hindring^am,  and  Kilderston,  there  is 
much  strong  l^d,  upon  which  hollow^dr^tniflg  is  prac* 
sised. 

LIGHT 
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From  Riddlcsworth,  by  West  Harling,  there  are  poor 
thin  saiKis  on  marie.  At  Qulddenham  it  improves^  and 
eontinues  better  through  Eccles  to  Snetterton.  The  crops 
in  Harling-ficld'y  in  this  wet  season,  miserably  poor,  hardly 
yielding  the  seed  again ;  yet  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of 
spontaneous  chicory  and  mellilot,  which  shews  tlie  profit 
ito  which  the  traft  might  be  applied,  if  the  hints  offered 
by  the  beneficence  of  the  Almighty  were  pursued; 

From  Attleborough  to  Euston,  by  Rowdham  and  Bre* 
tenhaniy  a  dreary  country,  beginning  with  rich,  but  som- 
bre commons,  and  then  crossing  poor  open  heaths  and 
sheep-walks,  and  open  arable,  that  cries  albpd  for  chi- 
cory :  poor  sand,  on  chalk  and  marie. 

aiCH  WAM. 

'  One  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  in  the  hus- 
bapdry  of  Norfolk,  is  the  soil  of  Fleg  hundred ;  and  much 
in  Blowfield  and  Walsham  hundreds  is  of  the  same  qua- 
lity :  it  is  a  sandy  loam,  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  and 
snucb  of  it  as  good  at  bottom  as  on  the  surface ;  of  so 
happy  a  texture,  that  almost  any  season  suits  it;  subjefl 
neither  to  bum  in  droughts,  nor  to  be  wet  witli  incessant 
tains.  The  basis  most  general,  is  a  clay  marie ;  but  in 
several  distriSs  sand,  both  yellow  and  white.  So  fertile  a 
soil  I  have  very  rarely  seen  of  so  pale  a  colour ;  it  is  a 
very  light  whitish  brown  in  dry  weather.  The  produfls 
are  great:  wheat  from  6  to  14  combs;  barley  9  to  16; 
oats  10  to  24 ;  pease  to  15.  Yet  these  produdls  do  not 
altogether  announce  the  merits  of  the  soil,  which  per- 
haps is  marked  more  by  paucity  of  failures  than  by  extra- 
ordinary crops.  Ashby  and  Burgh  were  named  to  me 
as  having  extraordinary  land,  and  at  the  latter  I  found  it 

cxcel- 
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excellent    Mr.  James  Wroo^  is  ftnukiiiaod^  Ma  Ida 
wheat  this  year  grcB^ '  '     ' 

MnBabwR^  of  Tiirigby^  remark^  to  me.  sr^ifcuAgh^' 
stance  which  wetl detenresncKinrg^^  that  at  Ashbjr,  BiUaby^ 
aod  Bargh,  is tand  thaffi  befofb  iDarfing,  larvuncdittiiicniy 
to  whiredo^er^'  bur  aftir  lifctia^nMfrled  from  Thor^  a^d 
Wighttinghafif,'  will  do  ^c-  no'  Idn^^r;  none*  comin/g  ae 
present  without  sowing.  ^ 

Ac  the  Burtinghams  and  Lin^rood  tliere  is  capital  land. 

Some  of  the  finest  bud  fo  Noifolk  is  at  Aclb^  Mbul^ 
ton,  TummK  'and  South  Wialsham  ;  the  crops  of  wheat' 
were,  in  1789,  estimated,  :pn*iln' average  of  yeairs,  attett' 
combs  an  acre  on  iheir  good  kind ;  they  hare,  ho#eyer^- 
some  that  does  not  prodoce  above  six^  •  Ac  Mawby,*  near 
Castor,  the  -  average  of  the  parish,  -  for  ten  years  to- 
gether, ten  combs:  twelve,  and 'even  fifteen,  have  been 
had;  but  in  1802,  they  did  not  admit  crops  equal  to 
these.  .     . 

I  examined  with  pleasure  the  fine  lo^ims  near  the  respec- 
tive bouses  of  Mr.  Everitt,  of  Caistor,  and  Mr.  Far- 
RABY,  of  H^msby,  which  class  amongst  the  finest  soils  in 
Fieg  ;  it  ought  to  be  termed  a  rich  sandy  loam  ;  dry 
enough  for  feeding  turnips,  and  rich  enough  for  five  or 
six  quarters  of  wheat ;  equiil  to  great  crops  of  cabbage, 
beans,  or  any  other  produ^ion. 

Southwood,  Moulton,  Lippenhoe,  and  Rudham,  class 
high  among  the  fertile  parishes. 

At  Martham,  much  of  the  ]and  is  on  a  sand  bottom, 
and  some  giavelly  spots  subjedl  to  scaU/^  but  towards  the 
fens,  brick  earth. 

At  Catfieid,  &c.  a  pale,  fine,  sandy,  loam,  upon  a  sand 
bottom,  esteemed  thin  skinned,  but  I  found  it  to  the  eye 
the  same,  at  a  foot  and  eighteen  inches  deep. 

Very 
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Al  WaJchatn  the  s6i\  is  ^ty  fi«&  .  . 

No  clav  for  an  under-scratum  ia  Hapfra^  hiin<lr^»  oc 
cept  at  JHbippsfaorob^t  Walooft  aild  Ba6bn  9  generally 
sand  or  brkk  e^ith*  H^re.are  some,  of  the  finest  lands  in 
the  GoiHity— ^qoal  to  Fleg»  bat  ^tiffer  ^  yet  the  sarface  a 
fine  friable  sandy  loafii».  a«d  (he.bottonn  i^  too  retentive 
of  water.  The  best  bad  iivdi^GiAfitld  district  is  at  StaU 
ham  and  East  Ruston* 

Happsborough>  Witlcot^  •  abd  Ba<&ODy  again  ndted  to 
me  as  the  finest  soil$«  petkaps,  in  the  county ;  a-  ridi, 
deep,  mellow,  friable  loam»  oa  a  clay  lodun  bdttem,  some* 
on  brick-earth  and  sand ;  all  |[Oiod.  East.  Roaton,  very 
good,  .deep,  on  brick-eafthw 

Mr.  CvBiT,  at  Hooir^  has  soime  very  fimi  pale  co-* 
loured  sandy  bam,  res<iit>bling  the  Fkf;  soik,  add  worth 
16s.  an  acre ;  yet,  intermisoed,  he  has.sodpe  biU$  of  sand 
apd  gravel  of  much  inferipr  valoe«i  .      . 

MARSHLAND  CLAY,       ,  t 

.  The  whole  distri£l  of  marshlsnd  is  probably  areli£l  or* 
deposition  of  the  sea ;  it  is  a  sik,  or  war|>  clay  of  great** 
fertility,  upon  a  sandy  sik  at  yarious  depths,  but  usually, 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet.  The  stiffer  clays  are  the 
worst  arable :  the  more  mild  and  temperate  ones,  the  best 
and  easiest  worked  of  course ;  but  the  strongest  clay  is  ib«' 
best  for  gf ass. 


SBCT.    It. — WAT£It. 

Norfolk  is  advantageously  situated  respedling  na- 
vigation) for  of  its  great  circumference  of  aoo  miles^ 
there  are  but  somedimg  more  dian  thirty,  fix>m  Thetford 

to 
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to  Bmi^fd  i^icti4o'n^  c«fi|^$i  of  the  4bf(».  te  J9f  iMrnf 
gable  riv^;  iTo.^lie  boftb^  obe  ocesfn;  to  die  wes^  <Bo: 
greai  Ou£f ;  toclbe  eait,  tl^o^seai ;  to  the  somh,  the  kaserl 
Ouze,  and  the  Waveney ;  and,  exclusive  of  this  beoeftf 
cial  boundary,  the  Yare  and  the  Wensum  penetrate  from 
Yarmouth  to  Norwich,  and  the  Bure  and  Thym,  from 
die  same  port  to  Aylesham.  With  the  last  named  river 
the  Broads,  and  their  communicating  channels  in  the  hun« 
dreds  of  Fleg  and  Happing,  unite  and  conned  the  ricl&. 
distri£k  ^ith  the  Sea  and  with  Norwich,  and  the  advan- 
tage is  much  felt  in  the  conveyance  of  marie,  &c.  The 
navigation  of  the  Nar  reaches  Nai  borough,  and  coane£U 
with  the  Ouze. 

Smaller  streams  abound  in  every  part  of  the  county, 
and  offer  such  opponunities  of  irrigation,  as  must  excite 
the  amazement  of  every  farming  traveller,  at  the  utter  ne« 
glefl  in  which  they  have  been  suffered  to  run  to  waste 
for  so  many  ages.  At  last,  this  important  application  has 
begun  to  receive  a  little  attention  ;  so  that  we  may  hope, 
that,  in  half  a  century  more,  these  valuable  treasures  wiH 
te  accepted, 

PofulSf  artifictaL — Mr.  CoKE  makes  these  ponds  at 
Holkham  to  serve  each  four  enclosures  ;  they  are  set  out 
42  feet  square ;  at  bottom  twelve,  and  seven  deep.  A  bot- 
tom is  worked  with  good  clay,  free  from  all  stones,  nor  the 
least  soil  (x  sand  in  it,  beating  it  as  close  as  possible  three 
inches  thick;  then  three  inches  more  are  beaten  in,  and 
90  on  till  a  foot  thick ;  then  sand  over  it,  to  keep  the  drought 
out.  The  sides  are  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bot- 
tom :  within  a  yard  of  the  top,  the  clay  should  be  two  feet 
thick.  It  is  then  paved  witli  bricks  set  on  edge.  These 
ponds  were  made  by  men  from  Gloucestersliire,  who 
were  paid  2s.  6d.  per  superficial  yard,  costing  28I.  each, 
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i  the  brjda*  To  dinde  the  ponds  for  Ibor  £Ms^ 
a  brge  tCDoe  with  a  hole  wiiooghc  fn  it  to  reorire  a  po8t# 
b  nccettary  at  the  ceacre^  with  mortices  to  receive  the 
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CHAP.  II. 
PROPERTY. 

ESTATES  are  of  all  sizes  in  Norfolk,  from  nearly 
the  largest  scale  to  the  little  freehold :  one  of  25,CXX)L  a 
year  ;  one  of  14,000!.  ;  one  of  13,000!, ;  two  of  ^0,000l. ; 
many  of  about  5000I. ;  and  an  increasing  number  of  all 
sioaller  proportions.  When  the  larger  properties  are  de- 
duced, the  remaijider  of  the  county  will  be  found  divided 
into  moderate  estates,  and  in  the  bands  of  gentlemen  who 
pay  a  considerable  attention  tp  the  practice  of  agricul* 
ture. 

Seventy  years  ago,  there  was  not,  I  believe,  a  great 
rental  in  the  county,  so  that  these  considerable  properties 
have  been  accumulated,  first,  by  the  most  excellent  of  all 
causes,  agricultural  improvements,  and,  secondly,  by  ad- 
ditional purcliases. 

Estates  sell  now  (1802)  pretty  currently  at  thirty  years 
purchase. 

In  the  Ovington  and  Sayham  enclosure,  the  land  sdd 
by  the  commissioners  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  mea* 
sure,  brought  43I.  per  acre,  as  it  was  assigned,  waste  and 
unenclosed.  The  average  of  all  sales  near  Watton,  40I. 
ah  acre. 

An  estate  lately  sold  at  Fishley,  near  Yarmouth,  con- 
tained 

Arable  land,  good,  ...        250  acres. 

Cars  and  marshes,  worth  12s.  an  acre,  joo 

Marsh,  worth  20s.  an  acre,  -  *  -      50 

400 
.-KORFOLK.]  c  Rent, 
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Rent,  400I.  a  year,  worth  500I.  fairly,  Init  600I.  a  year 
oiFcred  fork;  sold  for  17,500!.  10  Sir  Edmond  Lacon, 
and  1500I.  oiFcred  for  tl>c  bargain. 

Price  of  the  estates  sold  at  and  near  Happsborough,  30^ 
40,  and  50I.  an  acre  ;  much  sold  lately  ;  and  at  this  tiine» 
the  best  land  would  all  sell  at  from  40L  to  50I.  an  acre. 

Land  worth  not  above  20s.  an  acfe,  between  Coltishal' 
and  Norwich,  has  been  sold  at  50I.  an  acre. 

In  Marshland  Smeeth,  newly  encFosed,  at  50,  60,  and 
70I.  an  acre. 

In  Downham  Westside,  Denver,  Wdncy,  &c.  fen 
farms,  lol.  to  12I.  an  acre  :  to  the  east  of  Downham,  at 
04  years  purchase. 

In  Upwell,  some,  not  fen,  to  50I.  an  acre,  but  the 
average  20I. 

Mr^BAGGE,  of  Lynn,  has  land  in  Marshland  whieh 
ivould  now  sell  at  70I.  an  acre,  which  Mr.  Dixon  bought^ 
60  years  ago,  at  12L  los. 


CHAF. 
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CHAP.  IIL 

BUILDINGS. 


SOME  of  the  houses  belonging  to  the  proprietors  of 
large  estates  in  this  county,  have  long  been  famous  as  ob- 
jects of  the  attention  of  travellers,  and  deservedly  so;  for 
there  are  very  few  counties  that  rival  it  in  this  respedl :' 
the  circumstance,  however,  is  not  interesting  in  an  agricul- 
tural inquiry.  The  well-cultivated  domain  is  here  of 
much  more  consequence  than  the  well-decorated  palace. 

In  the  species  of  building  properly  appropriated  to  an 
A|;ricuhural  Report,  greater  exertions  have,  1  believe, 
been  made  in  Norfolk  than  in  any  other  county  of  the 
kingdom.  One  landed  proprietor^  Mr.  Coke,  has  ex- 
pended above  one  hui/dred  thousand  pounds  in- 
iarm-houses  and  offices;  very  many  of  them  erefled  in  a 
style  much  superior  to  the  hoascs  usually  assigned  for  the 
residence  of  tenants ;  and  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  fiiKl 
all  that  I  viewed,  furnished  by  his  farmers  in  a  manner 
somewhat  proportioned  tb  the  costliness  of  the  edifices. 
When  men  can  well  afford  such  exertions,  they  are  cer- 
tainly commendable. 

One  of  Mr.  Coke's  hams  at  Holkham  is  built  in  a  su- 
perior style;  1 20  feet  long,'  30  broad,  and  30  high,  and 
surmunded  with  sheds  for  60  head  of  cattle :  it  is  capitally* 
executed  in  white  brick,  and  covered  with  fine  blue 
slate. 

At  Syderstone,  he  has  built  another  cnornrous  barn, 

with  stables,  cattle-sheds,  bog-sties,  shepherd's  and  bailiff's 

houses,  surrounding  a  large  quadiangular  yard,  likewise 
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in  a  style  of  expense  rarely  met  with.  In  discourse  vfhih 
the  men  at  work  in  this  barn,  they  informed  us,  that  to 
6ne  man  who  unpiuhed \h^  waggon  at  harvest,  seven  others 
ifrere  necessary  on  the  ^^^ to  receive  and  dispose  of  the 
corn,  aUer  it  was  raised  to  some  height ;  a  great  expense 
at  a  time  of  the  year  when  labour  is  chc  most  valuable* 
The  farmers  are,  however,  very  geiuirally  advocates  not 
only  for  barns,  but  for  great  barns.  Another  inconveni* 
ence  is  tlieir  not  daring  to  treads  excej)t  lightly,  in  large 
barns  :  and  the  men  complained  tliac  the  corn  tlireshed 
the' worse  for  want  of  more  treading.  140  acres  were  in 
this  barn  of  Mr.  Savaky's.  Floor,  eleven  yards;  barn, 
nine  wide. 

In  all  Mr.  Cok£%  new  barns,  and  other  offices,  he 
lias  sulistituted  milled  lead  for  ridge  tiles  totlie  roofs,,  which 
is  far  more  lasting,  and  the  means  of  csca])ing  the  com* 
mon  accidents,  in  raising  a  heavy  ladder  on  tiling,  in  order 
to  replace  a  ridge- tile  blown  off*. 

For  all  locks,  particularly  in  stables  and  other  offices, 
Mr.  CoK£  has  found  those  with  copper  wards  much 
more  durable  than  any  others. 

The  front  edge  of  his  own  mangers  are  rollers  covered 
with  tin  ;  the  mangers  themselves  are  plated  with  iron  ; 
and  the  bottoms  of  the  stall  fences  are  of  slate.  All  these 
circumstances  are  found  very  economical  in  duration. 

In  building  the  walls  around  a  new  farm>yatd  for  Mr. 
Coke,  Mr.  Overman,  after  a  certain  height,  draws 
,them  in  to  a  brick's  length  at  the  top,  a  saving  in  these 
ercflions  which  merits  notice. 

Mt\  CoKE'i  Mithod  of  maktngup  and  applying  Ltme^waik- 
as  a  Preservative  and  Covering  to  Boardings  fValh^  Iffc, 

In  a  tub  of  six  or  eight  gallons,  put  of  water  a  quantity 

sufficient 
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efficient  to  half  fill  the  same ;  add  tliereto  of  clean  sharp 
sand,  and  of  h'me  fresh  hurnty  in  about  cqtial  quantities, 
as  much  as  will  make,  when  welt  stirred  up»  a  wash  of 
moderate  consistence.  With  this  wash,  as  soon  as  made* 
pay  over  the  l^oarding  of  any  barns  or  buildings,  keeping, 
the  sand  constantly  stirred  up,  so  tlint  the  brush  m;)y  take 
tip  the  sand  as  well  as  the  lime.  As  the  quantity  in  th^ 
tub  decreases,  aild  by  degrees,  in  small  quantities^  more, 
lime  and  more  sand,  taking  care  to  make  up  no  more  than, 
will  be  immediately  used.  The  quicker  the  lime  the 
better,  which,  if  good,  will  make  the  wash  hot;  and  if 
it  be  required,  to  make  this  wasJi  particularly  hard  and  du- 
rable, the  same  will  be  cffe^d  by  making  pse  of  boiling 
water  instead  of  cold,  taking  care  to.  make  it  in  such 
quantititss  that  it  can  be  laid  hot  on  the  hoards.- 

Mr.  Coke  has,  at  Holkham,  a  brick  raanufadlory,. 
which  ranks  very  high  among  the  first  in  the  kingdom.;, 
bricks  in  all  sorts  of  forms  are  made,  so  that  in  raiding 
an  edifice,  there  is  never  a  necessity  for  breaking  a  whole 
brick  to  have  a  smaller  of  a  very  imperfe(5l  shape,  which 
takes  time,  and  creates  waste ;  cornice,  round  column,, 
comer,  arch  bricks,  &c.  are  made  in  great  pcrfcclion. 


Account  io  179a                                           £, 

i. 

d. 

Raising  earth,  making  and  burning  per  1000 

• 

(white  bricks  I  as.},            .            .          q 

8 

Q 

[The  brick*maker  finds  moulds,  pails,  bar- 

rows,, rakes,  boards,  &c.] 

," 

Duty,             .            .            -            .            0 

2 

6. 

A  chaldron  of  coals,  at  26s.  bums  7000,             0 

3 

8i 

A  kiln,  32,ooo»            ...          0 

H 

8$ 

Red  are  burnt   with  coals ;  white  with  wood :  the  latter 
CPuld  be  sold  at  4I.  4s.  a  thousand ;  such   as  are  stained, 
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at  3I  3$.    8000  of  the  white  arc  burned  in  the  centre  of  a 

kiln  of  32,000  red. 

1802. — All  now  arc  burnt  with  wood. 
•  Mr.  Saltdr,  at  Winborough,  built  a  cart-lodge,  and 
^nary  over  it,  in  which  are  three  circumstances  that  de- 
serve noting :  the  main-posts  that  support  the  granary  rest 
6rt  brick. work  square  foundations,  about  two  feet  high, 
and  rtiese  he  has  guarded  by  oak  plank  let  into  the  ground  ; 
the  posts  are  tied  10  tlie  beams  at  top  by  knees*  which  add 
much  strength.— [Sec  Plate  l.  Fig,  i.]  The  srfits  are 
without  the  building,  at  the  end  ;  and  for  the  conveni- 
ency  of  loading  waggons,  there  are  two  rollers  fixed,  over 
wliich  sacks  are  slid  down  easily  into  the  waggon. 

Mr.  RoBtNSoN,  at  Carbrook,  sanded  his  cornice, 
window  and  door  frames,  and  window  soles.  The  me-^ 
tho<Iis,  to  paint  white,  and  dash  it  immediately  with  j^a 
?and  from  a  dredging  box :  the  eflFc£i,  as  I  saw,  is  that  of 
an  exceeding  good  imitation  of  stone.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
dtirable. 

Mr.  CotLisoN,  of  Dereham,  has  built  at  Bilney  a 
Very  capital  barn  of  brick,  the  walls  18  inches  chick,  and 
for  three  kct  from  the  ground,  22 ;  and  23  feet  high :  no 
cross  beams  to  impede  the  fi^lling, — [Sec  Plate  L  Fig,  2.] 
The  porch,  by  being  something  lower  at  the  point  of  th© 
foof  than  the  barn  wall,  and  forming  no  jun£tion  in  the 
roof,  has  no  gutters.  The  lean-to  sheds  are  joined  to  the 
walls  by  lead  worked  into  the  brick-work.  No  ridge- 
lilestoany  of  his  buildings,  but  miHedlead.  Stables,  bar* 
ness,  and  straw  and  hay  houses,  with  two  sheds,  one  on 
each  side  the  barn  porch:  the  wliole  covered  with  pan- 
tiles. A  granary  and  cart-shed,  and  a  double  cottage, 
very  good  indeed,  but  with  the  universal  error  of  the 
]iouse-door  opening  into  the  keeping- room.  Good  gar- 
dens; 
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dens ;  and  the  people  seemingly  more  comfortable  than 
common  in  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Drak£9  of  Billingfold,  near  Scole,  washes  a  fine 
white  clay  from  a  mixed  soil,  in  order  to  make  white 
bricks — lumps f  as  they  are  called-— for  barn-floors,  &c. 
He  has  a  boarded  cistern,  into  which  the  earth  is  pur, 
and  water  ladled  or  pum|)ed  from  a  contiguous  ponJ:  the 
earth  is  well  siirred,  and  the  sand,  stones,  &c.  sinking,  the 
suspended  clay  is  let  off  into  a  broad  shallow  tank,  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  subsided,  the  water  is  let  ofF  into  the  same 
pond.  But  the  clay  thus  gained  is  too  strong  to'  make 
brick  alone— ^/Vzg-  in  tlie  fire  ;  it  is  therefore  mixed  with 
a  yellowish  loam. 

At  Theiton,  to  dig,  turn  over^  water,  make,  and 
burn  bricks,  9s.  per  icxxD :  every  thing,  as  tables,  boards^ 
sand-barrows,  ice.  found.     Some  give  lOs.  6d. 


At  Snettisham — 

1770.          1S03. 

£ricks  per  thousand. 

20s.       •       30s. 

Tiles, 

-       3«-        -       4I 

Oak-timber  per  foot, 

IS.  6d.      2s.  6d, 

Ash  and  elm. 

IS.  2d      -  '   as. 

Soft  woods, 

6d.to8d.  IS.  2d. 

Carpenter,  per  day^ 

IS.  9d.      2s.  4d. 

Mason  and  thatcher, 

IS.  9d.      2s.  4d. 

Building  a  tolerable  cottage  at  Hillingdon,  costs  50]. 
60I.  and  to  Sol. ;  yet  lime  is  burnt  for  ^d,  a  bisfael ;  but 
it  is  bad,  and  the  mortar  decays. 

An  observation  Mr.  M-aitland  made,  in  shewing 
me  a  sluice  in  Governor  Bentinck's  embankment,  me- 
rits noting.  By  the  flooring  of  the  arch  being  laid  against 
the  brick- work  without  due  precaution,  the  vvatcr  got 
throqgh,  send  boiled  up  under  the  apron :  he  laid  it  afresh 
in  Roman  cem^nti  scope  the  water,  and  the  evil  ceased. 

C4  C0TTAGP$, 


S4  BUILl^IKOS; 


COTTAGES. 


Mr.  Robinson,  at  Carbrook,  has  bu!It  a  double  cot* 
tagc  of  fiint-work  ;  the  avails  i8  inches  thick,  the  work* 
manship  of  them  is.  the  square  yard.  The  rough-cast 
within  is  all  of  clay  white-washed,  which  answers  very 
well.  The  covering  is  pan-tiles.  Cost  130I. ;  but  finish- 
ed neatly,  and  with  Gothic  windows,  perhaps  may 
add  20L  or  30I.  extra:  good  gardens,  and  very  well 
cultivated. 

The  two  bed-rooms  and  wood-rooms  are  in  a  lean-to : 
a  bed-chamber  over .  each . — [  See  Plate  It] 

Cottages  are  much  wanted  at  Snetterton  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes ;  if  built,  they  would  presently  be  filled 
with  inhabitants.  I  wish  they  were  erc£icd,  for  the  poor 
people  are  there  very  neat  in  their  well-cultivated  gardens ; 
the  land  fully  cropt,  and  in  high  order,  and  the  hedges 
neatly  dipt ;  but  their  gardens  are  much  too  small :  they 
well  deserve  additions.  All  to  Attleborough,  &c.  the 
same;  and  at  Hingham,  Mr.  Heath  was  certain  that, 
if  20  or  30  were  built,  they  would  be  all  inhabited  in 
three  months.     It  is  the  same  in  the  surrounding  parishes. 

It  is  a  new  praflice  in  West  Norfolk,  to  let  cottages 
on  leases  of  lives. 

My  guide  into  Marshland  Smeeth,   knows   but  three 
cottages  buiit  in  consequence  of  cultivating  %OQo  acres : 
one  by  Mr.  Bagge,  one  by  Mr.  Silverwood,  and  one 
by  LadyTR-AFFORD. 
*    Rent  of  a  cottage  and  a  bit  of  garden  at  Walpole,  3L 

FARM-YARD. 

The  farm-yard  of  Mr.  Purdis,  at  Houghton  in  the 
Hole,  lies  on  a  slope,  and  runs  into  a  ditch  which  con^ 
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veyed  ihc  drainings  of  it  to  the  river ;  this  ditch  was 
cleaned  out>  and  a  great  row  of  road-side  mould  raised ; 
the  declivity  admitted  xhq  execution  of  a  thought,  beauti- 
fully, simple  and  useful.  A  nench  is  cut  along  the  top  of 
this  row  of  earth,  to  receive  the  drainings  of  the  yard; 
stops  are  made  at  a  small  distance  from  each  other,  to 
keep  the  liquor  till  the  earth  absorbs  it;  and  thus  the 
whole  is  impregnated.  As  the  watered  meadow  is  just 
below,  Mr.  Purois  intends,  when  the  earth  is  removed, 
to  convey  the  drainings  into  his  main  carrjer,  for  enriching 
hJs  water  of  irrigation.  When  once  men  are  led  to  thinks 
nothing  is  lost :  the  mind  is  awakened  to  every  hint;  and 
circumstances  which,  Fn  a  sleeping  age,  would  be  passed 
by,  are  turned  by  atSlive  exertion  into  profit.  In  such  a 
state  of  progressive  improvement,  every  object  becomes 
interesting,  and  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are 
on  t!ie«  stretch  to  draw  advafntage,  where  our  ancestors 
drawled  on  ina£tive  and  torpid. 

I  wish  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  add,  that  I  saw  a  good 
farm-yard  in  the  county,  manifesting  contrivance,  and  in 
which  no  building  could  be  moved  to  any  other  scite  with- 
put  doing  mischiefs    Where  is  such  an  one  to  be  seen  ? 
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CHAP.  IV. 
OCCUPATION. 


SECT.    I. — FARMS. 

UPON  thi^  subjcft  we  must  divide  the  county  gcuc- 
i*ally  into  two  parts — the  dry  soils  and  the  wet  ones.  Upon 
the  former  the  farms  are  large,  and  upon  the  latter  much 
smaller. 

The  rich  distri<5ls  which,  though  dry  enough  for  tur- 
nipsy  are  strong  enough  for  yielding  great  crops  of  wheat, 
possess  some  moderately-sized  farms,  such  as  from  400  to 
600  acres;  but  many  smaller.  The  wet  land  is  more 
commonly  lield  in  small  occupations.  The  poorer  sands 
»re  usually  in  very  extensive  farms. 

One  near  Holkham,   1792,  jooo  acres,  450I.  rent. 
50  acres  wheat,  400  acres  sheep-walk, 

1^0  spring  corn,       10  harvest-men, 

120  turnips,  500  sheep — Norfolks, 

240  layer,  14  farm- horses, 

40  sundries,  40  cattle. 

Mr.  PuRDis,  atEgmore,  1802. 
3CX>  acres  of  turnips, 

300  —  harley, 

600  7-  seeds, 

3cx>  tares, 

300  ■  wheat, 

100  ■  simdries. 
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A  finer  farm  is  rarely  to  he  seen,  than  Mr.  Mil- 
Ured's  at  Earsham,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk ;  as  compaft  as  a  table ;  without  a  fbot*path,  near 
a  town  and  a  navigation ;  a  good  soit  and  a  beautiful  si- 
tuation. 

In  the  hundreds  of  Diss,  Earsham,  and  Depwade, 
more  under  than  above  lool.  per  ann. 

Average  farm  of  Flcg  under  200  acres;  none  very 
large. 

Mr.  Heath's,  atHemlington,  of  500  acres,  is  one  of 
the  largest  farms,  if  not  the  largest,  in  South  Walsham 
hundred. 

In  Happing  hundred,  farms  are  very  much  in  the 
hands  of  the  proprietors,  the  yeomanry  being  numerous ; 
hardly  any  so  large  as  4  or  500  acres,  and  not  many  under 
JO  ;  from  50  to  300. 

About  North  Walsham,  few  more  than  2  or  300  acres. 
Mr.  Petke's,  at  Westwick,  600  acres: 
icxj  wheat,  25  hoi-se^, 

180  barley  and  oatsi  4  cotvs, 

12  pease,  50  bullocks, 

80  turnips,  340  sheep, 

150  layer, 
Mr.  BiRCHAM,  at  Hackfoid,  840  atres: 
720  arable,  120  pease,   oais,    and  after- 

120  turnips,  crop  bnrley, 

240  barley,  70  bullocks, 

240  seeds,  600  sheep* 

120  wheat, 
His  system  is,  to  keep  the  greatest  quanfiry  of  sto^k  he 
can;  to  keep  his  land  clean,  and  then  noi  to  doubt  of  great 
^rops  of  corn. 

Mr.  Johnson,  at  Tburnlng,  880  acr^s: 
209  gra^^' 

32  horses. 
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'  32:  horses, 

.  70  score  sheep  of  all  sorts, 
95  beasts  9t  turnips  last  year. 
Mr.  Reevc,  at  Wighton,  7CX)  acres : 
600  arable, 
22  horses,  and  tlicrefore  not  four  to  tlie  hundred 
acres ;  all  drilled. 
Mr.  Styl£MAN*s,  at  Snettisham,  2000  acres : 
1400  arable, 
600  grass, 

.  700  ewes,  and  their  produce,  or  about  2OQO  in  all. 
He  has  arranged  his  Ringstead  farm  in  such  a  nnanner,  iq 
five  divisions,  each  of  six  fields,  like  five  distinct  farms, 
that  every  sort  of  crop  is  scattered  over  the  whole,  which 
he  considers  as  a  great  convenience. 
Earl  of  Cholmonde^-ey  : 
650  acres  arable,  j20  turnips, 

350  grass,  J  20  barley, 

360  plantations,    of   which         240  seeds, 
120    added    by    the  120  wheat, 

present  Earl ; 
The  size  of  farnos  in  NIarshland,  will  be  seen  by  certain 
of  Governor  Bentiwck's  : 

695  acres,  264  acres, 

438  another,  168  ditto, 

231  ditto,  185  ditto, 

497  ditto,  60  ditto, 

324  ditto,  ^       55  ditto. 

About  Downham,  most  are  small ;  a  few  to  4  or  500 
aqres.^  About  Wymondham,  cliiefly  small :  200I.  a  vear 
a  large  one ;  many  40I.    70I.  and  to  zcx>l.  per  ann. 

Around  Hingham,  and  to  Attleboroughj  farms  are  all 
small:  Mr.  Gass,  at  Hingham,  has  one  of  the  largest. 
In  the  richer  lands  of  Attleboroughj  Hingham,  and 

Watton, 
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Wattbn,  the  farms  are  generally  small :  about  thelattcr 
place,  200I.  is  a  common  size,  and  sohie  of  icxdI.  and 
even  60I.  and  50I.  Mr.  Bougen,  of  Sayham,  700L 
the  largest  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Entering. — Mr.  Johnson,  ofThurning,  entering  500 
acres  in  sad  order,  he  ploughed  up  and  fallowed  the  seeds, 
for  which  he  had  given  30s.  an  acre. 

Mr.  Overman,  at  Burnham,  entered  his  new  farrtt 
hired  of  Mr.  Coke,  with  a  most  decisive  energy.  He 
paid  per  acre  for  liberty  to  fallow  land,  from  which  his 
predecessor  had  liberty  to  take  a  crop  ;  he  fallowed  other 
lands  left  under  seeds,  and  for  sowing  which  he  had  also 
paid.  He  brought  a  ship-load  of  hurdles  from  Sussex,  for 
defending  his  young  setts :  he  marled  sue  h  part  of  the 
farm  as  wanted  it,  the  first  year ;  remarking  to  me  the 
great  difference  between  enjoying  the  return  from  im- 
provements for  19  or  20  years,  rather  than,  by  delay, 
possessing  them  only  14  or  16. 

5/tffit.— The  Rev.  Mr.  Priest,  on  85  acres  of  very 
good  land  at  Seaming,  near  Dereham,  and  15  other  acres 
at  some  distance,  keeps  100  excellent  South  Down  sheep, 
6  cows,  5  horses,  and  has  had  a  larger  stock  ;  yet  75  acres 
of  it  are  arable. 

Size. — In  discourse  with  Mr.  Thurtell,  on  the  size 
of  farms,  he  remarked  that  nothing  could,  in  his  opinion, 
be  more  absurd,  than  the  prejudice  against  large  farms. 
Wherever  he  has  made  any  observation,  large  farms  pro- 
duce much  more  for  the  public  consumption  than  small 
ones :  that  all  improvements,  if  they  arise  at  all,  must  be 
from  large  farmers,  who  are  able,  and  now  a-days  wil- 
ling, to  make  experiments.  And  he  further  observed, 
that  whatever  crop  would  produce  most  money,  was  of 
most  public  benefit ;  an  observation  perfe<5)ly  coinciding 
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\ifith  that  of  a  celebrated  writer,  b«  whom  this  gentlemail 
had  not  read,  Mr.  Harte,  irfSiis  Essays  on  Husbandry, 

The  size  of  farms  is  a  subje£l  upon  which  so  much 
has  been  written,  that  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the 
8ubje£l  in  tl^e  Repon  of  a  single  county,  would  be  to 
swell  a  book  with  general  subje£ls,  which  ought  to  be 
appropriated  to  local  and  particular  ones.  I  shall  only 
observe,  that  the  vast  improvements  which  have  been 
inade  in  Norfolk,  by  converting  boundless  heaths,  sheejj* 
walks  and  warrens,  into  well-cultivated  distrifls,  by  en- 
closing and  marling,  are  such  as  were  never  yet  made  by 
small  fanners.  Great  farmers  hnve  converted  in  this  county 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  wastes  into  gar- 
dens; can  any  thing  therefore  be  so  grossly  absurd,  as  to 
find  fault  with  sucli  divisions  of  the  earth  as  have  pro- 
duced these  efFeSs?  Little  fanners  have  never,  in  any 
county  that  lam  acquainted  with,  produced  equal  efie£ts  : 
if  tliey  have,  let  the  Reporters  of  such  counties  explain 
it;  it  is  my  business  to  state  what  has  taken  place  in 
Norfolk.  In  the  eastern  distridl  of  rich  land,  farms  are 
moderate  or  small,  vet  the  country  is  well  cultivated  ;  hot 
natural  fertility  does  the  great  business ;  upon  sucJi  land, 
it  is  of  much  less  consequence  what  the  size  of  a  farm 
may  be. 

When  poorer  trails  become  highly  improved,  and  very 
great  exertions  are  not  equally  necessary,  farms  of  extra- 
ordinary size  may  l)e  profitably  divided,  since  the  inven- 
tion of  threshing-mills,  which  supersede  the  necessity  of 
barns :  as  in  this  case,  the  interest  of  the  money  expended 
in  new  buildings,  added  to  their  repairs,  may  not  be 
equal  to  the  superior  rent  of  a  moderate  farm  over  one  of 
a  great  extent.  The  private  interests  of  individuals  may 
safely  be  trusted  with  all  such  arrangements,  as  much 

more 
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more  likely  to  produce  a  resalt  nationally  beneficial,  than 
any  of  the  laws  which  have  been  stupidly  and  absurdly 
called  for. 

Farmers.^^Tht  Norfolk  farmers  are  famous  for* their 
great  improvements,  the  excellency  of  their  management, 
and  the  hospitable  manner  in  which  they  live  and  receive 
their  friends,  and  all  strangers  that  visit  the  county.  I 
•  have  on  various  occasions  found  how  well  they  merit  their 
reputation. 

In  respe£t  to  their  husbandry,  the  farming  m!nJ  in  this 
county  has  undergone  two  pretty  considerable  revolutions.* 
For  30  years,  from  1730  to  1760,  the  great  improve*  ^ 
ments  in  the  nonh  western  part  of  the  county  took  place,  . 
and  which  rendered  the  county  in  general  famous.  For  the 
next  30  years,  to  about  1 790, 1  think  they  nearly  stood  still ; 
they  reposed  upon  their  laurels.  About  that  period  a  second  re- 
volution was  working :  they  seemed  then  to  awaken  to  new 
ideas:  an  experimental  spirit  began  to  spread,  much  owing^  | 
it  is  said,  to  the  introdudion  of  drilling;  and  as  so  new  a 
pradlice  set  men  to  thinking,  it  is  not  unlikely :  nothing 
can  be  done  till  men  thinks  and  they  certainly  had  not 
thought  for  30  years  preceding.  About  that  time  also, 
Mr.  Coke  (who  has  done  more  for  the  husbandry  of  this 
county  than  any  man  since  the  turnip  Lord  Towkshend, 
or  any  other  man  in  any  other  county),  began  his  sheep- 
shearing  meetings.  These  causes  combined  (for  what  I 
know,  the  former  sprung  partly  from  the  latter)  to  raise  a 
spirit  which  has  not  subsided.  The  scarcities,  and  con- 
sequent high  prices,  brought  immense  sums  into  the 
county,  and  enabled  the  farmers  to  exert  themselves  with 
uncommon  vigour.  Experiments  in  drilling  shewed  thac 
farmers  might  step  out  of  the  common  road,  without  any 
danger  of  a  gaol.  South  Down  sheep  came  in  about  the^ 
same   time.     Folding  was  by  many  gradually  given  up. 

These 
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These  new  pradlces  operated  upon  the  farming  6itnd  r? 
ideas  took  a  larger  range ;  a  disposition  was  eatabltslied^ 
Aac  would  not  readily  rejef);  a  proposal  merely  because  it 
was  new — the  sleep  of  so  many  countries.  Every  thing 
is  to  be  expefled  from  this  spirit*  Irrigation  is  gaining 
ground,  in  spite  of  the  dreams  that  have  been  ventured 
against  it.  And  if  the  men  who  occupy^ .  or  rather  dis* 
grace  so  large  a  part  of  the  light  sand  distrift,  by  steadily 
adhering  ro  those  good  old  maxims  which  have  preserved 
it  so  long  in  a  desart  state,  shall  once  imbibe  a  portion  of 
this  ardour,  we  shall  see  new  plants  introduced,  and  new^ 
pradlices  pursued,  to  carry  the  county  in  general  to  the 
perfection  of  which  its  husbandry  is  capable. 

Those  who  have  visited  Hoik  ham  as  farmers,  will  not 
accuse  me  of  flattery,  if  I  assert  of  Mr.  Coke,  that  he^is 
fairest  where  many  are  fair.  To  name  particulai's,  would 
be  to  detail  the  whole  farm. 

.  Mr.  PuRDis,  of  Eggmare,  is  in  the  first  class  of 
excellent  cultivators :  his  farm  has  many  unequivocal  signs: 
of  spirited  exertion :  300  acres  of  tares ;  3000  South 
Down  sheep ;  and  a  watered  meadow,  are  objedts  that 
speak  for  themselves. 

The  late  Mr.  Mallet,  of  Dunton,  having,  on  com- 
ing to  his  farm  of  2500  acres,  nothing  more  than  the 
stock,  valued  at  ^0Qo\.  in  thirty^four  years  acquired  » 
fortune  of  70,000!. 

Mr.  Salter,  of  VVinborougb,  is  orrc  of  the  most 
spirited  improvers  in  the  county  :  he  hired  800  acres,  in  a 
state  not  far  removed  from  a  waste;  and  by  ditching, 
draining,  marling,  and  good  husbandry  of  various  kinds, 
has  brought  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  produdiive  farms  in 
Norfolk. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Munnings,  near  Dereham,  invented 
a  method  of  preserving  turnips,  which  he  described  in  a 
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iate  piiblicaiioo  of  merit.    He  drilk  successiuUy«  and  has 
variooB  and  usefbl  itnplerneftts.^  ' 

Mrs.  CoLLtsoKt  of  Derehaniy  has  made  considerable 
{mpnovemems  ac  East  Bilney ;  drills  soccessfully^  and  has 
built  a  capital  bam*  tec* 

Mr.  MoNiYHiLL  keeps  a  farm  of  near  1300  acte$» 
with  a  degree  of  neatness  and  attention  which  classes  hial 
among  the  first  fiirmers  of  the  county :  the  whole  drilled* 
Fine  South  Down  Sheep. 

The  Rev.  Dixon  Host£  drills  npoft  a  v^  stiff  and 
difficult  soil,  with  success*    Drains  efiefkiially* 

Mr.  JoHNSONy  of  Kempston,  has  the  best  threshiop 
mill  I  have  seen  in  the  county ;  Leicester  sheep ;  and  is 
a  very  good  and  attentive  farmer. 

Mr.  FarhoW)  at  Shtpdam^  350  acres  at  Saybtfm  ^ 
100  new  enclosure ;  very  great  and  expensive  new  briok 
bam  and  a  threshtng-milL  Sr  am  ton  of  Wey bread's  drill : 
much  drilling,  and  great  crops. 

Mr.  R0BINS0K9  of  Walton,  has  erefbed  new  cotrages^ 
with  improved  and  economical  circumstances  in  building  t 
Sooth  Down  sheep. 

Mr.  HfiATHy  of  Hingham,  after  breaking  tip  grass* 
land,  has  great  crops. 

Mr.  Fow£L»  of  Snetterton,  drills  his  whole  farm: 
lucerne ;  soiling.     An  excellent  farmer. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Priest,  at  Seaming,  drills  all  his  arable 
land  with  barrow-drills,  and  horseshoes  tlie  whole ;  three 
rows,  at  nine  inches,  on  three- feet  ridges:  fine  crops. 
Vark>Qs  implements ;  and  a  beautiful  little  Sock  of  South 
Downs. 

Mr.  DRAXfe,  of  fiillingford,  paring  and  bufning; 
drilling  and  dibbling. 

Mr.  Haters,  of  Thclton,  Devoq  cattle  ;  piggery  ; 
beans;  oxen* 

HORFOLK.}  t>  Mr. 
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Mr.  Pitts,  of  Thorpe  Abbots,  driUmg ;  beans. 

Mr.  Kerrich,  of  Harleston,  manuring  for  beanSr 

Mr.  Mildred,  at  Earsham,  beautiful  farm. 

Mr.  Burton,  at  Langley,  general  information ;  ex* 
tensive  knowledge,  and  excellent  management :  enclosures 

Mr.  Thurtell,  near  ^armootb,  manuring;  tillage; 
building. 

.    Mr.  EyBRiT,  at   Caistor,  fine  land,   and   good  ma- 
nagement. 
.    Mr.  Ferrier,  at  Wcmsbyj  fine  land,  and  great  crops. 

Mr.  Brown,  at  Thrigby,  clay;   marie;   yard-dung; 
pease.  « 

Mr.  Syblb,  of  South  Walsham,  intelligent ;  course  ; 
drilling ;  oil-cake  feeding. 

Mr.  Francis, at  Martham,  tillage ;  dibbling ;  manures ; 
ploughs ;  produfis. 

.    Mr.  HoRNARD,  of  Ludhaoi,  double  ploughs;  teathing 
wheat ;  manuring. 

Mr.  Cubit,   of  Catfiekl,   teathing  wheat;  potatoes; 
;nixing  dungi  marie. 

Mr.  Wiseman,  of  Happsborough,  beans;   pease  fof 
pigs ;  white  clover. 

Mr.  Cubit,  of  Honing,    ploughing  in  buck-wheat  ; 
marie. 

Mr.  Margateson,  of  North  Walsham,  feeding  and 
mowing  clover  ;  dibbling  ;  marie. 

Mr.  Petre,  of  Westwick,  South  Down  sheep;  beai^ 
tiful  intprovemenrs. 

Mr.  Dyble,  of  Scotter,  tillage  ;  ploughing  in  green 
crops ;  good  management. 

Mr.  Palgrave,  of  Coliishal,  improvement  of  mea- 
dows ;  manuring  ;  drilling. 

Mr.  Repton,  of  Oxnead,  cotifse»  of  crops ;  products  ; 
drilling  ;  steaming  roots ;  Leicester  sheep* 

Mr. 
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Mr.  REfevES^  of  Heverland»  Norwich  miick;  im- 
proveilient  bf  wastes;  drilling;  threshing-mill;  South 
Down  sheep. 

Mr.  BiRCHAM,  of  Hackfordi  excellent  management 
in  the  old  school. 

Colonel  BuLLERy  of  HaydoUi  steam-engine;  drilled 
barley;  enclosing. 

MrJoriNsoNy  of Tharning,  draining ;  improvement  of 
meadows ;  drilling ;  tillage ;  South  Down  sheep. 

Mr.  England,  of  Binham,  drilling ;  South  Downs. 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wightoni  irrigation ;  draining;  drill- 
ing ;  Leicester  sheep. 

Mr.  H.  Blythe,  of  Bumham,  drillings  South  Down 
sheep ;  sainfoin ;  white  marie. 

Mr.  DuRSGATEy  of  Summerfield,  drilling ;  course  of 
crops  ;  manuring ;  South  Down  sheep. 

Mr.  RisHTON»  of  ThornhaTOt  drilling ;  South  Down 
sheep;  sca-weed. 

Mr.  Stylemak,  at  Snettisham,  drilling ;  improve- 
ments; threshing-mill. 

Mr.  GoDDisoN  (for  Lord  Cholmondelby),  ma- 
nuring for  wheat ;  marling. 

Captain  Beacher,  drilling;  Wiltshire  sheep. 

Mr.  Beck»  of  Riseingy  South  Down  Sheep;  drilling ; 
marling;  manuring;  threshing-mill« 

Mr.  Bentinck»  a  noble  embankment. 

Mr.  Safpory,  of  Downham,  fen-management. 

Mr.  Porter,  of  Watlington,  drilling;  beans;  ma^ 
nuring  ;  course ;  Leicester  sheep. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Totterhili,  drilling. 

Mr.  RoGERsoN,  of  Narborough,  drilling;  manuring. 

Mr.  Burroughs,  ofWymondham, good  management 

Mr.  Priest,  of  Besthorpe,  drilling ;  lucerne;  chaffs 
cutting. 

Mr*  TwxsT,  ofBreteftham,'drilling;  Norfolk  sheep. 
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'    Mr.  Galway,  of  Toffts,  irrigation* 

Mr,  Betak>  of  Riddleswortby  consiJerable  dibrts  in 
irrigation;  marling;  and  various  improvemefits ;  Sooth 
Down  sbeep,  tec. 


SECT.   II. — RENT. 

The  circumstance  which  makes  the  rent  of  a  county 
an  objed  of  any  interest  in  an  Agricultural  Report^  is  its 
being  a  confirmation  of  the  descriptions  which  are  grven 
of  soils ;  the  terms  used  in  defining  land,  rich,  poor,  mixed, 
fiU'ovg)  light,  &c.  must  in  many  cases  be  vague;  but 
when  sand  is  noted  at  2s.  6d.  an  acre,  or  rLcA  or  strong  at 
&06.  to  30s.  the  reader  has  more  explicit  information. 
When  a  man  is  told  that  sand  produces  six  or  seven  quar- 
tenafi  acr«of  beans,  the  h&  does  not  convey  any  know- 
ledge ;  but  if  it  be  added,  that  the  rent  is  30s,  an  acre,  it 
bocomfs  eafey  to  guess  what  the  soil  is.  The  minutes, 
however,  of  rent,  are  not  numerous :  on  many  occa* 
aiops  it  is  an  inquiry  prudently  shunned,  and  on  some, 
it  is  not  an  ohjtSt  of  consequence. 

Hundr^  ofShropkam, — Two<^hirds  of  Shropham  hun« 
dr«d,  containing  20  parishes,  are  sand,  at  5s,  an  acre. 
The  other  third  better  land,  at  12s.;  average  of  the 
whole,  7s.  4d. 

Around  Attleborough,  20s.  to  35s.    Besthorpe,  23s. 

Shropham,  20s.  but  high  let. 

Wayland. — About  Watton,  small  enclosures,  up  to  40s. 
and  50s.  an  acre :  all  the  country  round,  that  is  not  light,  * 
20s« 

Gilcrcss. — Snare-hill,  June  20,  1734.  Valuation  of 
Stock  :  X  j  neat  beasts,  3  can  mares,  8  acres  of  grass,  and 
all  the  other  grass,  and  all  the  corn  of  the  farm,  i  oil.  4s. 

<Signcd)  JOHN    WARD. 
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la  iSoif  &k  estate  sold  for  i5»oooL  Memorandum 
with  which  I  was  favoured  by  Mr.  Salter^  of  Winbo- 
ixjogh* 

Grimshnt  and  South  Greenhoi. — Tbetford  to  SwafFham, 
7s.  6d.  .  Some  3s.  6d.  and  58.  Wanrens»  5$.  Lands  chat 
have  been  dayed^  7s. ;  if  not  clayed,  5s. 

JUntfuScA.'^Ont  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of 
advance,  b  that  of  the  farm  at  Rougham.  Within  the 
memory  of  many  persons,  it  has. been  advanced  from 
500L  a  year  to  25001. 

i>iij.— The  whole  of  this  hundred  is  good  land,  and 
moch  of  it  strong.  At  Thelton,  in  genei;al,  about  aos.  i 
some  higher.  Rents  in  this  hundred  not  raised  more  than 
15  per  cent  of  late  years. 

Earsham  and  Deffwade. — ^The  former  of  these  20s.  an4 
not  dear  at  that  rent.  Depwade  equally  good ;  but  being 
further  from  navigation,  is  in  reality  worth  2s*  or  as.  6d* 
an  acre  less  on  that  account.  Rents  have  not  been  raised 
more  than  from  15  to  20  per  cenL  of  late  years. 

CWmxf  •— The  whole  consists  of  rich  land,  rented  at 
208.  and  cheap.     Giilingham,  i8s. ;  Stodlon,  aos*;  AK     . 
derby,  20Sr;  Whitacre  better  still. 

Ikmttd  and  Loddon, — Both  good,  and  let  at  near  aot* 
All  the  country  for  many  miles  around  Laogley,  raised 
one-third  in  25  years ;  and  a  great  deal  doubled.  In  chat 
parish,  600  acres,  newly  eocloseii,  at  las.  The  river  Yare 
bounds  both  these  hundreds  to  the  north ;  on  its  bank  a 
line  of  marshes.  At  Wightlingham  these  are  negle£ted« 
and  do  not  let  for  more  than  2O8.  an  acre.  At  Surling^'r 
ham  and  Rockland  they  are  boggy,  and  let  at  about  8s. ; 
but  to  Rudham-ferry  at  20s. ;  thence,  to  Yarmouth,  23s. 
and  to  30s. 

Forehof^  HumhUjard  and  iW/j/ir^— These  are  in  the 
D  3  iKstiid 
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distr!(5l  of  various  loams,  and  let  on  ttn  average  at  from 
15s.  to  20s,  an  acre. 

For  five  miles  around  Wymondham,  five  years  ago,  the 
rents  were  not  more  than  20s. ;  now  from  18s.  to  25s. 

From  Attleborough  to  Hingham,  aos.  to  35s.  an  acre. 
Two  miles  around  Hingham,  iSs.  to  20s.  Three  miles 
around,  15s.  or  l6s. ;  but,  if  clayed  anddrained,  2O8.  to25s. 

East  and  fVest  Fleg — These  hundreds  are  famous  for 
their  excellent  soil ;  and  let  on  an  average  from  25s.  to 
27s.  an  acre ;  some  up  to  42s. ;  at  which  rate  Mrs. 
Mapes,  of  Rollesby,  has  let  some. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Fkrrier,  they  have  doubled  in 
ao  yeare. 

Happing, — Great  trafls  let  at  from  2^s.  to  30s. ;  and 
the  whole  at  above  20s.  on  an  average.  The  northern 
part  of  the  hundred  contains  5ome  of  the  finest  soil  in  the 
county.  But  there  is  in  other  parts  of  it  much  low  land, 
fen  and  commons  enclosed,  and  some  let  in  1802,  for  the 
first  time;'  the  worst  worth  12S.  an  acre,  the  better  sort, 
20s.  The'Bishop  of  N  orwich  has  let  some  as  high  as  26s. 

Happsborough,  Walcot,  and  Baflon,  I  have  heard  in 
conversations,  valued  too  high  to  note  :  much  lets  at  30s., 
and  well  worth  that  rent.  Sandy  loam  on  a^Iayev-loam 
bottom ;  but  sound. 

Tumted. — About  North  Walsham,  raised  one-third  in 
20  years.  Westwick  and  its  vicinity,  20s.  to  25s. ;  but 
there  is  some  much  poorer.  Scotto,  20s.  to  25s. ;  some 
at  15s.  The  best  soil  in  the  hundred  is  in  the  maritime 
part. 

l^nrth  and  South  Erpingham, — Much  of  North  Erping- 
ham  is  in  the  better  sand  distridb.  In  the  southern  part  of 
it,  much  at  20s.  In  South  Erpingham  great  trafls  very 
rich,  and  as  high  in  rent.     Around  Coliishal,   i6s. 

Taverham 
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7InF«r^tfi9f— Consists  of  various  soiliy  and^taries  iiiach' 
ID  rent :  some  up  to  20s. ;  and  some  as  low  as  5S. 

Horsted,  Belough  and  Wroxham*  lOs.  Raised  one- 
iburtily  and  some  one-third,  through  most  of  this  hundred- 
an  20  years. 

Blcwjietd  end  fVklsham. — These  hundreds  are  in  the 
rich  distf id  of  East  Norfolk,  and  are  in  general  let  (with* 
local  exceptions)  from  20s.  to  253.  an  acfre« 

Eynsford, — The  whole  of  this  hundred  is  inciodedin  tlje 
district  of  various  loams. 

For  some  miles  around  Ree(>hdm,  Hackford,&:c.  rents 
203. ;  they  have  been  raised  one-fourth  in  20  years. 

Much  grazing  land  at  Gestwick.  lets  at  30s.  to  36s. ; 
some  at  20s. 

HoUf  ^orth  Gr^enhoey  GalloWy  Brothercrossy  Smeethdon^ 
Freebridge, — These  liunclreJs  arc  in  tfie  tlistrifl  of  good 
sandy  except  only  the  marshland  part  of  FVeebridgc. 
From  Holt  to  Burnhanf,  ibs.  to  20s.  art  acre. 
Thirty-five  years  ago,  1  registered  the  rent  from  MoHcr 
ham  westward  to  Snettisham,  and  southward  to  SwaffTiam^ . 
at  2S.  6d.  to  6s.  per  acre ;  some  farms  then  newly  let,  at  los. ' 
Chosely,  ios.to  17s.  tithe  and  rate  free.  Thornham,  21s/ 
Some  fromi^hornham  to  Snettisham,  8s.  ids.  12s. ;  much 
at  the  latter  place,  20s..     Five  miles   round  Houghton,* 
8s.  to  15s,     Hillingdon,  &c/  8s.  to  i6s, ;  average  10s. 
The  rich  level  of  marches  to  tlie  south  of  Lynn,  and  east 
of  the  Ouse,  2  guineas  an  acre  ;  the  acre  something  raorp. 
than  three  roods. 

The  new  Intakes  from  the  sea,  10  Marshland,  ty  Gor^ 
vernor  Bentinck,  2I.  2s.  to  2I.  12s.  6d.  aiiacre.  The  old 
lands  30s.  Marshland  in  general,  28s.  tlie  statute  acre  j, 
but  much,  near  30s.  the  short  acre.  It  let  126  years  ago^ 
at  15s.  *'  c   ' 

Cla£kdosi. — A  considerable  part  of  this  hurtdrVd  is  fen  • 
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much  of  it  poor  ttnd  i  hat  the  stsi  i$  good,  lodlatttt  I7t.; 
some  at  aos. 

East  of  tbe  Quu^  at  Downham,  $tow«  WiniihDttbain» 
Crumpleshaon»  Bexwell,  Rustoo,  &c.  i8s.  Km  in  (even 
years,  one-fourth* 

Itecapihdati9n^'^Tht  light  ujoA  dfatriA.  u  vn^kfiA  on 
the  Map»  I  conceivei  kts^  on  an  average^  at  6s,  an  acre; 

The  various  bains  ai  z68* 

The  better  saodf  zaa* 

The  rich  loam,  26s. 

The  Marshland  clay,  28s* 


SECT.    in. — TITHES. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  great  national  ques- 
tion of  tithes,  and  their  commutation,  that  any  general 
observations  are  unnecessary.  All  chat  can  virith  propriety 
be  inserted  liere,  are  the  notes  taken  of  the  compositions 
per  acre. 

At  Harleston,  5s.  an  acre.  In  the  hundreds  of  Loddon 
and  Clavering,  5s. ;  some  6s. ;  and  even  7s.  an  acre. 
Average  of  Flcg  hundreds,  6s.  marsh  excluded.  At  Hems- 
by,  taken  in  kind.  Martham,  &c.  7s.  Happing  hundred,  4s. 
to  6s.  In  Ludham,  great  tithe,  4s.  6d.;  small,  is.  6d,  At 
Catfield,  6s.  At  Sutton,  58.  Some  parishes  more,  few  less. 
At  Honing,  great,  4s.  6d. ;  small,  is.  6d.  Aboul  North 
Walsham,  4s.  to  65.  East  Ruston  and  Happsborough,  7s. 
Around  Westwick,  5s.  At  Oxnead,  4$.  Heveringland 
ffee.  At  Causton,  arable,  4s. ;  ordinary  meadows  and 
pastures,  is.  6d.  At  JE^eepham,  great  and  small,  4s.  At 
Tbuming,  33.    At  Briston,  sold  by  auaion.^  and  the 

buyer 
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%)syer  g^en.  At  DawHng,  3s.  Binhanii  &c.  ja.  to 
4S*  an  acre.  Sncfcisham,  and  the  parishes  around,  ave* 
Tage4i.  an  acre.  Houghton,  &c.  4s.  Gathered  at  HiUii^- 
don :  as.  6d.  to  5s.  the  common  (raymenc  in  the  vicinity. 
At  Snetterton,  and  the  neighbouring  parishes  in  general* 
about  3S.  to  4$.  an  acre.  At  Attleborough  all  gathered; 
*^od  they  gave  this  as  a  reason  for  not  enclosing  their  in»i 
oienae  cooimous.  At  Hingham,  41.  an  acre.  At  Wat* 
ton  taken  in  kind.  At  Carbrook  5s.  aa  acre.  At  Gnn^ 
aton  58.  and  is.  6d.  the  vicarial. 

Waterden  tomethifig  under  3s.  per  acre,  grass  included: 
in  some  parishes,  3s.  6d. 

In  the  parishes  around  East  Bilney,  3s.  and  3s.  3d.  an 
SKre,  on  an  average.  At  Goodwick,  &c.  3s.  and  3s.  6d« 
Some  so  high  as  6s.  said  to  be  known  near  Holt. 

At  Terrington  4s.  6d.  At  Walpole  6s.  arable ;  is.  6d. 
grass.  Parishes  around  Downham  3s.  At  Wymondham 
4s.  6d.   Carleton  4s.    Bunweil  4s. 

North  Walsham,  1782,  reAorial  2s.9d.  and  vicarial  is. 
an  acre,  all  round.  North  and  South  Reps  about  3s.  an 
acre  for  both.    1770,  at  Runfton,  2od.  an  acre  round* 

CsvERAL  Average  of  37  minutes,  4s.  9d.  per  acre* 


SECT.   IV. — POOR    RATES. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  returns  similar  to  those  made 
porsuant  to  an  ad  passed  in  the  i6ch  year  of  His  present 
Majesty,  have  not  been  lately  called  for  by  Parliament. 
If  the  amount  of  the  rates  throughout  the  kingdom,  during* 
the  hte  scarcity,  were  known,  the  necessity  of  some  new 
aystem  of  provision  for  the  poor  would  appear  in  a  light 
ao  important^  that  measores  would  probaUy  be  had  re« 

cousre 
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course  to,  for  preventing  in  future  a  return  of  simitar 
burthens:  not  by  way  of  lessening  the  comfqrts  of  the 
poor,  but  for  increasing  them  ;  the  grand  obje6lion  to  the 
present  support  being  its  insufficiency  to  answer'  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  given :  the  burden  has  been  enor- 
mous, and  the  poor  not  provided  for,  by  means  which 
would  produce  in  them  industry  and  economy. 

Snetterton  in  general  3s.  in  the  pound.  In  Harfham, 
Wilby,  Larling,  and  £ccles,  in  about  the  same  proportion. 
The*  scarcity  was  met  by  different  exertions*  At  Attlebo- 
rough  3s«  4id.  for  all  parochial.  At  Hingliam,  in  an  iticor« 
porated  hundred,  8s.  to  los. ;  once  in  the  scarcity  14s.  in  the 
pound.  At  Wation  5s.  6d.  land  at  rack-rent ;  houses  at 
3-4th8.    In  North  Barsham,  4s.  in  the  pound. 

At  Goodwick,  in  1802,  as.  in  the  pound.  At  Rep- 
ham  5s.  in  tlie  pound,  rated  at  20s.  an  acre ;  some  at  15s. 
or  i6s» 

The  hundreds  of  Loddon  and  Claveriug  are  incorpo* 
rated ;  their  house  of  industry  at  Heckingham,  which  has 
answered  greatly.  Five  years  ago,  Mr.  Burtoi*,  of 
Langley,  paid  16I.  a  year:  the  scarcity  doubled,  and  even 
trebled  it  i  but  now  it  is  reduced  to  24I.  and  will  come 
&wn  again  to  16L 

AtFoncet  and  Tackleston,  rates  were  143.  in  the  pound, 
and  now  are  9s.  to  10s.  Edgefield  24s.  in  the  pound,  for 
two  years  runnings  now  i6s.  and  the  land  not  worth  20s. 
an  acre. 

The  Fleg  hundreds  incorporated:  rates  no  wlicre  high  : 
about  3s.  in  the  pound.    Martham,  &c.  2S.  to  3s.  an  acre.* 

Happing  and  Tunsted  hundreds  incorporated ;  41  pai- 
rishes :  income  above  4000I.  a  year ;  rates  in  the  scarcity 
rose,  but  they  are  now  down  again  to  2s.  in  the  pound ; 
but  not  at  full  rent ;  about  2s.  an  acre:  in  winter  between 
3  and  400  in  the  house  ;  in  summer  between  2  and  300. 

At 
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At  North  Walsham,  not  included  in  the  incorporated 
hundred,  43.  in  the  pound ;  West  wick  is.  At^Scotto,  last 
year,  i6s.  in  the  pound,  rack-rent:  now  lOs.  Cohishal 
IS.  6d.  in  the  pound. 

Hev Ingham—  g^    ^ 

Easter  to  Michaelmas  1795         «  -        6    6 

To  Easter  1796     -  -  -76 

The  year        -  /- 

To  Michaelmas  1796         •        .        - 
To  Easter  1797 


To  Michaelmas  1797 
To  Easter  1798 


To  Midiaelmas  1798 
To  Easter  1799' 


To  Michaelmas  1799 
To  Easter  1800 


]Easter  1800  to  July  1800  -  •      o    9    q 

to  0€t.  i8cx>           -  066 

to  Jan.  1801  -  -076 

to  Easter  i8oz  -  -         076 

X  10    6 


14 

0 

10 
6 

0 
6 

16 

6 

4 
5 

9 
6 

10 

3 

4 
5 

9 
6 

10 

3 

5 

»3 

9 

6 

»9 

3 

Acres        -        -    1504 

Rent      -     >         -        994|,      ,. 

Tithe         -  .        -    an  J      * 
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And  thtt  enormoof  rate  on  a  new  acicwiiieiitt  inelttiing 
tilhe:  the  addition  in  the  whole  350!. 

1.     ■.    d. 
To  July  1801         -  •  -  069 

To  Oa.  i8oi  -  -  069 

To  Jan.  1802        -  -  -  036 

To  April  1802  -  -        -     o    3    9 

;C.  I    o    9 


April  i?02,  Rcnul  assessed    -        -     1307    9    6 
Disbursed        •        -         1360    9    8 

The  common  enclosed  was  1000  acres  ;  it  fed  the  cows 
of  die  poor,  but  they  were  greatly  distressed  to  get  winter 
food. 

Total  popuhiion        -  •        598 

DedaAt  not  belonging  to  the  parish,  83 

Distersements  1360L  or  52a^4  head; 
Buxton  rates  45s.  in  the  pound,  at  2-3ds  rent. 
Masham,  one  quarter    -        •     0126 
another        -        -         090 

half  year    «^        -     ;f .  i     i    6 

A  new  valuation,  including  tkhe. 

Before  the  scarcities,  the  rates  at  Causton  were  41.  or  5$. 
in  the  pound.  In  the  scarcity,  iis.  or  12s.  From  Lady*-^ 
da](  to  Midsummer  1802,  is.  6d.  at  rack-rent. 

At  Reepham  and  Hackford,  5s.  an  acre.  At  Thurning 
5s.  6d.  At  Holt  los.  in  the  pound.  At  Buriiham  West- 
gate,  from  1790  to  1800,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  in  the  pound  for 
Uie  yean    In  1801  they  were  8s. ;  and  this  year  (1802) 

they 
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they  will  not  be  lower  than  58.    At  Thornham — Easter 
1797  to  Easter  17989  6s.  6d.  in  the  pound,  on  half  rent. 

Te  Easter  1799*  4s.  6d. 

To  Easter  1800^  los.  od. 

To  Easter  1801,  17s.  6d. 

To  Easter  i8o2»  17s.  6d* 

Rental  12651. 

At  Holni»  last  year  (i8oi)>  9s.  6d.  In  the  pound:  this 
year  5s.  6di 

Rates,  exclusive  of  scarcity,  at  Snettisham,  &c.  4s.  in 
the  pound,  rack-rent.     In  the  scarcity,  some  were  7s. 

In  the  parishes  around  Houghton,  as.  6d.  in  the 
pound,  on  the  average.  At  Hillingdon,  2S.  hi  the 
pound  on  resd  rent.  At  Castle  Riseing  is.  6d.  to  as.  in  the 
pound ;  they  were  higher.  At  Lynn,  they  are  now  los.  in 
the  pcmnd,  and  were  lately  i^$.  and  laid  on  stock ;  they 
would  be  near  20s.  if  on  rent  only :  in  the  scarcity  were 
l6s.  besides  great  subscriptions.  A  gentleman  in  this 
town  has  paid  al.  las.  in  a  year  for  poor-rates,  and  now 
(inhabiting  &e  same  house)  lOoK  At  Terrington,  in 
Marshland,  is.  in  the  pound :  were  in  the  scarcity  5s.  to 
6s.  At  Walpole,  poor  as.  church  6d.  surveyor  is.  in' 
the  pound.    Dyke  reeve  6d.    Land-tax  is.  4d.  per  acre. 

Parishes  around  Downham  5s.  in  the  pound.  Besthorpe, 
last  year,  los.  ii^  the  pound,  rack-rent :  now  5s.  to  6s. 
Carleton  8s.  last  year. 

RECAPITULATION. 

I.    1.    4. 

Snetterton,  in  the  pound        •        •    o    3    o 
Harfham         -  -  -  030 

Wilby  •  p.  •        -030 

Larling  »        «        •        .*        030 

Carry  forward,      •      o  la    o 

Eccles 
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1. 
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'  Besthorpe         •            -            - 
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£'^^    I  10 
Average  of  40  minutes,  5s.  6J.  in  tlie  pound. 


SECT.  V. — LEASES. 

The  great  improvements  which  for  70  years  past  have 
rendered  Norfolk  famous  for  its  husbandry,  were  efFcded 
by  means  of  21  years  leases ;  a  circumstance  which  very 
fortunately  took  place  on  the  first  attempt  to  break  up  the 
heaths  and  warrens  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  county. 
These  leases  established  themselves  generally  ;  and  were, 
more  than  any  other  cause,  powerfully  operative  in  work- 
ing those  great  ameliorations  of  wastes  which  converted 
that  part  of  the  county  into  a  garden. 

To  explain  generally  the  necessity  of  long  leases,  would 
at  this  time  of  day  be  an  idle  disquisition.  I  never  beard 
iiny  arguments  against  them  which  carried  the  least 
^weight.  Exceptions  may,  and  will  occur :  in  lands  which 
are  immediately  Rround  the  mansion,  it  may  be  prudent 
to  grant  short  tenures ;  and  when  a  landlord  is  willing  to 
take  upon  himself  all  those  expenses  which  a  tenant  sub< 
mits  to  merely  because  he  has  a  term  of  21  years,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  long  lease  ;  but,  in 
general,  it  may  be  held  for  sound  dodlrine  in  Norfolk, 
that  an  estate  can  neither  be  improved,  nor  even  heU  to 
its  fdrmer  state  of  improvement,  without  lon^  leases. 
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Sony  I  annr  to  perceive,  that  contrary  ideas  seem  tor  be 
gaining  ground  in  this  coonty  ;  that  some  landlords  will 
give  no  leases,  and  ortiers  only  for  7  or  9  years.  That 
tlie  agricalture  of  the  country  will  sufler  in  proportion  as 
these  ideas  prevail,  I  have  not  a  doubt  ^  and  it  is  a  very 
fortunate  circumstance,  that  Mr.  Coke,  the  possessor  of 
the  largest  estate  in  it,  adheres  steadily  to  those  principles 
which  improved  his  noble  property,  never  giving  a 
shorter  term  than  2X  years. 

The  views  of  landlords  who  aft  otherwise  may  easily 
be  conceived  ;  they  have  a  quicker  return  of  tliose  oppor^ 
tunities  for  advancing  their  rents  than  occur  with  longer 
terms;  and  the  late  scarcities,  among  their  other  evils, 
have  added  much  to  this.  The  tenants'  profits  (supposed 
to  be  greater  than  in  faSk  they  were),  glittered  in  the 
eyes  of  landlords,  who  were  apt  to  thfnlc  they  had  not  » 
fair  proportion  of  the  produft.  But  if  such  temporary 
floAuations  are  to  have  weight  in  regulating  the  rent  of 
land,  the  medium  short  of  a  corn  rent  wilt  be  difficult  to 
^nd  ;  and  no  lease?  at  all  are  likely  to  be  the  consequence : 
what  such  maxims  would  produce  in  Norfolk^  are  easily 
conceived. 

But  in  the  main  objeA  of  raising  rents,  confinmg  my- 
self to  the  cout>ty  I  treat  of,  1  have  great  doubts  whether 
an  estate,  in  43  yean,  will  not  be  let  for  much  more 
after  two  leases,  than  after  six.  Every  sort  of  improve- 
ment, and  what  is  of  as  much  consequence,  the  common 
course  of  the  husbandry,  in  points  which  no  covenants 
can  touch,  will  tend  to  improve  the  land  in  one  case; 
while,  in  the  other,  the  t'en»nt  will  look  to  the  duration 
of  his  term  before  he  spends  a  shilling,  or  gives  an  order 
for  a  cart  or  a  plough  to  move.  l*he  silent  operatran  of 
sueh  a  consuntly  influencing  motive,  will  gradually  ztkSt 
the  farm  in  a  manner  that  must  be  severely  fek ;  and  is  a 
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peffeSt  Cofitra$e  to  die  spirit  of  animated  exertion  which 
pServades  every  p^rt  of  the  farmer*s*  business,  when  he 
looks  forward  to  a  long  period  for  his  remuneration. 
The  particular  notes  [  made  on  the  subjed  are  few»  but 
merit  insertion. 

There  are  more  Seven  years  leases  about  Holt  than  ot 
any  other  terra. 

Mr.  Stvleman,  at  Snettlsham,  gives  leases  of  lo  or 
15  years»  of  lands  in  the  five-shift  husbandry ;  that  is»  for 
two  or  three  courses  i  and  for  I  a  years,  in  the  four  or 
six-shift  CQurse. 

Mr.  M.  Hill  occupies  two  farms^  one  (Waterden) 
under  Mr.  Coke,  on  a  ai  years  lease^  and  another  (Bar* 
sham)  from  a  relation,  on  a  7  years  tenure  i  the  formet 
land  a  lightish  sand  or  gravel  ^  sandy  and  gravelly  lighf 
loams:  the  latter,  a  deep  rich  friable  sandy  loam,  on 
marie,  very  fine  land,  and  far  superior  to  the  Waterdea. 
soil ;  but  he  has  upon  it  crops  at  least  equal  to  the  soil ; 
fine  corn,  that  is  in  its  appearance  to  his  credit  as  a  farmer. 
I  was  much  surprized  to  find  the  crops  on  the  Barshani 
land  very  inferior ;  by  no  means  equal  to  the  soil :  some 
very  good  barley  ;  but  some  inferior,  and  no  wheat  com-^ 
sparable  to  the  crops  at  Waterden.  In  such  cases,  I  always 
ex|)e£l  to  find  some  cross-cropping  has  been  tampered 
with  ;  and  it  turned  out  just  so— wheat  after  barley;  barley 
after  wheat,  &c.  The  circumstance  is  applicable  not  so 
much  to  the  subjeA  of  courses  of  crops  .as  to  leases :  it  de- 
serves the  attention  of  landlords;  for  they  never  refuse  a  I 
years  leases  without  their  farms  suffering.  It  is  true,  the 
farmers  suffer  also,  and  nine  times  in  ten  lose  by  their 
calculation. 
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The  New  Coz^enants  in  Letting  the  Farms  of  T.  W.  CoKE, 
Esq.  M.  P. 

Supposing  a  farm  to  contain  540  acres  arable  land : 
Shall,  and  will  at  all  times,  keep  and  leave  ninety  acres, 
part  of  the  arable  land,  laid  to  grass  of  one  or  more  years 
laying.  Also  ninety  acres  grass  of  two  or  more  years ' 
laying— each  to  be  laid  down  \yrth'  a  crop  of  corn,  after 
turnips,  and  to  continue  laid  two  years  at  least ;  the  tim^ 
of  laying  to  be  computed  from  the  harvest  next  after  sow- 
ing the  said  seeds ;  and  upon  breaking  up  the  same*,  after 
January  I'st,  1804,  may  be  pern\itted  to  sow  forty-five 
acres  (part  thereof  annually)  with  pease,  or  tares,  for  seed, 
to  be  twice  well  hoed  :  other  part  thereof  with  tares,  for 
greeft  food,  buck-wheat,  or  any  leguminous  or  other 
vegetable  plant,  for  ploughing  in  as  manure**,  or  Summer* 
tilling  any  portion  of  the  remainder. 
'  Shall  not  sow  any  of  the  lands  \vlth  two  succcfeive 
crops  of  corn,  grain,  pulse,  rape,  or  turnips,  for  sccd^ 
(except  the  above-mentioned  pea  and  tare  stubble),  with- 
out the  leave  or  consent  of  the  said  ,  his  heirs,   or 

assigns,  being  first  had  and  obtained  in  writing. 
Lands  for  turnips,  four  clean  earths  at  least. 
■  The  turnips  covenanted  to  be  left  in  tlielast  year,  ninety 
acres  to  be  mucked,  so  far  as  the  same  will  extend,  and 
to  be  paid  for  by  valuation  ;  at  the  same  time  a  due  regard 
to  bid  had  to  the  cleanness  of  the  land  upon  which  ihcv 
grow. 

Sheep,  cattle,  and  all  other  live  stock,  to  be  lodged 

*  The  Land  intended  to  be  sown  with  pease  should  not  be  till  4}  yeart  after 
the  commencement  of  leaie,  upon  supposition  that  Mtw  tenant  may  not  be  so 
situated  as  lo  have  the  turnops  (covenanted  to  be  left  by  old  lease)  completely 
elein. 

upon 
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Upon  some  part  of  (he  premises,  when  consuming  the 
produce  of  the  hrm*^ 

Straw»  chafF)  and  colder*  to  be  left  without  allowance. 

Incoming  tenant  to  carty.out  the  crop  of  corn,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  distance  often  miles,  gratis. 

Rent  payable  forty  days  bdfore  St«  Michaelmas  (where-^ 
ever  a  threshing  machine  is,  or  shall  be  erected),  if  de« 
manded,  by  notice  in  writing  being  lef(  at  the  farm-bouse 
to  chat  purpose. 


il  2  GUAr# 
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FOR  more  than  half  a  century,  the  impfcnwuits  of 
Norfolk  remained  without  altcration.op  addition  ;  but  of 
late  years  many  and  great  rmprovtmcnts  have  been  intro* 
duced. 

PLOUGHS. 

The  common  Norfolk  wheel-plough  varies  from  other, 
wheel-ploughs  rn  three  circumstances:  i.  By  the  high 
pitch  of  the  beam.  2.  By  the  wheels  being,  when  in 
work,  brought  so  near  to  the  point  of  the  share,  3.  By 
the  general  lightness  of  the  tool,  when  compared  with 
^  some  others. 

The  Hertfordshire  plough  has  a  very  long  beam,  with 
a  low  pitch,  a  circumstance  thought  in  that  county  to  lie 
essential  to  steadiness  of  draught;  andfwhen  MhArbuth- 
VOT  made  a  wheel-plough  for  gaining  i^  inches  depth 
for  the  culture  of  madder,  he  adopted  a  long  beam,  as  es- 
sential to  a  great  power. 

Whether  the  second  circumstance  in  the  Norfolk  plough, 
that  of  the  points  in  the  periphery  of  the  wheels  which  touch 
the  ground,  being  so  near  to  the  share  point,  is  really  a 
benefit,  remains  a  question,  and  greatly  merits  experiment 
to  ascertain. 

The  general  lightness  of  the  plough  is  probablv  a  merit, 
when  the  work  is  easy  ;  but  when  we  find  it  not  an  un« 
common  praftice  to  load  the  body  of  the  tool  with  a  great 

stone. 
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Stone,  to  keep  it  steady,  doubts  will  suggest  thi:m$elves» 
chat  the  mathematical  construction  is  erroneous. 

fiut  let  roe  recur  to  the  notes. 

I  fj^und  wheel-plouj^hs  common  tlirough  Earsham^ 
Loddon  and  Clavering  hundreds,  but  a  sprinkling  of  short 
^wing  ones,  such  as  are  ia  genefal  \ise,  about  Thetford, 
Brandon,  &c. 

In  discourse  with  Messrs.  Thurtell  and  Everit, 
near  Yarmouth,  they  both  insisted  on  the  propriety  c^f 
having  the  share  point  and  the  wheels  as  near  together  as 
possible,  as  the  ease  of  draught  depended  much  upon  it ;  but 
admitted  tliat  a  greater  distance  would  make  the  plough 
go  steadier,  in  case  of  difficulties. 

Examiniagtheploughsof  Mr.  Francis,  atMartham»  . 
from  perceiving  the  beams  not  mounted  so  high  as  in  com- 
mon,  ,he  remarked,  that  the  wheelwright  made  his  upon 
his  own  plan :  he  has  ploughed  much  with  his  own  hands, 
and  knows  that  when  they  are  very  high^  the  plough  is 
apt  not  to  cut  a  flat  furrow,  nor  to  go  close  at  heel,  he 
therefore  lowers  the  beam,  and  the  share  is  two  feet  from 
ttie  points  where  the  wheels  touch  the  earth ;  and  tho 
beam-ring  being  in  the  centre  hole,  the  plough  will  t}wA 
go  alone  without  holding. 

Mr«  JoHNsoir,  of  Tharning,  has  his  beams  lower  than 
commoni'and  ratlier  further  from  tlie  share  point  to  the 
wheel  poihtsor  conta£l  with  the  Wound ;  nor  does  he  find 
that  his  ploughs  are  at  all  less  easy  jn  the  draft. 

Mr.  England,  of  fiinham,  chinks  that  the  nearer  the 
share  is  to  the  draft,  the  easier  far  the  hors^ ;  the  reason 
for  ihountjng  the  beam* 

Mr.  Keeves,  of  Wightpfly  is  pf  the  same  opinion,  and 

^bat  the  jpoints<fr  fleets  9tufl  ^are  ^bejng  near,  jloes  pot 

make  theploughep  unsteady*  •  ^^jiV)icn  be  wants  lo  tvMf^ 

i^  layer  wVUt  he  u^  ploughs,  wijth  ^het/^/iz^  rather  JongeiTf   . 

^3  .  and 
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and  the  beam  |i  Httle  longer,  as  well  as  the  share  point  a 
little  farther  from  the  wheels. 

Mr.  Hill  remarks,  that  there  are  three  sorts  of  plough* 
vrheels  used  in  West  Norfolk ;  first,  all  of  cast-irf)n ;  se- 
cond, wooden  boxes,  spokes,  and  fellies  sliod  with 
iron ;  third,  wooden  boxes  and  spokes,  with  rims  of  ham* 
inered  iron.  The  first  ar^  good  and  safe  while  at  work, 
but  very  apt  to  break  as  they  move  through  stony  lanes ; 
the  third  dre  light,  and  do  well  in  dry  weather ;  but  the 
second  are  the  most  durable ;  he  chinks  they  last  out  ten 
'sets  of  the  cast-iron,  and  two  sets  of  the  iron<*rims.  He 
uses  the  cast  shares  of  Messrs.  Gurney  and  Co. ;  No.  6 
of  these  he  much  approves.  Cast-iron  wheels  are  los.  6d. 
^  pair ;  wooden  ones  30s. 

They  do  not  use  wheels  of  unequal  height  in  Norfolk, 
common  in  Hertfordshire,  &c.  because  in  one-furrow 
work  (a  species  of  half-|)loughing),  the  wheels  would  be 
reversed,  the  high  one  run  on  the  land,  and  the  low  one 
in  the  furrow,  as  the  plough  turns  the  contrary  way. 

The  line  of  traSion,  from  the  tuck  of  the  collar  to  the 
heel  of  the  plough,  passes  through  the  axletree. 

The  ploughs  are  a  foot  wide  at  the  heel. 

In  the  south-west  angle  of  the  county,  and  from  Wy^ 
roondham,  swing-ploughs  only  are  used.  On^diflferent 
fiirms  I  followed  several  of  them,  most  of  which  were  ill 
constru£led ;  they  ridt  on  the  nosc^  to  use  the  farming  term, 
|iot  going  close  at  heel,  a  defed  arisuig  from  the  sliortness 
of  the, beam. 

It  would  be  improper  to'omit  noticing  the  hi^h  opinion 
"which  the  great  agriculturist,  Mr.  Coke,  has  of  the 
Norfolk  wheel-plough ;  which  goes  so  far  as  to  induce 
him  to  be  always  ready  to  bet  it  agaillst  any  other,  on  any 
soil ;  and  he  has  in  several  trials  been  successful.  Buf  for 
want  of  minufes  being  kept  of  such  trials,  and>  above  all, 

for 
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for  want  of  the  force  exerted  being  accurately  ascertained^ 
these  experiments  have  not  been  attended  with  the  cori- 
viflion  which  might  have  been  the  consequence. 

From  the  preceding  minutes  it  appears,  that  some 
doubts  have  a<5lually  been  eniertainedy  by  very  able  and 
praiSlical  farmers,  on  the  usual  structure  of  this  plough  ; 
and  Mr.  Reeve,  varying  the  form  in  the  length  of  beam 
and  the  mould-board,  when  he  wants  to  whelm  the  fur- 
row well  (that  IS,  turn  it  completely  over),  confirms  the 
propriety  of  our  considering  the  stru£lure  of  this  plough 
as  not  well  ascertained. 

In  addition  to  this  observation  I  have  to  remark,  that  in 
passing  through  almost  eveVy  part  of  the  county^  I  never 
omitted  any  opportunity  of  following  ploughs  at  work, 
and  noticing  their  steadiness  and  other  circumstances ;  and 
I  remarked  two  veiy  deficient  points — they  do  not gme- 
rally  go  close  at  heel ;  and  when  I  desired  the  men  to 
quit  their  hold,  and  let  the  plough  go  alone,  not  one  in 
twenty  would  do  it,  even  for  a  single  rod  ;  now,  a  wheel*' 
plough  must  be  badly  constru<9ed  that  will  not  stand  this 
trial,  which,  for  a  short  distance^  is  perhaps  the  best 
criterion  of  a  swing- plough. 

I  have  an  high  opinion  of  the  Norfolk  plough,  when 
well  construded,  and  offer  these  remarks  merely  to  insti* 
gate  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  who  take  any  pleasure 
in  rural  mechanics^  to  ascertain  these  circumstances  by 
experiments  which  are  not  difficult  to  make,  and  would 
lend  powerfully  to  give  the  wheelwrights  and  blacksmiths  . 
more  certain  rules  to  work  by,  t^an  they  possess  at  pre- 
sent. 

HARROWS. 

Mr.  JoHNsoy,  of  Thuming,  thinks  that  it  is  common 
C»  put  too  many  teeth  io  harrows :  he  chuses  to  have  bis 

s  4  harrows 
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harrows  sfuitci  in  moviag ;  and  always  trots  the  horses 
vhen  finishing  turnips. 

Mr.  M.  HiLLy  of  Watcrdcn,  has  improved  the  light 
harrows  of  the  country,  by  making  them  three  four* 
baulked  (or  rows  of  teeth ),  instead  of  two  six-baulked  ; 
the  division  fits  them  better  to  the  lands.  The  teeth  all 
round,  as  he  thinks  that  square  teeth  gather  more  as  they 
move,  and  impede  the  work.  He  inclines  the  position  of 
the  teeth  to  the  iron  hooks,  by  which  the  whipple-tree$ 
are  fastened. 


HOLLER. 

Mr.  Priest,  at  Besthorpe,  uses  a  roller  divided  in  two 
parts,  rising  and  falling  in  the  centre,  for  rolling  the 
slopes  of  ridges.  I  have  seen  the  same  useful  tool  at  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hill's,  in  Suffolk. 

Mr.  Coke -has  the  most  powerful  roller  for  grass-lands 
I  have  seen  :  it  was  cast  at  the  Carron  foundery  ;  it  is  5 
feet  6  inches  high,  and  5  feet  6  inches  long;  weighs  3^ 
tons,  drawn  by  4  horses,  and  cost  60I.  It  leaves  the  sar- 
ftce  of  jrrass-land  ip  the  order  it  ought  always  to  be  iq. 

WAGGONS. 

Mr.  Dektov,  of  Brandon,  has  found  a  considerable 
saving  by  the  use  of  light  caravan  waggons  for  two  horses 
abreast,  with  which  he  carries  a  chaldron  and  half  of  coals, 
and  odier  loads  proponioncd,  Every  man  who  reduces 
the  teams  of  any  country,  will  be  sure  to  do  this  till  he 
arrives  at  pcrfefiion  in  a  one-horse  carriage. 

Very  few  waggons  are  used  in  Fleg,  except  for  road- 
work  i  chiefly  carts  aiid  wizz/fr^s^ 

CARTS. 
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CA&TS. 


Mr.  Overman,  of  Burnham,  made  an  improvement 
in  his  carts,  of  beautiful  simplicity:  instead  of  the  toe- 
stick,  as  in  the  common,  drawing  out  to  let  the  buck  tilt 
up,  and  deliver  the  load,  it  turns  in  the  centre  on  a  pivot, 
and  the  hooks  which  confine  it  at  the  ends,  being  each  in 
a  position  the  reverse  of  the  other, 


the  least  motion  laterally,  frees  it,  and  permits  the  buck 
to  rise. 

A  thought  of  no  small  value  also,  is  that  of  chaining  the 
tail-board  to  the  cart«  It  is  not  uncommon  elsewhere  to 
see  the  carter,  in  unloading,  leave  his  board,  and  have  to 
go  many  steps  for  it ;  not  to  mention  carelessness  in  mis- 
laying, and  time  lost  in  searching. 

Yarmouth,  from  the  singular  arrangement  of  the  streets^ 
will  not  admit  common  carriages  for  the  domestic  purposes 
of  the  town.  It  consists  of  two  large  strjeets,  but  all  the 
cro8s-«ne5  (called  rows  J  are  so  narrow,  that  a  cart  more  than 
3  feet  or  3I  broad,  cannot  enter  them.  Necessity,  there- 
fore, has  happily  driven  the  inhabitants  to  the  best  of  alt 
vehicles  for  carriage,  those  of  a  single  horse  or  ass ;  they 
are  not  well,  conscruded,  as  too  great  a  weight  rests  on 
the  back  of  the  animal,  from  the  load  being  all  before  the 
axletree:  however,  the  loads  they  carry  are  considerable; 
seven  coombs  of  wheat  are  a  common  load ;  a  hogshead  of 
sugar  the  same ;  one  man  and  caat  haVe  moved  ten  score 
9f  corn  in  a  day. 


DRILI, 
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DRILL  tlOtLER. 


I  have  at  diilerent  periods  made  many  inquiries  for  the 
inventor  of  this  too)t  but  could  not  ascertain  it  thirteen 
years  ago.  Mr.  Sillis,  of  Hartford  Bridge,  near  Nor- 
ivich,  vfzs  mentioned  to  me  as  a  person  v/ho  had  im-» 
proved  it.  It  is  a  cylinder  of  iron,  about  seven  feet  long^ 
around  which  are  cutting  wheels  of  cast-iron,  that  turn, ' 
each  independently  of  the  others,  around  the  common 
cylinder,  weighing  from  a  ton  to  if,' drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  heavy  work.  The  cutting  wheels,  being 
moveable,  may  be  6xed  by  washers,  at  any  distance, 
commonly  at  four  inches.  By  passing  over  a  fresh^ 
ploughed  layer,  the  soil  is  cut  into  little  channels,  four 
inches  asunder ;  the  seed  is  then  sown  broad*cast,  and  the 
land  bush-harrowed  in  the  direcStion  of  the  drills;  thus  the 
seed  is  deposited  at  an  equal  depths  George  Earl  of 
Orford  gave  the  Writer  of  this  Report  one,  but  the 
soil  was  too  heavy  for  it:  for  breaking  clods  in  a  dry  sea* 
son,  no  tool  I  ever  beheld  comes  near  to  it. 

They  are  much  in  use  in  Loddon  nundred.  Mr. 
Burton,  ofLangley,  put  in  a  great  deal  of  com  thus, 
and  approves  the  method  so  much,  that  hitherto  he  has 
drilled  little;  but  thinks  dibbling  a  vast  improvement. 

The  implement  was  more  commonly  used  in  the 
county  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  than  it  is  at  present,  for 
the  drill  machine  has  been  adopted  by  many  who  formerly 
had  a  good  opinion  of  this  tool. 

DRILL  MACHINE. 

Mr.  Cooke's  drill  is  very  generally  used  in  Norfolk, 
aod  I  found  it  every  where  highly  approved. 

Mr. 
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Mr-  Farrow,  of  Shipdam,  uses  the  drill  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  of  Weybread,  the  shares  of  which  swing 
«eparately ;  but  on  his  land  it  executes  very  badly; 
chokes  at  {f  inches,  and  the  delivery  very  unequal. 

Mr.  Reeves,  of  Heverland,  has  a  drill  macliine  made 
by  Mr.  Ashby,  of  Bly borough,  in  Suffolk,  which  jcxc* 
cutes  to  his  satisfaflion :  he  has  had  it  three  years ;  price 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Munnings,  at  Gorget,  near  Dere- 
ham, uses  only  the  barrow-<1rill,  which  he  had  originally 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lindsey,  of  Lincolnshire,  at  pre* 
sent  Lord  Bishop  of  Killalloe.  He  finds  it  excellent 
for  all  pur|X)ses,  and  especially  adapted  for  little -farmers, 
who  are  weak  in  horses.  He  has  himself  only  48  acn» 
of  arable  land,  and  14  of  grass ;  by  means  of  it,  on  this 
poor  land,  he  gets  5  comb  of  wheat,  7  of  bdrley,  and  5 
of  pease ;  and  once  had  1 2. 

FIXED  HARROW. 

This  implement,  newly  invented  by  Mr.  Cooke,  for 
^taching  to  his  drill  machine,  has  been  used  this  ltzt 
(l8oa)  by  Mr.  Reeves,  of  Wighton,  >vho  thinks  it  the 
best  tool  he  ever  saw  of  the  kind. 

HORSE-HOBS,  &c. 

The  following  tools,  invented  or  improved  by  the  Revt 
Mr-  Priest,  of  S^:^mmg^  iqerit  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

No.  I.      ' 


Is  an  attempt  to  delineate  the  Barrow  I  u$ed  to  drop 
my  wheat,    {Set  jnatt  IIL"]         '  ^^  '  j  r*    !•.   c:    i 

OE,  one 
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D  E,  one  of  the  feet  13  inches. 

The  fllameler  of  the  wheel,  viz.  S  T,  42  inches. 

The  dimensions  of  each  hopper.: 


T  V  f  ^^^  ^^  inches. 

1 


KL 

or     ^  i8i  inches. 
HI 


L  P  1  12  inches  of  which,  x  y,  makes  4  inches  ; 
or     >  2nd  the  length  of  the  hairs  of  the  brush  is  one 

iwj      inch. 

X  Y»  is  the  form  of  the  brushy  made  moveable  upon  a 
, hinge  at  Z>  so  that  the  hairs  of  the  brush  may  aA  by 
pressing  against  a  cylinder  at  the  bottom  of  the  hopper, 
and  suffer  more  or  less  seed  to  drop  from  it,  according  as 
it  is  pressed  against  the  cylinder  by  the  screw  a  b.  This 
screw  is  3  inches  long,  fastened  to  the  brush  x  y,  and  by 
ading  through  a  female  screw  e  f,  fixed  at  the  end  of  the 
handle  A  B,  viz.  at  c,  presses  the  brush  against  the  cyliii« 
der. 

The  cylinder  x  is  in  length  two  inches ;  its  diameter 
2 i  inches.  It  has  twelve  cups  indented  in  its  surface; 
each  cup  i  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  cylinder  is  fixed 
upon  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  and  revolves  with  it  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hopper,  so  as  to  carry  the  wheat  out  of  it 
by  the  cups  on  its  surface 

The  hopper  is  supported  iipon  the  handle  A  B,  atPO, 
and  by  the  stay  F  G, 

No.  II. 

Is  an  attempt  to  deline^rte  [BiyJPotd^U  £arrouh^[Sfit 
Plate  IV.l  It  is  only  the  Barrow  No.  I.  wWi'  two 
wheel;  instead  lof  bii«'V  the  two  wheels' jiad'th^  ^k>tree 

.  .1  ..    ^  ''  are 
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are  united  like  the  wheels  of  what  are  called  Tarmouili 
carts. 

a  b  c  are  difierent  views  of  the  springs  A  B»  against 
which  the  lids  of  the  hoppers  fs^l^  and  are  fastened ;  a 
is  a  side  view»  b  the  back,  and  c  a  front  view. '  This 
barrowy  and  No.  I.  I  formed  myself  from  a  single  barrow, 
which  I  saw  when  I  accompanied  my  friend  Munnikos 
into  Lincolnshire,  to  visit  the  Rev.  and  Hon.  Mr.H'iND*  ' 

SEV. 

Note.— T\it  flat  piece  of  iron  k  1,  lies  parallel,  and  the 
plates  d  g,  f  h,  perpendicular,  to  the  horizon^ 

.  •   No.  III., 

My  ScuffUr  [See  Plate  \.  Ftg,  i.]  is  an  instiiiment 
formed  from  a  double-breas'ted  foot-plough  :  thus— 1  took 
oflT the  breasts  of  the  plough,  and  had  a  share  larger  and 
flatter  than  the  original  share  made.  I  then  fastened,  at  the 
end  of  the  beam  of  the  plough,  a  cross  beam  of  wood,  3 
feet  long,  4  inches  broad,  4  inches  thick,  and  at  the 
dtstamce  of  f  2|  inches  each  way  from  the  centre  of  this 
cross-beam,  inserted  two  coulters,  each  12  inches  long,  3 
inches  broad,  and  ^  of  an  inch  thick  on  the  back,  but  re« 
duced  to  3-8ths  in  front ;  and  into  these  coulters,  at  the 
bottom,  I  rivctted  two  sbai^s,  of  nearly  the  same  size  as  the 
first  share,  which  was  9  inches  broad,  but  these  two  only 
8  inches.  The  cross-beam  I  strengthened  by  two  iron 
reins,  or  bars,  fixed  to  the  cross-beam,  and  also  to  the 
beam  of  the  plough,  thus: 

a       m      e         f      n     h 


c  d,  a  pare 
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c  d,  a  part  of  the  beam  of  the  plough, 
a  hf  the  cross-beam. 


iron  reins/  or  bars  to  .strengthen  the  cross-beam* 


the  . 

the     />^ 


The  coultcn  which  arc  fixed  into  the 
cross-beami  do  not  stand  perpendicularly,  ^jfv 

but  inclining,  as  the  coulter  at  the  head 
the  plough,  thus. they  are  fixed  into  the 
cross-beam  by  a  screw,  a  b,  and  a  nut^  c  d. 

The  advantage  of  this  scuffler  above  any  that  I  have 
seen  is,  that  it  is  used  with  two  horses  only.  It  does  the 
work  of  more  than  two  ploughs,  as  the  three  shares  cut 
nearly  the  width  of  30  inches,  whereas  two  ploughs  would 
cut  only  24  inches.  My  farm  consists  of  heavy  land,  as 
well  as  land  of  a  mixed  soil. 

No.  IV^ 

Next  I  am  to  describe  my  Hoe-Plough^  which  I  formed 
purposely  to  scarify  and  hoe  wheat  on  four-furrow  work* 
At  the  time  when  I  visited  Mr.  Lindsey,  I  saw  a 
double  mould-board  foot-plough,  which  he  sent  to  Mr. 
MuNNiKGS,  and  from  it  I  had  one  made  like  it.  Upon 
the  beam  of  this  hoc-plough  I  have  fixed  two  scarifiers  (or 
hoes,  as  I  want  them),  [See  Plate  V.  Fig.  2.] 

A  B  represents  a  part  of  the  back  of  the  beam  of  the 
plough ;  A  the  head,  and  B  the  tail. — c  e  is  a  small  iron 
bolt,  with  a  nut  and  screw  at  one  end,  fixed  into  a  cap 
upon  the  beam,  to  be  taken  out  at  pleasure.  '  At  each  end 
of  this  bolt  is  fixed  a  chain,  c  d,  e  f ,  each  two  feet  long, 
aiid  hooked  to  plates  of  iron,  d  g,  f  h.  These  plates,  d  g» 
f  h,  are  flat,  and  8f  inches  long,  2f  inches  broad,  and 
moveable  upon  staples  fastened  into  tlie  beam :  upon  the 

ends 
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ends  of  these  fiat  plates  of  iron  are  fixed  two  pieces  of 
wood,  d  o»  f  p,  parallelopipedsy  a  feet  3  indies  long,  2  f, 
inches  broad,  and  2  i  thick  ;  moveable  at  d  and  f  by  hooks 
(upon  the  vvooii  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  iron  plates) » 
and  eyes  (upon  the  iron  plates).  The  points  q  and  r' 
mark  the  distances  to  which  the  expanding  mouW-boards 
are  opened,  viz.  about  lO  inches  from  one  to  the  ot^ier. 

At  m  and  n,  distances  beyond  the  points  qand  f^  are  cut 
grooves  through  the  wooden  parallelopipeds,  for  the  scari- 
fiers and  hoes  to  be  fixed  in. 

k  1,  is  a  flat  piece  of  iron,  3  feet  long,  and  2  inches 
broad,  J  an'inch  thick,'  passing  through  grooves  in  each  * 
parallelopiped«  and  in  the  grooves  through  which  it  passes 
arc  screws  to  fasten  it.  This  irbn  does  not  communicate 
with  the  beam  of  the  plough.  At  ^  and  t,  poihts  oh  each 
side  the  beam,  are  hung  weights,  such  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  the  scarifiers  or  hoes  do  their  work  properly; 

I  do  not  describe  my  scarifiers  and  hoes,  because  they 
are  nearly  the  same  as  are  used  upon  all  instruments  of 
this  kind* 

RAKE. 

The  hand -wheel  rake  of  Fleg  is  an  excellent  implement 
for  both  hay  and  com  :  it  is  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
common  hay«rake  ;  about  four  feet  long  in  the  rake,  and 
die  two  wheels  of  tiine  inches,  diameter,  so  fixed  that  the 
teeth  are  kept  in  any  position,  at  the  will  of  the  holder* 

THRESHING  MILL. 

Mr.  Johnson,  at  Keitipston,  was  so  obliging  as  to 
order  horses  into  his  mill,  that  I  might  view  it.  To  me 
it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  best  I  have  seen ;  if  not  the 
very  best  of  the  larger  machines.     The  movements  are 

unj^om- 
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uocommonly  smooth.  It  requires  from  six  to  eight  horses^ 
six  men,  and  one  woman  ;  threshes,  without  any  ques- 
tion, much  cleaner  than  the  flail,  and,  without  any 
doubt,  cheaper.  To  bring  it  to  its  present  pcrfcdlion 
cost  Mr.  Johnson  much  time,  attention,  and  expense  ; 
but  as  he  was  determined  to  carry  liis  point,  he  never  ' 
stopped  till  it  worked  to  his  mind ;  and  having  completed 
it,  the  repairs  have  been  quite  trifling.  He  attributes  the 
common  complaints  of  their  being  always  out  of  order, 
to  orfginal  errors  or  inattention  in  the  construction.  The 
arrangement  is  excellent,  for  disposing  of  the  chafF,  colder, 
straw,  and  com,  at  once,  in  their  respeSive  places,  with- 
out any  confusion  or  removals ;  and  it  takes  up  a  very 
smaU  part  of  a  barn.  It  was  built  by  Mn  Wigful,  of 
Lynn.  ^ 

Mr.  Drozier^s,  of  Rudham  ;  bujk  by  Messrs.  Wig- 
ful,^ 1799: 

Machine     --.--.        ^,  70 

Blacksmith   1    •    1   v  2C 

^  I   includmg  repairs         .        -         ^ 

Carpenter     ^  ^     ^  ^5 

Workmen's  wages  and  board,  25  weeks,  4  men  105 
Timber  and  deals      .....        40 

Including  a  granary  over  the  wbed,  of  26  feet  by  24. 

The    threshing-mill,    with  dressing  addition,   would 
have  cost  about  120I. 

A  repair  now  in  hand  will  cost  loL  at  least. 

EXPENSE   OP   THRESHING.  £.     S.   d. 

Four  Strong  horses,  at  5s.         *        -        -        100 
One  boy  to  drive     -        -        -  O     I     o 

Carry  forward    -    -    jf.  1     i    o 

Three 
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Brought  for^Xrard         -         l     i     o 
Three  women,    to  hand  and   untie 

sheaves  -        -         -        -         o    a     O 

One  man  with  ditto  -  -         016 

One  man  to  feed  the  machine      -026 
One   mail  cleans   the  machine,    and 

throwi  the  foul  Corn  to  the  riddle     020 
Ont  man  td  c^rry  away  straw      -         016 


096 


Repairs  and  oil,  calculated  at  10  per 

cent,  on  120I.  12l. 
At  60  days  work       -        -        -        -         -040 


£'^   H    o 


The  mill  will  thresli  40  comb  of  wheat  in  eight  hours, 
50  comb  of  barley,  60  of  oats  and  pease,  and  tiirashcs 
pease  better  chan  any  thing.  The  same  men,  wbile  the 
horses  bait,  dress  the  corn  with  the  winnowing  ma« 
chine.    , 

40  comb  of  wheat,  34s.  at  lod.  a  comb. 

50  comb  of  barley,  34s.  at  8d. 

60  comb  of  oats  and  pease,  34s.  at  6|d. 

He  is  confident  that  the  machine  threshes  much  cleaner 
than  any  flails.  Every  man  that  has  examined  the  straw, 
admits  this  without  a  shadow  of  doubt ;  and  barley  equal- 
ly with  any  other  sort.  One  objedlion  however,  is, 
breaking  the  straw  for  thatching ;  but  this  is  none  for 
cattle.  It  makes  the  chaff  good  ;  but  leaves  no  corn  in  the  ^ 
coid«r — not  a  grain.  He  has  not  tried  threshing  with 
the  mill  any  straw  from  flails  ;  but  that  there  is  a  saving, 
he  has  no  doubt. 

Common  threshing  was  never  less  than  is.  per  comb ; 
may  be  reckoned  for  wheat,  oa  an  average  is.  3d.  for  this 

NORFOLK.]  F  neigh* 
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neighbourhood  >  for  barley,  6d.  the  general  price,  but  jd. 
the  average  now  ;  oats  and  pease,  6d.  On  an  emergency* 
there  is  a  power  of  getting  corn  out  much  quicker  thaa 
without  a  machine. 

Mr.  Whiting,  of  Fring,  has  a  large  threshing-mill» 
built  by  an  engineer  from  Scotland,  Mr.  Fordyce.  It 
cost  him  200I. ;  is  worked  by  6  horses ;  threshes  24  comb 
of  wheat  in  the  day,  55  of  barley,  and  from  63  to  84  of 
oats.  It  has  five  beaters  on  the  drum-wheel,  and  the  fluted 
segment  of  a  cylinder  which  covers  the  drum  in  two  parts^ 
with  an  unfluted  plate  between  them,  whicK  is  raised  or  sunk 
by  a  short  lever;  this  as  a  guard  against  stones  getting  in* 
In  another  circumstance  also  it  is  singular  ;  there  is  a  long 
platform,  with  a  rolling  cloth  bottom ;  the  whole  raised 
or  sunk  at  pleasure,  for  delivering  the  corn,  across  the 
floor  space  of  the  barn,  from  the  gqf  in  which  the  cora 
is  stacked,  to  the  other  end  in  which  the  mill  is  built ; 
which  saves  much  labour,  and  works  to  bis  satisfaflion. 

EXPENSE  OF  THRESHING.  £.    S*    d. 

Four  men ;  one  to  feed,  one  to  hand  the  corn^ 

two  at  the  straw,  and  one  to  drive 
One  boy  at  the  straw       -         .        -        , 
One  woman  -  -        -        .        . 

Six  horses      .----. 


0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

lO 

0 

0 

» 

0 

12 

0 

106 


Repairs  have  been  considerable,  but  10 percent, 
a  large  estimate,  or  20!.:  if  it  works  80 
days,  this  is  -  -  --05 


This  may  be  called  is.  a  comb  for  wheat,  £id.  for 
barley,  and4d.  for  pease  and  oats.    As  to  its  performance, 

Mn 
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Mr.  WhitIno  is  well  satisfied  with  it;  no  flails  in  com- 
mon matiagcment  equal  it  for  cleanness^  aod  with  bar-* 
Icjr  as  well  as  all  other  sorts  of  corn. 

The  horse- wheel  is  upon  a  difFerent  constraflion  from 
the  common  ones,  working  by  a  cogged-wheel  of  smair 
diameter  below,   instead  of  above  the  horses;    and  the 
conimuntcating    spindle    under    their    path;    but    Mr. 
Whiting  says  it  is  hard  work. 

Mr  Styleman,  of  Snettisham,  has  a  very  capital 
nrilly  which  cost  300I.  It  is  worked  by  8  horses,  and 
threshes  in  a  day  of  8  hours  120  comb  of  barley,  pease, 
or  o&ts,  and  80  of  wheat.  It  is  afterwards  dressed  in  the 
hand  machine. 


EXPENSES. 

^• 

s. 

J. 

Two  men  to  feed,  alternately    - 

0 

4 

0 

One  at  the  chaflF 

0 

2 

0 

One  at  the  straw 

0 

X 

6 

Four  women        .            -            - 

0 

4 

0 

Two  drivers         -         - 

0 

2 

0 

o  13    6 
Eight  horses         -  -  -  -140 

Repairs,  10  per  cent.  30I. :  if  80  days  work,  it 
is,  per  diem,        -  -  -         -        070 

;C>a    4    6 

The  wheat  is  therefore  threshed  at  6d.  per  comb,  and 
the  other  sorts  of  corn  at  4|d.  As  to  clean  work,  it  does 
every  sort  of  corn  far  cleaner  than  the  generality  of  task- 
ing, and  barley  equally  with  the  rest. 

Mr.  Coke,  of  Holkham,  has  a  very  large  machine, 
which  cost  about  600L  Besides  threshing,  it  grinds  «om» 
works  two  chafF-cutters,  and  breaks  oil-cake. 

F9  SXPEMSSS* 
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EXPENSE8. 

£.s. 

</. 

Two  men  to  feed    -         -            .            . 

0    3- 

0 

Three  men  to  remove  straw 

0    4 

6- 

One  sacking  the  corn        -             - 

0    I 

6 

Three  to  hand  the  sheaves       -            -      - 

0    4 

6 

Two  drivers         -            -            -            - 

0    a 

3 

One  looker-on,  to  oil,  and  sec  all  in  order 

0    2 

6 

Eight  horses          -             -             .             . 

I    4 

0 

Interest  of  6od.  at  lo  per  cent.  80  days     - 

c- 

0  15 

0 

• 

9  17 

3 

Its  work  has  not  been  tried  with  sufficient  accuracy 
with  any  thing  but  wheat,  of  which  it  threshes  64  combs 
a-day:  it  has  sacked  13  comfes  in  an  hour;  but  no  rule, 
as  it  was  a  mere  exertion  :  64  combs,  at  52s.  3d.  is  9|d. 
per  comb.  The  common  price  is  is. ;  here,  therefore,  is  a 
saving ;  no  flails  equal  it  for  cleanness  in  every  sort  of  corn  i- 
and  ft  dresses  better  than  any  method  whatever  that  has 
been  yet  tried.  It  occupies  tqo  great  a  space  in  one  of  tHe 
finest  barns  in  England  :  it  prevents  the  stowing  of  near 
300  quarters  of  barley.  The  more  of  these  machines  I  sec,, 
the  more  I  am  convinced  of  the  saving  that  would  at-» 
tend  the  moveable  stacks  I  proposed  in  the  Amials* 

Mr.  Bevan,  of  Riddlesworth,  built  one  by  a  person 
from  Leith,  in  Scotland  :  it  cost  lool  The  following  is 
Mr.  Day,  the  bailiff's,  calculation  of  its  work,  compared 
with  common  flails. 
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TO   THRESHING   BY    FlfAILS. 

Forty  combs  barleyy  at  7d.  come  to      -134 
To  dressing  of  ditto 


Fifty  combs  oats,  at  6d. 
Dressing  ditto,  -at  is.  •pQr  score 


0 

2 

0 

£- 

1 

5 

4 

1 

S 

0 

•0 

2 

6 

£■ 

I 

7 

6 

I 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 

I' 

I 

12 

P 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

.£' 

2 

2 

0 

Forty  combs  rye,  at  94* 
Dressing  ditto,  at  is.  per  score 


Forty  combs  wheat,  at  is. 
Dressing  ditto 


THRESHING    BY   MILL. 

Fony  combs  barley  take  eight  horses,^ 

2s.  6d.         -         -        •        ^  100 

Ten  men,  at  ^s.  6d.  each        -            -  O  15    o 

To  dressing  ditto,  five  men  one  day  076 

Barley  costs  more  by  17s.  sd. 
Fifty  combs  oats  take  eight  horses,  at  28. 6d.  .  i     o    o 
Ten  men,  at  is.  6d.  each  .  O  15    o 

To  dressing  ditto  *  -076 

Oats  cost  more  by  15s. 


^3 
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Forty  combs  rye  take  eight  horses,  at  2;^.  6d^  i     o    o 

Ten  men,  at  is.  6d.  each        -            -  o  15    o 

To  five  ditto,  at  is.6d.  one.  day  dressing  076 


Rye  costs  more  by  los.  6d. 
Forty  combs  wheat  take  eight  horses 
Ten  men,  at  is..6d.  each 
Five  ditto  to  dressing 

£■ 

Wheat  costs  more  by  6d. 

^  The  flails  thresh  much  cleaner,  as  the  thatching  of  the 
stacks  prpyes  -,  so  that  if  this  article  were  brought  to  ac- 
count,  it  would  go  much  further  against  the  mill.  Nor  is 
here  any  thing  reckoned  for  repairs,  which  have  always 
amounted  to  from  61.  to  81.  a  year:  to  which  add  5I.  inte^ 
rest  of  capital,  and  the  worthlessness  of  bad  threshing  mills 
nyill  be  su£5ciently  obvious. 

31802.— Mr.  Bevan  has  had  the  machine  eight  or  ten 
years  j  and  thinks  the  material  objedt  is  the  power  of  get- 
ting out  a  crop  to  sell  for  seed,  or  to  employ  the  men  and 
horses  in  a  wet  day  -,  but  is  clear  that  if  he  had  it  nor,  he 
would  not  build  one,  unless  he  was  certain  of  its  threshing 
barley  cleaner  than  his  does. 

Mr.  Farb.ow,  of  Shipdam,  has  built  one  of  these  mills 
on  his  new  farm  at  Savhain :  Mr.  Wigful,  of  Lynn,  was 
the  engineer :  it  is  worked  by  four,  five,  or  six  horses, 
req^irii^g  also  three  men  and  three  women  and  a  boy.  It 
threshes  with  that  strength  40  combs  of  pease  in  a  day; 
40  of  oats  ;  •  30  of  barley  ;  and  20  pf  wheat ;  but  the 
dressing  is  not  Aiore  than  half  efFedled^  so  that  the  com- 
mon 
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men  machiiK  is  necessary  to  Anish  it,  by  which  a  man 
and  woman  will  dress  60  combs  a  day.  It  threshes  ail 
grain  very  clean ;  barley  as  well  as  the  rest ;  and  in  a  year 
and  quarter's  nearly  constant  work,  has  not  demanded  any 
repairs.  Yet  upon  the  whole  Mr.  F.  is  not  well  satisfied 
with  it.  On  examination,  I  found  it  very  aukwardly 
placed:  the  delivery  of  the  corn  is  in  too  confined  a  space, 
dose  to  a  wall»  so  that  men  must  attend  to  take  it  away  ; 
the  straw  is  thrown  out  against  a  door  into  a  yard^ 
when  it  cannot  all  be  wanted,  and  no  su£Bcient  receptacle 
for  the  chaff:  the  appearance  is  as  if  the  machine  was 
hooked  into  a  building,  and  not  the  building  raised  for  the 
machine*  One  is  never  to  see  an  end  to  ill  ]^dapted  farm 
buildings. 

Mr.  GoocH,  of  Qaiddenham,  has  a  threshlng-nhiH 
built  by  Burr  EL,  of  Thetford.  It  works  with  two 
horses;  and  threshes  all  sorts  of  grain  to  his  S2>tisfa6lion, 
barley  included. 

Mr.  Rbeves,  of  Heverland,  has  a  threshing-mill^ 
which  is,  I  think,  nearer  to  pcrfeflion  than  any  other  I 
have  seen :  it  is  made  by  Mr.  AssBY,  of  Blyborough,  in 
Suffolk  ;  works  with  two  or  three  horses,  and  cost  io<3 
guineas.  I  found  it  at  work,  threshing  oats :  it  does  for 
barley,  as  well  as  for  any  other  grain,  threshing  32  combs 
in  a  day,  of  7|  hours ;  more  of  oats ;  40  of  pease,  and 
30  of  wheat :  its  day's  work  of  wheat,  threshed  the  day 
before  I  was  there,  was  31  combs,  standing  sacked  in  the 
bam.  It  varies  considerably  in  the  beating-drom  cylinder 
from  the  others  I  have  seen,  it  being  of  a  much  larger 
diameter,  and  has  11  beaters.  Mr.  Reeves  is  perfeflly 
well  satisfied  with  it ;  and  the  men  all  agreed  that  it  does 
the  work  much  better  than  the  flail.  It  has  had  no  repairs 
in  the  tlircshing  one  crop ;  nor  docs  he,  from  tlic  simpli- 
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City  of  the  movements,  expe£i  that  it  will  be  in  that 
respeA  the  least  expensive. 

Mr.  Beck,  of  Castle  RiseJng,  has  a  threshing-mill 
built  by  Mr.  Wigfol,  of  Lynn  ;  he  works  it  with  four, 
five,  or  six  horses,  three  men  and  three  women.  It 
threshes  32  combs  of  wheat,  64  of  barley,  or  80  of  pease, 
in  a  day  ;  cost  200  guineas,  and  has  had  very  trifling  re- 
pairs in  three  years,  not  3I.  and  threshes  barley  as  clean 
as  any  otlier  grain.     I  saw  i^  at  its  work,  and  clean  done. 

CHAFF-CUTTER. 

Mr.  BpRTON,  of  Langley,  has  so  high  an  opinion  of 
cutting  bay  into  chaflF,  that  he  gives  his  horses  nothing 
else ;  and  finds  that  a  bushel  weighing  141b.  will  go  as 
far  as  jolb.  given  in  the  commgn  way. 

Mr.  KerricH)  of  Harleston,  has  attached  one  of 
Salmon's  chafF-cutters,  which  cost  him  twenty-two 
guineas,  to  his  malt  mill ;  and  as  he  had  to  fix  it  in  a 
chamber  near  to  thp  stable,  for  the  chaff  to  fall  at  oncQ 
into  the  chafF-room,  which  joins  it,  and  the  whole  buikl- 
iaig  detached  from  the  mill,  he  very  ingeniously  con-p 
trived  a  communication  of  the  power,  under  the  pavement 
of  the  yard,  by  a  universal  joint.  The  engine  cuts  40 
Bushels  an  hour,  with  no  other  expense  than  feeding; 
and  the  addition  of  labour  cq  the  horse  so  small,  that  a 
man's  force  will  take  the  wliole  pressure  off.  He  finds 
the  saving,  by  giving  hay  in  cbafF only,  to  amount,  at  the 
lowest  computa)iion«  to  one-fourth.  He  also  applies  the 
engine  to  cutting  green  rye,  njixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  hay,  which  makes  a  most  fragrantly  sweet  food,  with 
sutention  not  to  keep  it  after  cutting  more  than  six  or  seven 
hours.    Two  ficres  of  rye  thus  used  in  soiling,  last  twenty 

horses 
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.  horses  three  weeks  :  succeeded  by  winter  tares,  and  tliesc 
by  summer  tares.       * 

STEAM-ENGINE. 

• 
Mr.  GoocH,  of  Quiddenham,  in  Norfolk,  having  a 

w^ter-mill  which  was  sometimes  unemployed  far  want  of 

water,  ere6led  a  steam-engine  contiguous,  at  the  expense 

of  about  500L     The  stove  which  heats  the  boiler,  is  so 

contrived  as  to  burn  coal  to  coke  for  his  malt-house.  Ouc 

man  attepdsboth  the  engine  and  the  cinder  oven.    It  was, 

in  the  drought  of  1800,  of  singular  use  to   the  whole 

country,  for  wind  and  water  having  both  failed  in  a  great 

measure,  com  was  brought  from  tea  miles  distance,  to  be 

ground  by  this  engine  :  he  has  two  pair  of  stones  to  the 

water-wheel,  and  two  pair  to  the  engine.     The  powcr^ 

that  of  twelve  horses.    . 

The  first  steam-engine  eredled  in  Norfolk  for  merely 
agricultural  purposes,  and,  for  what  I  know,  in  England, 
is  one  now  erecSting  at  Haydon,  by  Colonel  Buller. 
He  has  conirafled  for  the  sum  of  600I.  It  is  to  do  the 
work  of  ten  horses;  to  work  a  threshing -mill  that  shall 
thresh  and  dress  six  lasts  a  day :  it  is  to  grind  corn  also, 
and  cut  straw  ;  to  grind  nine  bushels  of  wheat  with  one 
bushel  of  good  Newcastle  coals,  of  841b.  weight,  and  this- 
with  all  the  other  works  going  on  at  the  same  time :  the 
Colonel  to  find  timber.  Last  year  his  hay  and  straw  cut- 
ting cost  above  70I.  therefore  little  doubt  can  be  entertained 
of  the  plan  answering.  ^ 

Under  the  head  Implements,  I  must  not  conclude  with- 
out mentioning  a  person  of  most  extraordinary  mechanical 
talents.  Mr.  Jex,  a  young  blacksmith  at  Billingford,  at  16 
years  of  age,  having  heard  that  there  was  such  a  machine 
as  a  way-measurer,  he  reflc<52ted  by  what  machinery 
the  result  could  be  produced,  and  set  to  work  to  con- 
trive 
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trirc  one :  the  whole  was  his  own  invention.  It  was 
done,  as  might  be  expe<3ed,  in  a  round  about  way,  a 
motion  too  accelei-ated,  correded  by  additional  wheeb ; 
but  throughout  the  compiexrty  such  accurate  calculations 
were  the  basis  of  his  work,  that  when  finished  and  tried^ 
It  was  perfeflly  corrcQ  without  alteration.  His  inventive 
talents  are  unquestionable.  He  has  made  a  machine  for 
cutting  watch  pinnons ;  a  depthening  tool ;  a  machine  for 
cutting  and  finishing  watch- wheel  teeth,  of  his  own  in- 
vention ;  a  clock  barrel  and  fuzee  engine,  made  without 
ever  seeing  any  thing  of  the  kind.  He  made  a  clock  ;  the 
teeth  of  the  wheels  cut  with  a  hack  saw,  and  tlie  balance 
with  a  half  round  file.  He  has  made  an  ele£lrical  ma- 
chrne,  and  a  powerful  horse-shoe  magnet. 

Upon  being  shewn  by  Mr.  Munnings  a  commort 
barrow-drill,  the  delivery  by  a  notclied  cylinder,  he  in- 
vented and  wrought  an  absolutely  new  delivery  ;  a  brass 
cylinder,  with  holes,  having  moveable  plugs  governed  by 
springs,  which  clear  the  holes  or  cups,  throwing  out  the 
seed  of  any  size  with  great  accuracy;  and  not  liking  the 
application  of  the  springs  on  the  outside  of  the  cyliiKler, 
reversed  the  whole ;  and  in  a  second,  now  making,  placed 
them  most  ingeniously  within  it.  He  has  not  yet  failed 
in  any  thitig  he  has  undertaken  :  he  makes  every  thing 
himself:  he  models,  and  casts  them  in  iron  and  brass, 
having  a  powerful  wind-furnace  of  his  own  invention.  It 
is  melancholy  to  see  such  a  genius  employed  in  all  the 
work  of  a  common  blacksmith.  However,  he  is  only  23 
years  of  age,  and  i  am  mistaken  greatly,  if  he  does  not  ere 
long  move  in  a  much  higher  sphere.  This  is  not  a 
country  in  which  such  talents  can  long  be  buried :  a  mind 
so  occupied  has  had  no  time  for  vicious  habits  ;  he  is  a 
very  sober  honest  young  man,  and  bears  an  excellent 
diarafter. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 
ENCLOSING. 


THE  number  of  parliamentary  enclosures  that  have 
taken  place  of  late  years  in  Norfolk,  and  the  remarkable 
improvements  which  were  known  to  have  flowed  from 
them,  made  it  an  obje<Sl  of  considerable  importance  to 
ascertain  the  result,  as  far  as  it  could  be  procured  by  visit- 
ing the  respe£live  places,  or  obtaining  information  from 
the  Commissioners,  or  other  persons  interested  in  the 
work  thuseffeded.  With  this  view  I  visited  many  of 
them,  and  gained  the  best  iotdligence  to  be  procured  * 
concerning  the  rest.  The  fallowing  alphabetical  table 
contains  the  result  of  these  inquiries,  with  such  additions, 
Tiot  inmiediately  relative  to  enclosing,  as  circumstances 
induced  my  attending  to* 

ACLE,  1797. 

^uantitj,^^About  350  acres  of  common,  300  of  it  grass  ; 
the  great  obje<^  laying  lands  together:  no  half-year  land. 

Jient* — Now  aos.  and  upwards. 

C«r«. — Increased. 

SAegf. — Noiie  before,  nor  at  present :  not  100  in  tlic 
parish. 

Cowt. — The  same  ;  but  few  ;  they  might  keep  more : 
perhaps  more  bullocks. 

Course, — Now^  i.  Turnips;  2.  Barley;  5.  Seeds,  one 
year  >  4.  Wheat ;  5.  Barley  or  oats ;  a  middling  crop  of 

barley, 
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barley,  lo  comb  an  acre;  wheat,  average  9  comb ;  oats 
20  comb  sometimes,  average  14 ;  turnips,  all  for  bullocks, 
and  generally  in  stalls. 

Improvement. — The  chief  improvement  is  the  bringing 
marie  from  Thorpe,  near  Norwich,  by  w^atcr ;  notwith^ 
standing  which  conveyance  it  costs  4s.  6d.  a  cart-load,  and 
to  5s.  or  more  on  the  land :  they  lay  on  8  or  9  loads  an  acre, 
\vhich  has  more  effeft  than  40  or  50  of  what  they  call 
clay,  though  that  has  a  good  eiFervescence  with  acids. 
TI^  marie  works  sooner,  and  mixes  better*  The  nlarshes 
are  very  extensive,  and  have  for  centuries  yielded  much 
ituff^  as  rushes,  &c.  for  making  dung,  and  thus  contri- 
buted to  the  great  fertility  of  much  of  this  country.  More 
than  8  or  9  loads  of  marie  is  prejudicial  for  a  time ;  a 
farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  tried  12  loads,  and  did  mi^ 
chief  at  first. 


POPULATIOW. 

1780.- 

—Males,        3 

1785.- 

—Males,        9 

Females,     c 

Females,     6 

—  8 

"-^S 

I78I.- 

-Males,        7 

1786.- 

—Males,       4 

Females,     7 

Females,    3 

—  14 

—  7 

178a.- 

-Males,      10 

1787.- 

-Males,        8 

Females,    5 

Fiemaks,    7 

— ^S 

^^5 

1783- 

-Males,        7 

1788.- 

-Males,      12 

Females,  11 

Females,    8 

—18 

—20 

1784.- 

p-Males,        5 

1789.- 

-Males,        5 

Females,    8 

Females,    5 

—'3 

— 10 

Males       . 

• 

70 

Females,  - 

«        * 

6S 
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Females,    4 
— II 
1791.— Males,       12 

Females,     9 
— 21 
1792. — Males,      13 

Females,  12 

-26 
1793. — Males,        2 
Females,    5 

■     —  7 
1794.— Males,        3 

Females,  13 

— 16 
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1796.. 
1797.. 
1798V 
»799-- 


-Males,       4 

Females,     2 

—  6 

-Males,        » 

Females,     6 

—14 
-Males,        6 

Females,  12 

—18 
-Males,      1 1 

Females,  12 

—23 

-Males,      10 

Females,    8 
—18 


Males, 
Females,  - 

BURIALS 

1780. — Males,        9 

Females,  10 

—19 
1 78 1. — Males,         4 

Females,     9 

—13 
1782.— Males,        6 

Females,     9 

—15 
1783. — Males,        5 

Females,     5 

— 10 
1784 Males,        8 

Females,     7 

Males, 
Females,  - 


76 
84 


x6o 


^85- 
1786.- 

1787.. 

1788.- 

1789.- 


-Malcs,       6 

Females,  10 

—16 
-Males,        5 

Females,     ^ 

-8 
-Males,        o 

Females,    5    ^ 

-Males,        7 
Females,     5 

— 12 
-Males,        5 

Females,     6 
•     —II 


55 
69 


124 

1790. 
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1790* — Males,        6 
Females,    8 

—14 
i79i.-^Males,        6 

Females^     2 

—  8 
1792. — Males,        8 

Females,     3 
— II 
1793.— Males,        4 

Females,    3 

—  7 
1794.— Males,        4 

Females,    2 

—  6 


Males, 
Females,  - 


£MClOSllf<i^ 

'795- 


1796. 
1797. 
1798.. 
1799. 


-Mates,      rt     , 

Females,    6 

—17 
•-Males,       3 

Females,    3 

-Males,        5 

Fetnales,    6 

— II 
-Males,        6 

Females,     4 

— 10 
-Males,        3 

Females,    4 
—  7 


97 


56 
41 


Fint  period.      Baptisms, 
Burials, 

Increase, 

Second  period.  Baptisms, 
Burials, 

Increase, 


13s 
124 

II 

160 
97 

~3 


ASHILL. — EIJCLOSED  1 785. 

Scit — A  very  good  mixt  soilj;  scarcely  better  corn -land 
in  Norfolk. 
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land 


Quantity, — Whole  year  Ian 
Half  year  ditto 
Land  in  dispute 
Commons 


Roads 


Acref. 

819 

933 

2974 
20 


W 


Value 
.    610 
468 
190 

I8IS 


2994 

Rtn$, — Quality  price  18I.  i8s. 
Fifty-four  Proprietors. 

Cowrie. — Now,  i.  Turnips ;  2.  Barley  ;  3.  Clover^ 
one  year ;  4.  Wheat;  5.  Someitmes  Barley. 

Cffws. — Have  diminished. 

Pwr.— 39  acres  of  common  for  the  poor ;  fed  by  all 
whose  occupation  is  under  5I.  a  year ;  and  32  let,  and  applied 
in  coals.  The  former  of  no  benefit,  from  abuses.  Thcjr 
take  in  stock,  and  call  it  their  own,  but  none  of  the  real 
poor  enjoy  the  benefits. 

Tith€. — Remains  subjefl,  and  pays  5s.  and  5s.  6d.  an 
acre. 

Corn* — The  produce  of  corn  has  increased  to  an  extras 
ordinary  degree.  They  raise  upon  the  best  land  wheat  of 
8  combs  an  acre  ;  oats  20  combs;  and  barley  14. 

Improvement, — Has  been  in  general  great:  the  land, 
which  before  enclosing  was  worth  but  little,  has  been  sokl 
so  high  as  40I.  an  acre. 


1770. 
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Baptisms. 

Buriab. 

Baptinitt. 

Burub, 

1770 

- 

15 

- 

6 

1785 

- 

23 

■       */•* 

I77I 

- 

14 

- 

4 

1786 

- 

13 

-       14 

1772 

- 

7 

- 

7 

1787 

- 

18 

-      6 

»773 

- 

12 

- 

8 

1788 

- 

14 

-      7 

^774 

- 

12 

- 

9 

1789 

- 

16 

-      5 

»775 

-• 

IS 

- 

9 

1790 

- 

18 

-       9 

1776 

- 

13 

- 

S 

1791 

- 

II 

-     12 

1777 

• 

»-9 

- 

7 

1792 

- 

14 

-       4 

1778 

- 

10 

- 

16 

1793 

- 

26 

-     II 

1779. 

- 

16 

- 

IS 

1794 

- 

II 

-      7 

1780 

- 

»S 

- 

9 

179s 

- 

19 

-      9 

1781 

- 

14 

- 

9 

1796 

- 

23 

-      8 

1782 

- 

lO 

- 

17 

1797 

- 

17 

-     S 

J783 

- 

IS 

- 

14 

1798 

- 

16 

-      8- 

1784 

8 
19s 

13 
148 

1799 

18 

257 

-     10 
129 

Km  I 

;>eriod,    15  years  befo 

le  the  enclosure, 

Baptisms 

■« 

- 

- 

19s 

Burials 

- 

- 

- 

14& 

Increase 

Second  period,  15  years  since  the  enclosure, 
Baptisms  -  -         - 

Burials 

Increase 


47 

257 
129 

129 


BANHAM*— ACT    I789. 

i^j/j»//Vy.— About  1000  acres:  600  of  heath  and  com- 
mon ;  no  open  arable. 

S#i/.— Very  good  strong  land  ;  clay  bottom. 
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Rtnt. — Qualily  price  from  15s.  to  25$. 

Ctfr«.— All  turned  to  arable. 

Sheep. — 6  or  700  sheep  were  kept;  now  not  more  than 
300;  but  much  better :  some  farmers  breed,  and  some 
graze.     The  common  was  much  snbjedl  to  the  not* 

Cows, — Nearly  the  same  as  before. 

Tithe. — Remains  subject. 

Hates, — Heavy,  and  always  were  so:  3s.  6d«  or  4s.  in 
the  pound. 

Expenses. — There  was  much  road  to  liiake,  and  cost 
above  2bool. 

Poor, — An  allotment  of  30  acres  of  turf  fen,  for  fbel. 
No  complaints  of  any  injury.  The  herbslge  of  the  30 
acres  is  given  among  them. 

Improvement, — All  clayed  ;  and  where  wet,  hollow- 
drained. 


POPULATION. 

Baptiiai. 

BnrUli. 

Btftau. 

BimUtw 

1778 

-       36 

- 

II 

1789 

.       28 

-      18 

1779 

-      »5 

- 

16 

1790 

-       38 

-     «4 

1780 

.        28 

* 

at 

1791 

-      39 

-      9 

1781 

-      3» 

- 

21 

1792 

-     41 

-    »S 

178a 

-      27 

- 

a6 

1793 

-     50 

-    as 

1783 

-      3» 

- 

27 

1794 

-     41 

-    29 

1784 

-      30 

- 

a4 

»795 

-     34 

-     »9 

1785 

-      3* 

- 

16 

1796 

-      39 

-     34 

1786 

-      29 

- 

17 

.  1797 

-    ss  . 

-     16 

1787 

-      40 

- 

21 

1798 

-     31 

-     '3 

1788 

-      89 

- 

*9 

1799" 

-     44 

'     18 

338 


219 


426 


210 
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First  period.      Birihs 
Burials 

- 

- 

33* 
219 

Increase 

- 

• 

119 

Second  period.  Births 
Burials 

- 

- 

4«6 
aio 

Increase        •  -  216 

BA.RTOK. — ENCLOSED  1 774* 

^uafUtty. — Open  fields,  2626  acres;    commons  and 
wastes,  784;  total,  4087. 
&//•— Much  of  it  strong  land ;  but  some  on  chalk. 
Rent. — Now  about  2000I. 
Tithi4 — Land  assigned,  about  one-seventh. 
Corm — Increased  much. 

BINTREY  AND  TWIFORD. — ENCLOSED  1 795- 

S»IL — Mixed  soil ;  turnip  and  wheat  land. 

Quantity. — About  1 950  acres;  open  fields  661  acres; 
509  commons ;  the  rest  old  enclosures,  or  whole  year  land. 

Rent. — ^Before  enclosing  about  1200I. ;  quality  rent, 
1560I.  The  commons  let  at  20s.  which  were  not  wonh 
2s.  6d.  before. 

Course. — On  part  of  It  five  shift  husbandry  ;  on  part 
six. 

Corn.-^K  very  great  increase  from  the  common. 

Sheep. — Certainly  increased. 

Cows. — Not  diminished ;  as  some  part  remains  in  pasture. 

Imprcvemetit. — The  commons  drained  and  clayed. 

Tithe. — Remains  subjeA. 

Poor. — ^Tbere  were  26  acres  allotted  for  fuel,  let  by 
the  piirish.  There  were  46  commonable  rights ;  the 
whole  divided  according  to  value :  very  few  little  proprie* 
ton;  but  small  occupiers  suffered. 

Expenses. — 1900I. ;  paid  by  rate. 

BIRCH  AM 
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BtlELCHAM  (great). — ENCLOSED  1740. 

I  attempted  to  procure  information  here^  but  every  bodjr 
Sksls  dead  who  lived  ai  the  time^  except  the  old  Parish- 
Clerk,  who  remembered  nothing  more  tlian  working  at. 
the  fences.    Corn  must  be  increased. 


Btptinni 

1.    Boriali. 

Baptiimt.    Burial*. 

1680 

10 

-      II 

1700 

- 

II      -      8 

168 1 

9 

-      8 

1701 

- 

9      -      9 

1682 

It 

-     >3 

1683 

-        7 

-      5 

»96          iSS 

1684 

-       8 

5 

/ 

1685 

12 

-     s 

1702 

- 

13-6 

1686 

5 

-     10 

1703' 

- 

»3     -      7 

1687 

-       6 

-      6 

1704 

" 

4      -     1* 

1688 

6 

-      6 

»705 

- 

9      -      8 

1689 

7 

-      7 

1706 

- 

2 

A  Gap  in  the  Register. 

82 

76 

1722 

- 

7-    -      9 

1723 

- 

»3      -      9 

1690 

8 

'       4 

1724 

- 

7      -      3 

1691 

7 

-     S 

1725 

- 

6      -      7 

1692 

12 

-      7 

1726 

- 

"      -      5 

1693 

9 

-      3 

1727 

- 

12      -     10 

1694 

8 

-       4    . 

1728 

- 

8-12 

»69S 

-       6 

-     II 

1729 

- 

7      -       7 

1696 

-      »3 

-     10 

1730 

- 

8      -      7 

1697 

-       9 

-      9 

«73i 

- 

10-3 

1698 

-       9 

-      4 

1732 

- 

»S      -      9 

1699 

-      13 

-      5 

c 

1733 
2 

" 

so      -      9 

»734 
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»734 
»73S 
»736 
»737 
»738 
>739 
1740 


174T 

174« 

»743 
1744 
I74S 
J  746 

»747 
1748 

1749 
1750 

»75» 
»7S* 
1753 
1754 
»755 
1756 
»757 
1758 
1759 


B4ptisms.    Burials. 

7 


8 

17 

9 

»S 

la 

19 
9 

814 

«3 

»3 

>7 

9 

5 

8 

9 
7 
8 
12 
6 
8 
8 

12 

i 
8 
6 

7 
5 

»73 


10 
II 

9 

2 

S 
'4 


148 

5 

8 

7 

2 

8 

5 

2 

7 

2 

II 

5 

I 

7 
5 

4 
9 
7 
o 

lOI 


760 

761 

76a 

763 

764 

765 
766 

767 
768 
769 

770 
771 
772 

773 
774 

775 
776 

777 
77« 


Btpiiimi. 

4 

7 

3 
6 

4 
3 
7 
8 
6 
6 
8 

5 
7 
5 

5 

6 

12 

«5 
7 


779  - 

780  - 

7 

»5 

781      . 

6 

782      - 

7 

783      - 

'5 

784      - 

H 

785      - 

16 

786      - 

12 

787      - 

12 

788      - 

9 

789      - 

»4 

a5' 


BorUb. 

-  4 

-  8 
.  6 
•  II 

I 

.  6 

-  8 

-  8 

-  8 

-  6 

-  7 

-  S 

-  6 

-  S 

-  S 

-  5 

-  6 

■  8 

-  6 

-  6 

-  7 

-  12 

-  8 

-  8 

-  9 
.  8 

-  7 

-  7 

-  4 
.  8 

-  ao3 


1790 
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85 

* 

Jitft'uias, 

Buriali.      | 

Jiaptiims. 

Burialt. 

1790 

s 

- 

6 

1797        .           9 

-    s 

1791 

-    13 

- 

11 

1798        .           9 

-      6 

1792 

11 

- 

s 

1799        .          II 

a 

«793 

-     13 

- 

6 

1794 

10 

- 

12 

102 

6a 

»795 

12 

- 

4 

1796 

9 

- 

5 

Baptisms  in  19  years 

imraediately  preceding 

the  enclosure 

- 

• 

ai4 

Burials 

- 

- 

148 

Increase        -.        .  66 

Baptisms  in  19  years  immediately  following 

the  enclosure  •  •  -  17^ 

JBurials  -  -  .  iqi 

Increase        •        .  74 

Ten  years  from  1780  to  1789: 

Baptisms  -  -  •  120 

Burials  -  -  «  78 

Increase         •  •  42 

Ten  years  from  1790  to  1799: 

Baptisms  ...  202 

Burials  .  •  «  62 

Increase        -        •  40 

The  whole  of  this  account  is  unfavourable :  the  enclo* 
sure  lessened  Baptisms  so  far  as  these  data  extend ;  and  iu 
the  last  10  yean  there  are  18  fewer  baptisms  than  in  the 
10  preceding.    These  are  circumstances  not  uncommon 

03  in 
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in  this  part  of  Norfolk,  anil  they  deserve  an  attentive  in- 
vestigation. I  know  knothing  to  which  to  attribute  it, 
except  the  parishes  being  occupied  by  one  farmer ;  or  per- 
haps by  two,  or  at  most  three,  who  unite  and  prevent  the 
settlement  of  poor,  by  employing  hands  only  from  more 
populous  places.  In  such  a  case  the  local  deficiency  is 
made  up  elsewhere. 

BRANCASTER. — ENCLOSED  1755. 

^antity, — About  2350  acres,  besides  salt-marshes,  of 
which  960  were  breaks-,  1 020  common  field;  210  half- 
year  land ;  160  old  enclosures. 

Soil, — Good  sandy  loam. 

Rent. — What  it  was  before  the  enclosure  is  unknown  ; 
now  about  2500I.  a  year.  In  1792,  there  were  1570  acres 
sold,  containing  940  arable,  75  fresh  marsh,  and  555  salt 
marsh,  which  were  then  rented  at  500I.  a  year. 

Poor, — Very  well  ofF;  Barrow-hills,  a  common  of  65 
acres,  allotted  to  them ;  and  each  dwelling-house  has  a 
right  to  keep  two  cows  or  heifers ;  or  a  m^re  and  foa^; 
or  two  horses ;  and  also  to  cut  ixxxzt* 

i^/^i.-rDisbursQments  for  xhe  poor  : 


1760 

- 

^.91     0    0 

1770 

- 

- 

119    0    0 

.1787 

- 

- 

180    0    0 

1794 

7 

- 

203    0    0 

1799 

- 

- 

337    0    0    . 

A  rate  of  2s.   in  il. 

raises 

201I. 

;  this  last  year  the  rates 

therefore  were  above 

3s- 

Tithe, — Remains  subjeS. 

Corn.— Before  the  enclosure  it 

was  in  an  open,  rude,  bad 

state  \  no\y  in  five  or  six  regular  shifts. 


POPU- 
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POPULATION. 

SaftinM. 

Bwiak. 

Baptiim 

BwUb. 

1780 

7 

H 

1790 

-    «s 

-      10 

1781 

-       H 

-      »7 

1791 

-        2» 

•>       13 

1782 

-    14 

-      8 

1792 

-         16 

-       26 

'783 

8 

-     13 

1793 

-         16 

-    s 

J784 

-       15 

-     »3 

1794 

-      »9 

.      8 

1785 

JO 

-     10 

1795 

-      94 

-     10 

1786 

-      a6 

-      6 

1796 

-      18 

-      7 

1787 

-      H 

-     »i 

1797 

-      »3 

-      9 

1788 

30 

-    16 

1798 

II 

-      5 

1789 

-      14 

-      8 

1799 

-      18 

-      IQ 

142 

"3 

182 

102 

Tenements  i789>  136—544  souls. 
1797>  56osoals« 

First  period.      Baptisms 
Burials 

Increase 

Second  period.  Baptisms 
Burials 

Increase 


14a 
123 

— 

iSa 

10a 


In  the  last  ten  years,  i  in  31  born ;  i  in  56  died. 

BRESSINGHAM  AND  FERSFIELD. — 1798. 

j^M?»///y.— About  800  acres  of  common. 
Jdnt. — Will  be  18s.  some  worth  30s. 
Ctfrw.'— All  corn. 
Sheep. — Will  lessen. 
Cpws. — More  will  be  kept. 
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Poor.- 

—Never 

cut  any  fuel  on  the 

common:  1 

no  allot- 

ment. 
Ratei 

.—About 

5s. 

B&INTON. 

Baptisms.    Burials.      | 

Baptiimi 

.     Buriib. 

1780 

6 

-       3 

1790 

-      »3 

-      3 

lySi 

10 

-        3 

1791 

6 

-      7 

178* 

-       3 

-      3 

179* 

-       9 

2 

i?83 

7 

-      7 

»793 

9 

-       3 

1.784 

-       5 

-       8 

»794 

7 

-      5 

i?8s 

8 

-      5 

«79S 

-      S 

-       4 

1786 

-       7 

■       7 

1796 

7 

-      6 

1787    - 

6 

2 

»797 

-       8 

-     S 

1788 

9 

-      8 

1798 

8 

r 

1789 

9 

-      6 

1799 

7 

-      3 

» 

70 

52 



79 

39 

First  period.      Baptisms 

■ 

«. 

70 

Burials 

- 

- 

Sa 

Increase 

- 

- 

18 

S«Gond  period.  Baptisms 

. 

• 

79 

-      Burials 

- 

- 

39 

Increase 


40 


BROOK. 


-1800. 


Quantity. — 200  acres  of  comoion  \  no  open  field ;  all  will 
be  ploughed^  except  40  acres ;  die  value  will  be  above  208. ; 
quality  price,  15s. ;  never  paid  any  thing  but  to  Jobbers 
and  idle  fellows. 


OLD 
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OLD  BUCKENHAM. — ACT  179O. 

Quantity, — Near  900  acres  of  poor  common,  some  wet, 
the  rest  sandy  and  gravel;  a  little  good,  that  the  ad  ope-r 
rated  upon.     No  open  field  arable. 

Rent. — Quality,  price  5s.  to  ajs.  Now  15s.  acd  much 
raised  since  enclosing.    All  now,  15s. 

Cir».— All,  except  1 00  acres,  converted  to  arable. 

SAeep. — Very  few  kept  before  ;  certainly  increased. 

Cows,  &c.-— Lessened,  perbaps  two-thirds ;  bur  as  much 
butler  as  before ;  other  kinds  of  cattle  increased. 

Improvements. — The  soil  not  adapted  to  the  common 
ones. 

TltAe. — Free  before. 

if^i//j.— About  2s.  except  in  a  year  of  scarcity. 

Expvues. — Roads  inclixied,  above  1500L 

P^or.-— Had  JQO  acres  of  fen  allotted  for  fuel ;  the  her- 
bage lets  for  12I.  a  year;  bad,  as  at  Carleton,  a  double 
portion,  and  set  out  near  their  houses  ^  nobody  suffered  or 
complained ;  very  few  under  5!.  a  year  kept  cows ;  they 
have  not  been  injured  in  any  degree  whatever :  for  fuel,  i|re 
better  off  than  before;  as  no  draining  was  done  to  the  fen, 
it  is  not  under  any  regulations. 

BURNHAM    NORTON. 

This  parish  was  instanced  to  me,  as  a  proof  that  the  no- 
minal nnmber  of  cows  kept  before  enclosing,  was  a  mer& 
fallacy.  There  is  a  salt-marsh  common,  of  15  acres, 
which,  'if  embanked,  wonld  not  let  at  158.  There  are  24 
cows  kept  on  it  by  the  common-right  cottagers ;  they  have 
no  other  land ;  no  hay ;  no  turnips ;  no  means  of  winter 
support;  no  enclosiires  belonging  to  them,  ft  is  not 
known  that  they  do,  or  can  buy  hay  or  turnips.  How  tho 
cows  are  supported  is  an  enigma ;  but,  as  in  summer,  there 

is. 
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IS  not  feed  hardly  for  a  sheep,  it  may  easily  be  supposed 
what  the  24  cows  yield. 

Such  was  the  account  I  received  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
but  the  circumstances  seeming  extraordinary,  I  went  to 
the  place  itself  for  further  information,  and  there  I  was 
told  a  rather  different  account :  that  the  number  of  cows 
was  17  ^  tliat  they  had  another  small  common  besides  that 
alluded  to;  that  Mr.  Foley,  the  farmer  of  the  parish, 
sold  them  hay  and  straw  for  their  cows  ;  that  he  did  not 
disapprove  their  keeping  cows,  and  that  the  poor  were 
better  contented,  and  belter  off  here,  and  at  Brancaster, 
than  in  any  parish  near  them.  This  the  second  attetnpt ; 
]  shall  make  a  third,  by  seeing  Mr.  Foley  himself. 

Called ;  but  not  at  home. 

CANTLEY  AND  HASSIKGHAM. — l8oO. 

S^antitj. — 600  acres  of  common ;  no  open  fields ;  icx> 
acres  of  it  to  till ;  the  rest  marsh. 
Rent. — Increased  from  5s.  to  16$. 
Sheep. — No  sheep  ;  but  will  have  some. 
CWj.-^ Will  be  increased ;  and  gnusing  also. 
Cam. — Will  be  greatly  increased. 

CARLETON. — ENCLOSED  I777. 

^aniity. — About  3000  acres  in  all:  enclosed  about 
i%OOy  chiefly  icommon. 

£ai/.— Sandy  loam  ;  good  niixt  soil,  upon  a  clay  bottom. 

Rent.r^O\&  enclosed  )and,  15s.  to  aos«  before  the  enclo- 
sure  \  very  little  open  field ;  pew  rent  of  enclosed  com* 
mon,'  15s.  to  205.  quality  price. 

Corn. — Greatly  more  corn  produced  since  than  be£9re ; 
it  is  the  best  corn  parish  in  the  neighbourhood :  the  isoo 
acres  all  converted  to  com,  and  very  little  has  been  laid 
down :  nearly  half  more  com  than  before. 

Sheep. 
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^^^^.^-About  1000  sheep  were  kept  on  the  commoa 
before;  now  not  above  half;  they  buy  lambs  and  fatten 
tfaem,  having  changed  their  system  to  grazing  :  the  sheep 
betbre  were  nuich  subject  to  rot«  and  were  very  ordinary  i 
now  very  good. 

Cows. — As  many  as  ever,  or  rather  more,  and  have  a 
considerable  return  of  fat  beasts,  as  turnips  are  now  largely 
cultivated. 

Horses. — Are  increased  a  third,  in  fconsequence  of  tl^ 
increase  of  tillage. 

Jmfrovement.-^Tha  whole  1200  acres  have  been  marled^ 
and  all  the  parts  that  were  too  wet,  h^ve  been  hoflow- 
drained.  In  general  produce,  it  may  fairly  be  estimated 
that  the  parish  produces  double  what  it  did  before.  It 
gave  me  very  great  satisfaction  to  view  this  parish,  witk 
Mr.  GoocH,  of  Qui/Lldenham,  w!)o  was  a  Commissioner 
in  the  enclosure,  and  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  these 
particulars.  Tlie  crop$,  very  genft-ally,  great,  and  the 
whole  face  of  the  parish  bore  every  appearance  of  a  most 
prosperous  cultivation. 

Titie. — Remains  subjo£l  to  tithe ;  they  would  not  take 
land. 

I^ates^ — The  rental  increased  one-third ;  and  till  tlip 
last  year,  not  more  than  as.  in  (he  pound. 

Expenses, — The  whole  about  2500I. 

Poor, — ^40  acres  alloued  for  fuel;  not  turf,  hut  Jlag; 
and,  therefore,  the  land  let  at  15s.  an  acre,  and  the  money 
applied  to  buying  fuel.  In  the  allotment  for  common- 
rights,  every  poor  man  who  had  a  5I.  or  61.  a  year  ten^ 
ment,  had  equal  to  loL  giveii  him,  in  case  he  was  a  poor 
owner ;  but  not  for  the  tenement,  if  belonging  to  a  large  pro- 
prietor. Several  poor  owners,  received  for  lol.  occupan- 
cy, two  acres.  Almost  all  kept  them  ;  and  several  kept 
cows,  iOtbers  tumed  their  attention  to  hemp,  turnip  seed, 

&C. 
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&c.  and  have  acknowledged  that  they  are  better  off  than 
before.  And  very  few  indeed  who  had  received  an  ad- 
vantage from  the  common  before,  but  what  had  some  thing 
better^  and  to  their  content,  in  the  enclosure. 


POPULATION. 

Twenty- 

-three  ycari 

( before  and  23  afccr  the  enclosure. 

Baptiimi 

.    Burials. 

Bapiunu 

.    Borialf. 

*754 

- 

30 

- 

30 

'777 

- 

28 

-      16 

»7S$ 

- 

14 

- 

16 

1778 

- 

20 

-       9 

»7S6 

- 

^5 

- 

6 

1779 

- 

26 

-      20 

1757 

- 

14 

- 

a3 

1780 

- 

19 

-     '9 

1758 

- 

a8 

,f" 

II 

178. 

- 

»9 

-     II 

»759 

- 

'5 

- 

16 

178a 

- 

'7 

-    ao 

1760 

- 

27 

- 

18 

1783 

- 

ao 

-     '4 

1761 

^ 

ftS 

- 

»9 

1784 

- 

'7 

-     '3 

J  76a 

- 

17 

• 

S3 

»785 

- 

16 

-      9 

1763 

- 

26 

- 

18 

1786 

- 

18 

-      5 

J764 

- 

27 

- 

a9 

1787 

- 

16 

-     If 

1765 

- 

19 

- 

»7 

1788 

- 

'7 

-    la 

1766 

- 

27 

- 

ai 

1789 

- 

12 

-      6 

1767 

- 

26 

- 

H 

1790 

- 

'9 

-     »4 

1768 

- 

25 

- 

17 

1791 

- 

8 

-   24 

1769 

- 

26 

- 

28 

1792 

- 

'4 

-      12 

1770 

- 

21 

- 

33 

'793 

- 

'4 

-      6 

17,71 

- 

22 

- 

21 

1794 

- 

18 

-     10 

177* 

- 

24 

- 

]8 

'795 

- 

II 

-     10 

»773 

- 

26 

- 

22 

1796 

- 

ai 

-     12 

»774 

• 

24 

- 

»5 

'797 

- 

12 

-     '5 

1775 

- 

27 

- 

6 

1798 

- 

'7 

-      6 

1776 

22 

537 

■ 

19 

440 

'799 

10 
389 

-     '3 
287 

First 
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First  period,  15  years  before  the  enclosure  : 

Baptisms  -  -  "537 

Burials  -  -  -  440 

Increase         -  -  97 

Second  period,  15  years  since  the  enclosure: 

Baptisms  -  -         -      •  •  ^89 

Burials         .  •  -  287 

Increase  *  -  loa 

The  difference  marked  in  this  account  is  far  inferior  to 
the  faQ ;  for  the  number  of  Anabaptists  have  multiplied 
so  of  late  years,  as  to  form  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  whole  population.  The  parish  is  crowded  with  inha* 
bitants,  who  have  increased  uncommonly  since  the  enclo- 
sure. 

CAUSTON. — ENCLOSED  180I. 

Thirteen  hundred  acres  of  common  and  warren  ;  the 
warren  subjefl  to  sheep-walk,  and  the  rent  only  20  guineas 
a  year,  to  Colonel  Buller. 

Remains  subjcdt  to  tithe. 

The  mode  of  improving  has  been,  to  plough  it  up,  and 
leave  it  for  a  year,  then  coleseed  sown,  for  sheep  to  ma- 
nure and  tread  it ;  then  marie,  by  lease  25  loads  an  acre 
for  the  first  Course  s  and  in  every  after  course  10  loads, 
mixed  with  dung. 

Coboel  Buller  has  arranged  the  divisions  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  roads  open  into  all  the  pieces. 

The  a£V,  roads,  commons,  &c.  cost  Colonel  Buller 
1300I. :  probably  the  other  proprietors'  shares  might  have 
auide  the  total  2000I. 

By 
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By  means  of  small  allotments  Ut  by  him  to  the  poori 
cows  will  increase^  as  they  exceed  the  rights  that  were 
actually  exercised. 

Sheep  will  increase  after  seven  years ;  but  during  (hat 
period  excluded  by  the  a£l. 

The  whole  parish  above  4000  acres ;  and  the  valuation 
two  years  ago  for  therate,  2S00I.  beside^  460I.  tithe. 

The  rent  of  the  new  enclosed  lands,  on  2 1  years  leases^ 
for  10  years,  7s.  to  8s. ;  the  tenants  doing  every  thing 
irxcept  raising  the  buildings }  but  at  the  end  of  10  years, 
2s.  an  acre  more. 

The  Colonel  reserved  between  70  and  80  acres  for 
small  occupiers,  to  enable  ihem  to  keep  cows';  and  be  has 
planted  32 1  acres  of  the  parts  where  the  common  hail 
been  most  pared  for  fueU  with  all  sorts  of  trees. 

CkANWbRTH,    REMIRSTON,     SOUTHBOROUGH. —  EN- 
CLOSED    1796. 

Quantity, — Commons  to  four  parishes,  Cranworth  and 
JLetton,  Remirston  and  Southborough ;  the  two  latter 
the  largest.  743  acres  in  all.  Remirston  366,  Cran* 
worth  171,  Southborough  272  acres. 

Rem. — Will  be  20s.  an  acre. 

Corn, — Greatly  increased:  the  whole  under  it. 

Ccws, — Few  or  none  were  kept  by  the  poor.  Now" 
more  cattle  of  all  sorts. 

Sheep. — None  to  be  kept  for  seven  years  in  the  new 
tnclosures,  by  the  aA :  they  will  be  lessened ;  but  very 
often  used  to  be  rotten. 

Poor. — They  kept  geese  on  tlie  commons,  of  which  they 
are  deprived.  But  in  fuel  they  are  benefited:  an  allot-* 
mcnt  not  to  exceed  ^^^  let,  and  the  rent  applied  in  coals 
for  all  not  occupying  above^  5I.  a  year :  this  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  those  at  Southborough^  having  enough  allowed 

for 
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Sm-  their  consumption ;  at  Cranworth  the  poor  are  more 
numerous,  and  the  coals  of  little  use.  The  allotment  for  (bm 
poor  at  Letton,  is  17  acres.  Ten  are  left  as  a  pasture  for 
the  cows  of  those  who  rent  under  5I.  per  annuoi.  Seven 
are  let  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  money  is  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  fuel.  The  number  of  those  who  keep  cows» 
is  five. 

All  encroachments  within  thirty  years  to  be  divided  as 
common ;  but  to  be  allotted  to  persons  in  possession,  if  en*^ 
titled  to  any. 

TttAe. — The  commons  to  pay  is.  6d.  an  acre  the  first 
year ;  as.  the  second ;  zs.  6d.  the  third-;  3s.  6d.  the  fourth^ 
and  after  that  remain  subjeft. 

Ratfs. — Four  shillings  to  five  shillings  in  the  pound. 

CRANWO&TH    AND    LETTON. 
POPULATION. 


lipUMBf. 

Buriab.      1 

Bapthnu. 

Biiruh. 

1786 

8        . 

6 

1790 

31 

9 

.781    . 

9       - 

6 

1791 

- 

9 

178a 

10 

II 

1792 

- 

IJ 

1783    ■ 

9       ■ 

11 

'793 

• 

14 

1784    . 

12 

'5 

'79+ 

- 

16 

10 

.785   . 

II 

II 

'795 

- 

'3 

iz 

J  786 

■         17          • 

9 

1796 

- 

'9 

1787    . 

10 

5 

'797 

• 

'9 

1788 

la 

3 

1798 

- 

22 

It 

1789    . 

9 

8 

'799 

- 

'9 

107 

"85 

.67 

80 

Jg'im  per 

lod.    Bapt 

isms 

- 

- 

- 

107 

Buri 

als 

- 

- 

- 

8s 

Increase 


22 


Second 
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ENCLOSrNO. 


SecMid  period.  Baptisms 
Burials 

Increase 


167 
80 

~87 


SOUTHBOROUOH. 

Bapt'iMnt.      Burial*. 

ll*|l(iMM. 

BttriaU. 

1780 

- 

4 

- 

5 

1790 

s 

1 

1781 

- 

J 

• 

4 

1791 

6 

3 

1782 

- 

6 

■ 

2 

179a 

-        3 

1 

1785 

- 

4 

- 

8 

1793 

4 

4 

1784 

- 

4 

- 

8 

1794 

4 

0 

1785 

- 

6 

• 

2 

1795 

3 

0 

1786 

.* 

3 

- 

I 

1796 

9 

2 

1787 

- 

3 

* 

5 

'797 

4 

3 

1788 

- 

3 

3 

1798 

4 

3 

1789 

- 

4 

- 

0 

1799 

S 

I 

42 

38 

48 

18 

First  pericxi. 

Baptisms 

. 

• 

-      4* 

Burials 

- 

■      - 

38 

Increase 

- 

- 

4 

Second  period. 

Baptisms 

. 

• 

-      48 

Burials 

. 

• 

18 

Increase 


30 


R£Y- 
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klMERSTONE,  ENCLOSED. 


Baptisms. 

Biirialii 

fiaptiuni. 

Buritlf. 

1780 

6 

J 

179I 

- 

II 

i 

1781 

II 

5 

I79» 

- 

5 

i 

1781 

4 

-          + 

1793 

- 

6 

3 

1783 

-       4 

I 

1794 

- 

7 

3 

1784 

6 

5 

»795 

- 

i 

-      i 

4785 

to 

.        t 

1796 

- 

6 

% 

1786 

3 

-        ^ 

1797 

- 

7 

i 

1787 

6 

I 

1798 

- 

I 

-        1 

1788 

8 

6 

'799 

- 

6 

% 

1789 

-        5 

5 

1800 

- 

7 

2 

63    ' 

47 

61 

tg 

1 

Incrcai 

se         16 

s 

Increase 

3* 

DERSIN 

GHAM. 

Fent. — Doubled. 

Com. — At  least  twice  as  much  corn  raised  as  before  the 
enclosure. 

Sheep. — Increased. 

Caws. — About  the  same  number  as  before. 

Tithe. — Remains  subjed. 

Poor. — The  poor  arc  not  aflfeQed,  except  by  the  in- 
crease of  employment.  The  common  remains  common, 
bac  stinted  by  the  Commissioners. 


NOHFOLK.} 


B 
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SNCLOSINO. 


DOCKING. 
Baptisilit.      Buiialt. 


Baptiimti     BuriaU. 


1780 

-      24 

.       18 

1790      . 

20 

II 

I78I 

it 

IS 

179 1       . 

•      '7 

8 

178* 

20 

-      ai 

1792      , 

■       '4 

.       16 

1783 

-       19 

-      t4 

1793      • 

20 

•  '    14 

1784 

la 

22 

1794      • 

'      23 

-      »7 

»7«S 

-      23 

II 

1795      • 

.       16- 

-        7 

1785 

20 

-         15 

1796      . 

•       »f 

■      16 

1787 

-      29 

12 

»797      • 

■       '* 

10 

1788 

-      13 

9 

1798      . 

•       19 

-      '7 

1789 

-       a+ 

10 

1799      . 

22 

-      '5 

206 

144 

'94 

'3' 

-*"  -^ 

First  period. 

Baptisms 

- 

» 

ao6 

Buriak 

- 

- 

»44 

Increase 

- 

- 

63 

Second 

period.  Baptisms 

•                       « 

. 

'94 

Burials 

- 

■• 

>3i 

Increase 

••                       ■ 

•       .     - 

63 

DOWJ 

IHAM. 

Baptinu.       Biubb.      | 

Bq«imM.    BurU*. 

1780 

-       36 

-      44 

1790       - 

•       57 

-      35 

1781 

-       38 

-      54 

179I        . 

'       4* 

-      23 

1782 

-       37 

-      4S 

i79»      . 

■      39 

-      «5 

1783 

-      49 

-      4» 

'793      • 

■      34 

-      >7 

1784 

-      30 

-      4a 

•794      • 

■      45 

-      3' 

1785 

-       36 

-      *7 

»795      • 

•      39 

-      4» 

1786 

-      31 

-      43 

1796 

•      53 

-       26 

1787 

-      39 

-      36 

1797      . 

•      44 

.      28 

1788 

.      43 

-      46 

1798      . 

■      40 

-      3* 

1789 

-      35 

-  .    33 

1799      . 

■      4» 

-      25 

•353 

41a 

435 

29a 

""^"^ 

Digitized  by' 

^-Sor^^jb-^ 

^uriab  in  the  fint  ten  years 
Baptisms  • 

Decrease 

iBaptisms  in  second  ten  years 
fiurials 

Increase 


99 

353 

— 

435 

'43 


tITTLE  DUNHAM.^-ACt    PASSED   I794. 

^«^m^.— About  1800  acres  in  the  parishy  of  which 
j6o  are  common. 

Improvement — Had  great  eiFeA  on  the  commoni  and 
by  exchanges ;    and  half-year  lands  were  much  improved. 

Poor. — Thirty-five  acres  of  common  let  for  46!.  a  year, 
to  be  distributed  in  coals,  instead  of  their  cutting  whins 
(not  turf).  Last  winter  each  family  had  22  bushek  of 
coals.     Very  few  kept  cows. 

Tithe. — Remains  subje^ 

Expenses. — 1 260!. 

POPULATIOK. 


Btitinu. 

B« 

iriali. 

ffnrtitwt 

•    Buriils. 

1780 

5 

8 

1790 

- 

II 

-    S 

1781 

.  8 

6 

i79t 

- 

8 

•    9 

1782 

5 

3 

1792 

- 

10 

-    3 

>783 

6 

2 

1793 

,- 

-     $ 

1784 

7 

6 

1794 

- 

'    3 

1785 

10 

7 

»795 

- 

11 

X 

1786 

9 

3 

1796 

- 

I 

1787 

8 

4 

1797 

- 

II 

•      8 

1788 

9 

-4 

1798 

- 

-      3 

1789 

IS 

\ 

8 

»799 

- 

9 

- S 

79 

5« 

86 

^ 

H 

z 

Eightecu 
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Eighteen  years,  1562  to  1579 : 

Baptisms  -  •  (g; 

Buriak 
.Increase  •  •  . 


loa 


§9. 
9 


Twenty  yean,  i5ffo  to  1599:' 

Baptisms            -  •               *         i^C 

Burials            -  -                 *                72 

Increase              -  -               -             6^ 

Twenty  years,  1720  to  1739  : 

Baptisms  -  •  .  ^16 

Buriak  -  -  j-  Si 

Increase 

Twenty  years,  1740  to  1759: 

Baptisms  -  «  •  ijl 

Burials 

Increase 
Twenty  years,  i76oto  1779  • 

Baptisms  -  .  .  102 

Burials 

Increase 

Twenty  years,  from  1780  to  ifg^i 

Baptisms                •            .  ^            ig^ 

Burials                -               -  .             ^^ 

Increase            -            -  -        .          ^ 

Baptisms. — First  period         -         68 
Second  -  13^ 

Third  •       116 

Fourth 

Fifth        .        . 
Last       -         -        165 
Theacconat  it  remarkable »  but  in  whaterer  light 

riewe^ 


-ji 


21 

59 


78 
a4 
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•viewed,  it  proves  Ae  superior  popidatiop  .of  the  present 
4>eriod« 


Survey  taken  in  1792 : 

Men  (above  16)  -  55 

Women       -  -  6a 

Male  Children  -  45 1 

Female  ditto    -  -  44.  J   ' 


117 


Souls        -        «    .    -      206 
-f*orty-four  families:  3^  married  couples. 
Males  ipo. 
Females  106. 
Forty-one  house&. 
In  1763  there  were  172  souls. 

.If  the  average  number  be  190,  deaths  will  be  I  In  38; 
births  I  in  21. — (Note  in  tie  Register.) 


XATOIf. 


Biptiniu. 

Buriak. 

Baptinu.   Buibb. 

1780 

6 

-      6 

1790 

- 

II      .      6 

1781 

-      16 

-      8 

1791 

- 

6-4 

1782 

-       9 

-      S 

1792 

- 

II      -      5 

'78.3 

-       5 

-      6 

»793 

■» 

-7-4 

i7«4 

-       9 

-      8 

»794 

- 

»3      -      4 

1785 

-       9 

-      6 

»795 

- 

7  .  -      3 

1786 

-       6 

-      6 

1796 

- 

8      -      5 

1787 

-      »3 

-      4 

1797 

- 

10     -      s 

?788 

-       6 

-       8 

1798 

- 

i^      -      I 

#789 

-       8 

-      4 

1799 

- 

6   ,-      3 

87 


61 


93 


40 


«? 


First 
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First  period.    Bapdsms  -  «  t         9>' 

Burials  -  -  -  6% 

Increase  •  ?  r         26, 

Second  period.  Baptisms  -  r  -  93 

Burials  •  *  -         40 

Increase  -  -  -  53  - 

ELLlNOHAftf.— ENCLOSED  I798. 

Quantity, — About  200Q  acres,  old  enclosed  land. 

800  common  divided  by  the  a£t. 

2800 

XiHt. — About  245.  pr  15s. old  rent:  quality  price,  15s. 
to  17s. 

SoiL-^^A  loam  on  clay ;  some  light  soils. 

Poor. — The  allotment  for  fuel  by  the  afl,  as  the  Com- 
missioners shall  appoint.  There  are  64  common-rights  \ 
they  have  allotted  60 :  there  were  scarcely  any  cows  Icept 
by  the  poor,  as  they  would  have  been  starved  by  the  sheep. 

Cows. — More  will  be  kept  in  consequence  of  the  enclo- 
sure. 

Sieep, — Will  be  decreased. 

Corn, — All  will  be  in  course  under  corn,  and  the  in- 
crease very  great. 

77///^.— For  five  years  from  the  awards  is.  an  acre,  if 
not  broken  up;  and  as.  on  such  as  is  ploughed:  then  to 
remain  titheable* 

Rates. — ^re  about  4s.  in  the  pound. 

FELTHORPE. — ENCLOSED  1^79. 

^antity, — Ahout  xjooacrds;  old  enclosure,  about  one-* 
third,,  or  two-fifths ;  common,  three-fifths. 

Soiln 
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Soil, — ^OM  endomiresy  red  sand;  the  new^  a  grey  sand 
CO  f«d  ind  white  sand« 

Reftt, — Before  enclosing,  600I. ;  at  present  not  iod. 

Poor. — The  common  was  so  vahiable  to  the  poor,  or 
thought  to  be,  that  the  farmers  could  not  get  their  work 
done ;  they  cnt  fuel,  whins,  &c.  for  sale,  and  the  place 
harboured  poachers,  &c. — Twenty-five  small  occupiers  t 
only  four  above  40I.  a  year :  many  very  small,  and  gene* 
rally  owners.  They  are  comfortable,  though  they  vrork 
harder  than  day  labourers;  they  were  not  well  treated 
respeding  pasture;  but  they  have  a  common  of  50  acres 
for  fuel,  which  they  feed. 

Com. — There  may  be  a  little  increase ;  but  question- 
able :  perhaps  none  at  all. 

Cbwf. — Pcriiaps  more  cows;  but  doubtfiil:  the  poor 
kept  before,  and  do  so  now. 

SAeip, — Little  difference;  for  several  years  fewer* 

77^A<?.— Remains  subjeA  to  tithe. 

Expenses. — The  enclosure  did  not  pay  them. 

Rates. — This  year  about  6s. ;  in  general  about  4s. 

Improvement, *--Mt.  Wright,  on  a  summer  fallow, 
idriUed  an  acre  with  sainfoin,  July  1799  ;  In  1800  it 
did  nothing:  soil,  a  red  sand  bottom.  In  1800,  six 
acres  carrots  of  his  did  well,  though  a  bad  ^ason  for 
hoeing;  these  were  on  red  but  good  sand,  worth  12s. 
an  acre.  He  had  lived  at  Sutton,  near  Woodbridge, 
where  carrots  are  a  common  article  of  culture,  and  did  not 
observe  the  husbandry  in  vain:  I  hope  he  will  fully 
establish  it  on  these  sands,  some  of  which  are  well  adapt- 
ed toir. 

The  husbandry  which  should  be  adopted,  is  to  pare  and 
burn  for  turnips,  fed  with  sheep ;  then  plougl)  well  for  buck- 
wheat (of  which  there  is  much  in  the  parish),  and  with  it  lay 
down  to  grass  for  a  sheep-walk ;  sowing  burnet,  chicory, 
H  4  cocks. 
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cocks-foot,  yarrow,  &c. :  this  would  be  a  great  and 
lasting  improvement,  and  would,  hereafter,  give  good 
corn.— I  do  not  know  any  whe^e,  after  an  enclosure, 
a  pari&h  that  carries  so  unimproved  a  countenance  as 
this,  unless  it  be  the  heaths  at  Kelling.  Little  or  no 
use  is  made  of  the  allotments  of  common :  they  generally 
lie  in  their  waste  state :  t.hey  say,  for  want  of  marie  or  clay, 
vrithout  which  turnips  are  anburied ;  and  yet  some  small 
pieces  have  been  pared  and  burnt,  but  being  exhausted  by 
repeated  crops  of  corn,  the  land  and  the  husbandry  both 
are  abandoned.  Some  pieces  have  been  sold  since  the  a^ 
passed,  at  40s.  an  acre ;  at  20s.  and  even  at  14s.  as  it  i$ 
said :  yet  these  poor  grey  sands  do  exceedingly  well  for 
potatoes;  many  are  cultivated,  and  in  1799,  as  many 
were  produced  on  one  acre,  as  would  have  paid  the  fee 
,  simple  of  lO. 

Population. — The  register  wost  irregularly  kept,  and 
births  and  burials  so  jumbled  together,  that  even  for  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years  (all  I  could  get  at)  they  are  not  easily 
ascertained: 


JBaptUmt. 

Purialf. 

1792 

- 

8 

4' 

1793 

- 

8 

10 

1794 

- 

II 

5 

1795 

- 

II 

4 

1796 

- 

9 

S 

1797 

- 

20 

X 

1.798 

- 

10 

.  2 

J799 

- 

6 

I 

*  I  have  little  faith 

in  the  account: 

no  resident  clergy** 

pnan ;  the  case  of  half  the  county. 

pINCHAM, 
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JJKCHAM.— ENCLOSED  1772, 

Quantity.— 2^^3  acres ;  ^y  tl;ie  award,  divided  amongst 
^1^  proprietors,  viz. 


No.  I. 

1288 

No. 

16 

- 

3i 

2 

358 

17 

- 

U 

3 

307 

j8 

r 

^3 

4 

141  ■ 

»9 

- 

5 

5 

39 

20 

- 

S 

6 

90 

21 

- 

10 

7 

•f            55 

22 

- 

16 

8 

66 

23 

- 

10 

9 

121 

a4 

- 

10 

10 

74 

45 

• 

II 

27 

26 

^ 

12 

20 

a? 

* 

13  poor 

51 

28 

- 

61 

H 

,»7 

29 

- 

15 

6 

Commons 

. 

• 

618 

Open  &dd 

summer  fallow 

^ 

a97 

Crop 

- 

- 

891 

Cottage  houses 

- 

^5 

Valuation  of  the  common  i 

bouses 

. 

261I.  i8s. 

Soil, — Strong  good  land ;  some  wet,  and  tenacious. 
J^eni. — Commissioners'  valuation,  1040I. 


Course. 
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Cwri^.— Before,  X.  Fallow. 

2.  Wheat. 

3.  Barley. 

4.  Pease  or  oats. 
Now,  I.  Turnips. 

2.  Barley. 

3.  Clover.  I 

4.  Wheat. 

Corn, — The  common,  except  30  or  40  acres,  is  under 
corn,,  and  has  been  uncommonly  produ£live ;  tlipugh  for 
two  or  three  years  at  first  it  did  not  well,  as  they  ploughed 
witliout  burning.     The  produ6l  far  more  than  ever. 

Sheep, — There  Were  two  large  flocks }  not  so  many 
kept  at  present. 

Cow^.-^Dairies  much  le^ened* 

7itAe* — Remains subjed  to  it. 

I^aies. — By  an  old  rate-book  it  appears, 
that  at  Easter,  17291  there  was  disbursed  for 
the  poor 

1730  ditto 

1731  ditto  -  •  • 
1742  ditto 
1747  ditto 
1750  ditto 

1753  ditto 

1754  ditto 

1758  ditto,  collected  for  it  is.  6|d.  on  913I. 

1.762  ditto,  rate  is.  9d.  on  920I.  rent 
1767  ditto,  rate  is.  lod.  on  733I.  rent 

1769  ditto,  rate  2s.  6d. 

177 1  ditto,  rate  3s.  3d. 


1782  ditto, 

1783  ditto, 

1784  dittoy 


3s.  4d. 
3s.  9d. 
2S.  7d. 


■or    £. 

i. 

d. 

2t 

0 

I 

39 

6 

S 

27 

II 

4 

48 

4 

3 

75 

10 

D 

84 

2 

4 

4a 

5 

3 

68 

»4 

3 

1.      96 

I 

0 

?5 

I 
6 

7 

2 

89 

18 

4 

•     "9 

»S 

9 

198 

18 

0 

200 

10 

6 

176 

18 

II 

1785 
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a  14 

10 

10 

'59 

18 

3 

259 

A 

10 

4ia 

»3 

10 

408 

7 

0 

304 

0 

6 

240 

0 

S 

1785  ditto,  cm  a  rental  of  2258I.  is.  iid. 
'  1791  ditto,  on  2252!. 
f794  ditto,         2s.  3d. 

1795  3'"o»  ^"  21303I.  at  3s.  7d, 

1796  ditto,         3s.  6d. 

1798  ditto,        28.  7d, 

1799  dit^o,  on  2340I,  at  2S. 
Poor. — As  nittch  land  allotted  for  their  use  by  the  adt, 

as  should  produce  3&L  a  year,  to  be  distribated*  to  poor* 
persons  not  receiving  relief  or  alms ;  which  has  been  ap« 
plied  in  the  purchase  of  coals  :  the  land  is  now  worth  5ol« 
a  year*  In  fuel,  they  are  not  deficient ;  but  not  ^uite 
equal  to  the  former  privilege.  As  to  cottage  cow-keepers 
they  are  all  over:  mahy  before  the  enclosure,  but  the  al- 
lotments all  thrown  to  the  farms,  and  in  this  respect  they  are 
much  worse  situated,  though  many  had  no  right,  and  paid 
when  the  common  was  driven.  Stredgit  has  a  common, 
and  better.  But  take  the  poor  here  in  general,  employ- 
ment has  multiplied ;  so  much,  that  they  are  in  a  better 
condition ;  better  fed,  and  better  clothed* 


POPULATION. 

Twenty-eight  years  before  the  enclosure. 


JBaptismp. 

Bi 

iruls. 

Baptiimt 

.    Burialf. 

1744 

- 

>5 

- 

6 

1754^ 

- 

14 

-       13 

«74S 

- 

16 

- 

10 

1755 

- 

II 

-      10 

1746 

- 

II 

- 

23 

1756 

- 

II 

-      8 

1747 

IX 

- 

>3 

1757 

m 

H 

-     13 

1748 

- 

10 

- 

26 

1758 

- 

II 

-     11 

1749 

M 

10 

- 

17 

1759 

- 

14 

-     10 

1750 

- 

II 

- 

9 

1760 

- 

9 

-      7 

>75> 

- 

15 

- 

S 

1761 

- 

12 

-    21 

1752 

- 

16 

- 

3 

1762 

- 

'5 

-     12 

»753 

II 

9 

1763 

12 

Digitized  by 

-     10 

^'764 

Coogle 

»o8 

MVthOSlVO. 

Bapliimi*    Buriali. 

Baptitms. 

BvtUk. 

1764 

- 

10 

10 

1770 

12 

-      9 

1765 

« 

16        • 

12 

1771 

-        16 

-     »3 

1766 

- 

8      - 

ZI 

J772 

II 

-      6 

1767 

- 

20 

12 

1768 

- 

10      - 

10 

366 

328 

1769 

- 

H      - 

9 

T 

wcnty-cight 

'  years 

since  the  enclosure. 

Baptisms.    Burials. 

Baptisms. 

Burialt. 

»773 

- 

12 

II 

1788 

-        16 

-      10 

»774 

- 

13        - 

II 

1789 

10 

-       9 

»775 

- 

JO        - 

^ 

1790 

-        15 

-       3 

1776 

- 

13        - 

3 

1791 

-      ^7 

-      6 

1777 

- 

IS     - 

'   5 

1792 

-      II 

-      7 

1778 

- 

18      . 

'8 

1793 

-      14 

-      3 

1779 

- 

15      - 

10 

1794 

-      16 

-      9 

1780 

- 

17      - 

16 

1795 

.      16 

-       4 

1781 

- 

16      . 

9 

1796 

-      24 

"       ? 

1782 

^ 

12 

13 

1797 

9 

-       9 

'783 

- 

16      - 

23 

1798 

12 

-       8 

J  784 

- 

9      - 

8 

1799 

-      .16 

-      8 

1785 

- 

19      - 

13 

1786 

- 

'^      - 

II 

396 

242 

1787 

- 

22 

7 

First  period.     Baptisms 

• 

.- 

366 

Burials 

- 

- 

328 

Increase 

. 

.- 

3? 

Second  period..  Baptisms 

- 

- 

396 

Burials 

- 

* 

'    242 

Increase 


154 


FOULDEK. 
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FOULDEN. 

Baptisms  and  Burials  for  twenty  years. 

Baptitm*.    BurUb. 

Baptisms. 

Buriab. 

1780 

-       5 

-     »3 

1790 

8 

-        6 

I78I 

-       42 

-      8 

1791 

-       8 

-      5 

1782 

10 

-      9 

1792 

12 

-      7 

>783 

II 

-     10 

1793 

II 

-      7 

1784 

12 

-     »9 

1794 

10 

-      4 

1785 

-        14 

.      6 

1795 

II 

-      4 

1786 

-        13 

-      9 

J796 

II 

-      6 

1787 

-       6 

-      3 

1797 

II 

.      6 

1788 

21 

-      6 

1798 

12 

-      4 

1789 

-       6 

-     S 

1799 

-      14 

-      5 

no 

88 

108 

S4 

First  period.      Baptisms 

• 

^ 

no 

Burials 

- 

- 

88 

[ncrease 

- 

- 

22 

Second  period.  J 

Baptisms 

• 

. 

108 

Burials 

. 

^ 

c^ 

Increase 


54 


Enumeration — 1 7  82. 


Inhabitants 

367 

Houses 

•      61 

Per  House 

6 

Families            • 

89 

baptisms 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 


tid 

SNcioslRO^ 

Baptisms  and  Burials  for  seven  years, 

from  1780  to  1786 

- 

77 74 

Average 

■ 

.                      " 

II 10 

One 

in  33  born. 

■  One 

in  36  dies. 

rRIMG. 

Baptisnt. 

Buriili. 

Avtitnu.   Bttriain 

1780 

-     3 

I 

1790 

7      - 

3 

1781 

-       5 

-      5    - 

1791 

-       9     - 

s 

1782 

-       7 

-       4 

179a 

6     - 

I 

1783 

-       9 

-      5 

»793 

-       8      - 

I 

1784 

-       5 

-      3 

»794 

8      - 

3 

178s 

2 

-      5 

ms 

-       4     - 

21 

1786 

10 

-      3 

1796 

*       4     - 

21 

1787 

-       3 

-      6 

1797 

s    - 

I 

1788 

-      10 

-      7 

1798 

-       8      - 

I 

1789 

.       8 

-      3 

1799 

7      - 

I 

6* 

4* 

66 

10 

First  period.      Baptisms 

- 

a. 

64 

'  fiuriak 

«r^                        M 

4* 

Increase 

- 

20 

Second  period.  Baptisms 

.  ■ 

66 

Burials 

« 

n 

20 

Increase 


46 


HARDIHO* 
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HARDINGHAM. 

The  register  so  kept,  or  rather  so  rotted  with  damp ; 
and  the  entries  made  in  such  a  scattered  topsy-turvy  maa« 
ncTf  that  the  authority  not  too  good* 


Baptitmi. 

BwrUI*.      1 

Bapdimi. 

aitub. 

1783 

2 

m 

4 

1791 

- 

10 

-     10 

1784 

12 

- 

2    . 

179a 

- 

II 

-      4 

1785 

-       7 

- 

s 

1793 

- 

10 

-      7 

1786 

-     «7 

- 

3 

»794 

- 

16 

-      6 

1787 

-       8 

- 

6 

»79S 

- 

10 

-      4 

1788 

-      14 

- 

5 

1796 

- 

12 

-      3 

1789 

10 

- 

3 

1797 

- 

H 

-      8 

4790 

10 

- 

8 

»798 

- 

16 

-      6 

80 


36 


99 


48 


HARLESTON   AMD   KESENHALL,  I789. 


£/f»ifi#rtf/;«fi.— -Widowers 

m 

H 

Married 

m 

357 

Unmarried 

. 

^5 

:Widow$ 

. 

41 

Children 

« 

499 

Servants    - 

- 

^85 

Lodgers    • 

- 

aas 

Total 

- 

1344 

Families 

- 

240 

Dedud,  as  living  in  separate  apartments 

in  same  house 

9 

Houses  being  tenements 

^3S 

Nearly 

Digitized  by  Google 

ill 

SNCLO'SI]f«. 

Nearly  six  to  a  family,  consisting  of 

Husbandmen 

38 

Mason 

i 

Spinners 

a6 

Surgeons 

3 

Carpenters 

8 

Grocers 

4 

farmers 

12 

Barbers 

3 

Painter 

I 

Knitter 

1 

Shoemakers 

is 

Thatchers 

-    3 

Tailors 

i 

Heelmaker 

Millwrights 

2 

Brickmakef 

Blacksmiths 

s 

Brewer 

-     t 

Butchers 

5 

Ditto  Servants 

9 

Bakers 

6 

Midwife 

Schoolmasters  and 

}^ 

Currier 

-     I 

Mistresses 

Glaziers 

4 

Gentlemen  and  Gen 

■  •  5 

J 

Shop  general 

tlewomen 

Sawyer 

Fruiterers 

2 

Brazier 

Chaise-driver 

t 

Gelder 

Sadlers 

3 

Woolcombers 

X 

Watchmaker 

I 

Milkwoman 

Drapers 

2 

Nurse 

Gardener 

I 

Ironer 

Coopers 

2 

Bookseller 

Weavers 

6 

Milliner 

China  and  earthenware    2 

Wheelwright 

Attornies 

3 

Mole-catcher 

Publicans 

12 

Redor 

Ostlers 

2 

Clerk        '       . 

Whitesmith 

I 

Sundries 

4 

Breeches-makers 

2 

■            1., 

#1  OT 

Drovers 

2 

. 

231 

Hosier 

I 

Wortwell,  a  hamlet,  besides,  not  included. 


la 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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In  i798-*-Men  between  15  and  60              ^  284 

Incapable  of  a<^ive  service          -    '  27 

Men  above  60 ;  women  and  children  1153 

1464 

In  1789                  -  1344 

Increase      /*  120 


Cows 

119 

Oxen 

63 

Young  cattle 

129 

Sheep 

414 

Pigs 

475 

Riding  horses 

3* 

Cart  ditto 

139 

In  Wortwell,  in  1798- 

-Mea 

Women 

Children 

112 

98 

124 

Harleston  -  .  .        1464 

Total         -         J798 

-Rfl/«.— Poor-rates,  in  Harleston,  In  1780,  ^i     2    5 
Ditto,  in  1680  •  108    5  10 


Increase  in  100  years         •  352  16    7 

In  1783  -  .  .  542    5  10 

1784  .  .  -         473  17    5 

^785  -  -  •  454  10    3 

^"  ^796  -  -  -  1115  16    3 

'797  •  -  .  696  14    3| 

.  ^798  •  .  .  ^36  28  lOf 

Midsummer  1799,  to  Midsummer  1800^ 
8s.  5d.  io  the  pound. 

KMrOLK.]  1  XXJiXVi. 
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REDENHALL,   WITH   HAXLEStOlT. 


'.    Baptisnx*. 

Bttriab. 

I7S0.— Males, 

36 

1780  Males, 

'«♦ 

Females,  - 

28 

Females, 

23 

-64 

—47 

1781;— Males, 

28 

'     Males, 

21 

Females, 

3« 

Females, 

»S 

—66 

-46 

1782. — Males, 

»9 

Males, 

9 

Females, 

2a 

Females^ 

18 

—47 

— 27 

1783.— Males, 

4a 

Males, 

a4 

Females, 

46 

Femaks, 

26 

—88 

—50 

t7JR4.— Males, 

21 

Males, 

«9 

Females^ 

21 

Females, 

21 

<• . 

—42 

—40 

ly  85— Males, 

26 

Males, 

22 

Females, 

29 

Females, 

25 

—55 

-47 

17861— Males, 

*4. 

Males, 

94 

Females, 

34^ 

Females, 

»3 

-75» 

—37 

17*7.— Males, 

3» 

MaUs, 

»4 

Females, 

20 

Females 

10 

— 5» 

—24 

1788.— Maks, 

41 

Males, 

•  16 

Females, 

27 

Females, 

17 

-6» 

—3$ 

1789.— Males, 

27 

Males, 

13 

Females, 

44 

Females, 

21 

—71 

—34 

4 

6ia 

' 

38* 

.    ♦ 

179a 

Digitized  by 

Google 

tiHcnxtire;   ^ 

"5 

Bqdau. 

BumU. 

»?90.- 

-Males, 

25 

1790  Males, 

22 

Females, 

3a 
-57 

Fegialesy 

17 

—39 

1791.- 

-Males, 

38 

Males, 

II 

Females, 

—63 

Females, 

^.8 

1792.- 

-Males, 

41 

M^es, 

23 

Females, 

33 
—74 

Females, 

27 
—50 

'793- 

-Males, 

48 

Males, 

14 

Females, 

30 

-78 

Females, 

10 
—24 

1794.- 

-Mates, 

38 

—  Males, 

20 

.  Females, 

30 
—68 

Females, 

20 

1795.- 

-Males, 

39 

Males, 

24 

Females, 

35 

—74 

Females, 

*3 

-^7 

1796.- 

-Maks, 

38 

Males, 

10    • 

Females, 

29 

Females, 

J3 

• 

—67 

-23 

»y97- 

-Males, 

3* 

Males, 

25 

Females, 

36 
—68 

Females, 

26 
— 5' 

1798.- 

-Males, 

36 

Males 

16 

Females, 

49 

-85 

Females, 

18 
-34 

1799.- 

-Males, 

33 

— ~  Males, 

20 

Females, 

30 

Females, 

21 

-63 

«. 

—41 

697 


377 


I  3 


.     First 
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First  perioA 

Baptisms 
Burials 

Increase 

Second  pefiod.  Baptisms 
Burials 

Increase 


6 10 

697 
377 

3*0 


THE   SEXES. 

Male*  born. 

Maletdied. 

Maleibom.   Males  dka. 

1780 

3« 

*4 

1790 

-    «;     ■ 

22 

178. 

28 

21 

1791 

-    38     ■ 

II 

1782 

19 

9 

1792 

.    41     . 

■         23 

I78J 

4« 

*4 

'793 

.      4«       . 

•       »4 

1784 

21 

19 

1794 

-       3« 

ao 

1785 

26 

22 

I7W 

-      39       " 

■       24 

1786 

*4 

»4 

1796 

-      3«       . 

10 

1787 

31 

14 

1797 

.       3»       • 

25 

1788 

41 

- 

16 

1798 

-       36       ■ 

.       16 

1789 

37 

- 

«3 

'799 

-       33       • 

20 

295 

186 

368 

.85 

Bom 

. 

- 

663 

Died 

- 

- 

371 

Died  elsewhere 

- 

292 

1780 
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117 


1780 
1781 
1782 

1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 


■sin  torn.  Dii 

Noboiiea. 

V*ma 

.       28 

-       23 

1790       . 

-       38 

-       »J 

'79  >      - 

.         28 

.       18 

1792     - 

-       46 

.       26 

<793      - 

21 

21 

•794      • 

-       29 

-      »5 

»795      - 

-      34 

-       >3 

1796      . 

20 

10 

•797      - 

-      »7 

-      »7 

1798      . 

-      44 

21 

'799      - 

3»J 

199 

i 

Feoulci  bora.  Ditto  burled. 


Bom 
Buried 

Ditto  elsewhere 


Men  born 
Women  ditto 

Excess  of  men 


663 
644 

19 


32 

'7 

^5 

'7 

33 

- 

27 

30 

- 

10 

30 

- 

20 

35 

- 

»3 

29 

- 

'3 

36 

- 

26 

49 

- 

18 

30 

r 

21 

329 
644 

^53 


Died  elsewhere 
Women  ditto 

Excess 


192 


292 
39 


The  number  of  people  in  17989  being  1798;  and  the 
average  of  ten  years  baptisms  69.  There  is  born  annual** 
ly  one  in  26 ;  and  the  average  burials  being  37,  there 
dies  annually  one  in  47. 
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HAHPUY. 
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HARPLEY, 

•    >  Biptfsmt.      Burials. 

BaptiiBi. 

Buriib. 

1780        -         II           -       If 

1790 

10. 

-        3 

1781       -        7        -6 

I79I 

8 

-       S 

1782       -       10     -    -      lO 

1792 

-       '3 

'       9 

1783       ^         4         -      14 

»793 

-       '3 

a 

1784      -        6        -     12 

»794 

.13 

-       5 

1785       -       II         .9 

1795 

-  -       11 

-       J 

1786      -5        .3 

1796 

9 

-       4 

1787      -       II         -      ^^ 

1797 

-      H    • 

1 

1788       -       20        -       8 

1798 

-      U 

'       4 

1789  ^  -        5        -       5 

1799 

II 

•        4 

80              89 

"J 

4* 

First  period.     Burials    ■ 

- 

V      • 

89 

Baptisins 

- 

- 

80 

Decrease 

r 

f 

9 

Second  period.  Baptisms 

T 

- 

"S 

Burials 

7 

- 

42 

Increase 


73 


This  parish  joins  Massingham ;  and  offers  in  the  last  ten 
years  a  complete  contrast  to  it, 

HETHERSET,  I798. 

^uanthy.-^ Ahovit  480  acres  of  common  ;  good  bnd  ; 
and  about  270  of  open  fi^ld  arable :  let  very  high  in  small 
parcels. 

Hent, — The  whole  parish,  of  21 00  acres,  improved 
about  5s.  an  acre :  the  common  is  at  20s.  and  to  25s. 

SAeep. — Decreased.  Many  were  kept;  but  many  rotted. 

Cows — And  cattle  will  be  incrcabed :  the  common  was 
so  fed  with  sheep,  that  cows  coyld  get  nothing.  The  poor 
sow  keep  some. 

Com. 
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Coftr.-— Immensely  locreasej.  .        ^ 

Course. — In  1800  broke  up  and  dibblod  with  oats  and 
pease  ;  but  moderate  crops  ;  and  turnips  after  oats ;  and 
wheat  after  pease.  Those  who  scaled  sliallow,  had  very 
Irad  crops :  one  who  ploughed  deeper,  a  very  tolerable 
one. 

Poor. — ^There  were  fifty  or  sbcty  small  allotments. 
Only  one  has  been  sold.  Twenty  guineas  for  half  an  acre 
and  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  measure.  An  allotment  was 
made  for  the  poor's  fuel,  let  at  50s.  an  acre,  34T.  los.  a 
year,  including  a  pnMic-hoQse  at  i4J[. 

Expenses. — These  were  very  heavy  ^  amounting  to  61. 
an  acre,  on  the  common  allotments,  free  from  all  ex- 
changes (2700I.)  ;  which  were  aumepous,  and  for  wtiich 
the  charge  was  25s;  for  each  piece,  whether  ^eat  or  small* 

Hauu — Were  on  an  average,  befui-ethe  saurclty»5^.  in 
<he  pound.     In  the  sc;3rcity  iqs. 

7i//;r. — Remains  subje(5l. 

POPULATIOK. 


Baptinm 

.    Burialt. 

Bcpcnms. 

ISvUU. 

1783*    -       lO 

-   »s 

1790 

- 

ao 

-      7 

1784        -        28 

-      7 

1791 

- 

»o 

-      9 

*78S      -      »5 

-     14 

1792 

- 

'9 

-     14 

■1786     -      34 

-       12 

»793 

- 

23 

-     10 

J7&7      -      as 

-       14 

1794 

r 

^7 

II 

1788      -      34 

-     »7 

179s 

- 

18 

-     11 

1789      -      24 

-      7 

J  796 

- 

ai 

•      5 

»50 

86 

1797 
1798 

• 

22 
23 

-  7 

-  12 

Avenge        ai 

»a 

1799 

- 

^7 

-      9 

aoo 

95 

Average 

20 

9 

*I  cpnUootiM 

the  fffCCCdlDf  1 

Mr.  EDWAtDs 

beiag  abie&t. 

14 

Dig 

^      First 

thzedby  VaOC  j^^^ 

120  ZNCLOSINO. 

First  period,  adding  two  years  at  the  average : 

Baptisms  -  .  192 

Burials  •  -  .110 

,  Increase  ...  82 

Second  period.  Baptisms  ...        200 

Buriak  .  .  -       95 

Increase  ...  105 

HEVEKINGHAM,  I799. 

Quantity. — In  Heveningham  1553  acres  of  arable  and 
meadow,  and  1000  acres  of  common. 

Rent. — Better  than  800I.  on  the  old  rate.  Valuation 
•1024I.     Tithes  2i2l. 

Cer«.r— Will  be  considerably  increased.  Four  hundred 
acres  will  yield  good  barley  and  wheat. 

SAeep. — Will  be  increased  considerably.  Six  hundred 
acres  will  be  turned  into  sheep-walk.  Some  so  light /they 
would  be  otherwise  unprofitable. 

Cows. — Will  not  probably  be  increased. 

Poor, — They  had  allotments  to  common*right  houses. 
The  poor  that  had  no  rights,  have  no  benefit.  Othersrwill 
be  benefited  in  proportion  to  their  properties.  The  com- 
mon was  the  source  of  all  sorts  of  immorality,  poaching, 
smuggling,  &c.  &c. 

Tithe, — Remains  subjecSt  to  tithe. 

Rates. — The  Norwich  manufadlories  are  here  both 
spinning  and  weaving,  and  shawls.  The  poor  complain 
that  they  are  forced  to  lay  out  half  their  earnings  with  those 
9t  Norwich,  who  supply  them  with  work, — For  further 
particulars  see  the  Chapter  on  Poor  Rates. 


Population. 


BNCtOSIKO. 

• 

Foffitlaiion.— In  1760, 

Men 

«0 

Women 

121 

Under  i6  years 

•      ^75 

406 

Itt 


In  the  year 

1787 

1791 
93 

i 

8 

»795 

lOI 

38 

lOI 

43 
12 

'7 
121 

126 

1796 

Widowers 

Widows 

Males  under  20  years 

Females  under  20  years    - 

90 

35 
90 

12 

128 

9' 

112 

3* 

112 

26 

7 

J2 
140 
126 

49» 

^>« 

559 

567 

Increase  from  60  to  859  average  increase 

of  nine  years 
Increase  from  1787  to  179$ 

Additional  increase  ia  the  last  nine  y^n 


28i 

ii. 

47? 


Bapdmi. 

Bomb. 

Bapcbms. 

Buiiib. 

1780   . 

as 

.        18 

1790 

10 

•        '3    . 

I78I 

.        18 

9 

I79I 

21 

7 

i7S»      . 

-        9 

-      14 

»79» 

21 

9 

1783      • 

.       16 

6 

1793 

21 

5 

1784      • 

■       »4 

IS 

»794 

20 

7 

1785      . 

18 

-      16 

1795 

-        '9 

-      »4 

178^      " 

•      «4 

II 

1796 

-          17 

10 

»787      ■ 

.       16 

II 

»797 

-         2J 

6 

1788      . 

•       *7 

6 

1798 

-         26 

.      18 

1789      . 

■      »9 

7 

'799 

.         18 

-        9 

»7J 

no 

196 

9« 

"""*  . 

^MIH 

Fim 

« 
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First  period.      Baptisms      -               -:      .  -    173 

Burials.         -            -            -  no 

Increase       -            .    -  "63 

Second  period.  Baptisms       "-                -  -     196 

Burials         ...  98 

Increase      -                -  -        98 

Population  in  1795            -                -  -        559 

Average  baptisms  from  1790  to  1799               -  19 

One  in  29  therefore  born  annually. 

Average  burials  in  the  same  period,  ten. 

One  in  55  dies  annually. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Alderson,  the  ReSor,  has  great 
merit  for  the  regular  manner  in  which  this  register  is  kept, 
and  the  people  numbered. 


January  i,  1800. 

Males    f  Married 

I  Unmarried 

>»4 
39 

1  Unmarried 

.»'4 
44. 

Widowers 

7- 

Widows 

14- 

Males  under  10  years 

ii8 

Females  ditto 

H5- 

595 


January 
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January  i,  1801. 

Males  married               -  113 

Females  ditto                -  113 

Males  unmarried,  above  20  years  30 

Females  ditto             -             -  31 

Males  under  2O9  and  above  14  26 

Females  ditto             -             -  34 

Males  under  14                -  104 

Females  ditto                -  132 

Widowers            .            -  8 

IVidows           -               -  19 

610 


January  i,  i802. 

Males  iparried 

109 

Females  ditto 

109 

Males  unmarried,  above  20  years 

40 

Females  ditto 

48 

Males  between  14  and  20 

18 

Females  ditto 

22 

Males  under  14 

"3 

Females  ditto, 

121 

Widowers 

7 

Widows 

II 

598 


The  decrease  has  been  occasioned  by  the  enclosure  of 
the  common,  which  has  lessened  the  temptation  to  getting 
settlements  in  the  parish  :  poor-rates  had  risen  to  such  a 
height,    that  this  parish,  Buxton,  and  Marsham,  have 

united 
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uniced  for  building  a  v^ork-house,  under  Mr.  Gilbert's 
a£t,  which  has  carried  oflF  some  to  settle  elsewhere. 

fVoods. — Memorandum  in  possession  of  Rob.  Mars* 
HAM,  Esq.  of  Stratton*  Strawless,  made  by  Mr.  Plumb- 
sTEADy  Reflor  of  Heveningham  :  it  appears  that  the 
Spanish  chesnut,  now  standing  in  tlie  church-yard,  was 
planted  in  1610. 


It  girted  in 

1742    - 

It  feet  7  inches. 

•  '778    - 

14        8i 

1782    - 

»S        OJ 

I  measured  it  in 

i8oz    - 

15        " 

All  the  measures  were  takeo  at  the  same  place,  four 
feet  I  if  inches  from  the  ground,  on  one  side;  and  four 
feet  four  inches  on  the  other.  There  are  knots  at  five 
feet. 

HEACHAM. — ENCLOSED    I780. 

^antity. — Three  thousand  three  hundred  atid  twenty- 
nine  acres,  of  which  400  salr*marsh ;  now  worth  about 

Rent. — Now  above  15s.  (dedu<5ling  marsh)  an  acre, 
which  is  more  than  double  whalt  it  was  before  the  ea« 
closure. 

ioil. — Fine  loamy  sand,  on  marlc,  or  a  chalky  bottom, 

Cwrj^.— Before  the  enclosure  they  were  in  no  regular 
shifts,  and  the  field  b^dly  managed;  now  in  regular  five 
shift  Norfolk  management. 

Corn. — The  produce  of  corn  is  increased  by  the  enclo- 
sure very  considerably. 

.   Sheep. — More  and  larger  sheep  arc  kept,  and  the  crop  of 
wool  more  considerable. 

Cows. — More  cows  are  kept|  for  the  common  was  not 
dividedi  only  stinted  by  the  a£l. 

^Tithe. 
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Tithe. — Remains  subjcdl. 

Ratis. — Of  late  years  is.  gd.  to  2s.  in  the  pound. 

Expenses,*^  1 1 74I. 

Poar^ — There  arc  fifty-five  ocmimonable  right-houses^ 
of  which  none  belonged  to  poor  people ;  but  many  to  lit^ 
tie  tradesmen  and  small  occupiers.  The  really  poor  and 
distressed  people  had  no  stock  on  the  fields  or  common,  fur* 
ther  than  geese,  and  could  sufier  by  the  enclosure  to  no 
other  amount ;  abundantly  made  up  to  them  by  an  ampler 
and  better  paid  employment.  The  common-rights  them- 
selves were  worth  very  little  before  the  enclosure,  which 
gave  two  head  of  large  cattle  per  right  to  feed  on  the  com- 
mon of  209  acres.  As  to  tuel,  the  poor  had  no  right  to  cut 
flag,  &c.  on  the  common  before,  nor  of  course  since; 
they  burn  coals,  supplied  by  the  parish.  To  the  common- 
right  houses  were  assigned  for  each  right,  two  acres  of 
middling  land,  or  one  and  half  of  good,  for  open  field 
shackage  and  feeding ;  the  right  to  the  stinted  common 
remaining :  there  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  little  and  very 
comfortable  proprietors  and  renters  of  small  plots,  from 
two  to  ten  acres ;  who  have  cows  and  some  corn,  and 
what  they  like  to  cultivate.  A  remarkable  instance,  and 
I  cordially  wish  it  was  universal.  Most  of  them  have  two 
,  cows ;  some  more. 

Population. — This  register,  like  that  of  Snettishara,  kept 
previous  K>  1784  so  ill*  with  such  a  gap  of  years,  as  to  be 


1780 
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1780 
1781 
1781 
1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 


19 

8 

16 
»5 

2Z 
18 

'7 
18 

164 


Burials. 
•        18 

5 
31 
lO 

-  »5 
ao 

-  H 

-  n 
12 
II 

143 


1790    . 

.   19  . 

I79I    . 

»79*   • 
>793   • 

.      19   * 

«794   • 

'795   " 
1796   . 

'797   ' 
1798   , 

'799   • 

19+ 

Fint  period.      Baptisms 
Burials 

Increase 

Second  period.  Baptisms 
Burials 

Increase 


AttblM 

9 
II 

8 
16 
i< 

aj 

i« 

9 

»S 

j6 

164 

ai 

194 
J39 

55 


HILLBOROUGH. — ACT  PASSED  1 769. 

So!/. — Sand :  some  mixed  land. 

Quantity. — The  parish  contains  3020  acres:  of  wbiclr 
420  commons. 

Menu-^ln  1791  the  parish  was  valued; 

Farms — No  i. — 572  Acres  jf-*7a  Rcn^ 

2—535  250 

3—356-  117 

4.-244  120 

5.— 407  196 

6. — 199  80 
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Farms— No  7.— 109 

Acres 

£■ 

30  Rent 

8—54 

50 

9  —  90 

5° 

10.— ICO 

40      • 

11.—  36 

30 

.    .    270a, 

1229 

Sundries         318 

71 

lay 


3020 


,;^-«3«> 


77/A^.— Glebes,  &c.  300I. 

Corn, — Produce  grcady  increased. 

Sheep. — The  number  lessened:  before  the  enclosure 
there  was  a  large  flock  of  ewes  for  folding ;  now  they 
buy  and  sell  for  fatting ;  under  lOOO. 

Ccws. — Lessened  ;  there  are  not  above  60  at  present ; 
some  few  coRagers  have  ten  or  twelve  among  them. 

Rates, — For  three  or  four  jears  past,  average  3s.  in  the 
pound.    In  1800,  6s. 

Poor. — Twenty  acres  were  direSed  by  the  aft  to  be  sowtt 
nvith  whins ;  and  six  otfa#rs  for  tvrf  and  whins,  and  feed- 
ing their  cows ;  but  the  crop  of  whins  was  so  badly  sown 
or  raanagedi  that  the  produce  is  trifling;  and  the  people 
suffered. 

Pojmlatim, — Baptisms,  &c.  for  thirty  years  before  the 
cAclosm'e* 


Biptinnt. 

BoiUls. 

Biptisms* 

Burub, 

1740 

-        5 

- 

I 

J  747 

- 

7 

-       4 

1741 

s 

- 

5 

1748 

- 

3 

2 

174a 

-        5 

- 

9 

1749 

- 

6 

-       4 

»743 

10 

- 

5 

»7SO 

- 

6 

-      6 

1744. 

-       8 

- 

I 

175' 

- 

3 

-      4 

>745 

7 

- 

7 

i75« 

- 

9 

-      8 

174^ 

-       6 

" 

7 

1753 

" 

2 

-      4 

»7S4 
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' 

'  Aaf tisms.    Burialf • 

stptiimi. 

oiirtsw* 

I7S4 

- 

s    - 

t 

1764 

- 

3 

9 

I7SS 

- 

5      - 

•  3 

1765 

- 

7 

-    7 

»7S6 

- 

9      - 

4 

1766 

- 

II 

-    7 

»757 

- 

4      - 

7 

1767 

- 

9 

-      6 

1758 

- 

4      - 

3 

1768 

- 

12 

-     S 

»7S9 

- 

5      - 

3 

1769 

- 

7 

2 

1760 

- 

4      - 

2 

1761 

- 

4      - 

4 

186 

136 

1762 

- 

5      -  ' 

'  6 

- 

1763 

- 

10      - 

3 

Thirty  years  sine 

:e  the  enclosure. 

Bflptiimt.    Burials. 

Baptisms. 

Buriati* 

1770 

- 

'8      - 

6 

1786 

- 

6 

2 

1771 

- 

II 

4 

1787 

- 

12 

-       3 

1772 

- 

18      - 

6 

1788 

- 

10 

-      7 

J773 

- 

10      - 

6 

1789 

- 

10 

-     S 

"774 

- 

13      - 

6 

1790 

- 

H 

■      6 

»77S 

- 

»3      - 

16 

1791 

- 

9 

-     10 

1776 

- 

12      - 

4 

1792 

-' 

8 

-      7 

X777 

- 

»3      - 

9 

1793 

- 

>4 

-      9 

1778 

- 

10 

4 

»794 

* 

7 

-      9 

1779 

- 

10 

7 

»79S 

- 

10 

2 

1780 

- 

12.     - 

7 

1796 

- 

»3 

-      9 

1781 

- 

6      - 

IS 

1797 

- 

9 

I 

1782 

- 

8      - 

10 

1798 

- 

14 

-      7 

1783 

- 

10    .  - 

6 

1799 

- 

»3 

.      6 

1784 

- 

9      - 

8 

1785 

• 

8      - 

4 

320 

201 

First  period.     Baptisms 

• 

- 

- 

186 

Burials 

- 

- 

- 

136 

Increase 


50 

Second 
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Second  period.  Baptisms       «  .  •  322 

Burials  -  •  *    '99 

•     '  Increase        -  -  •  113 

In  179a  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Re6tor  (brother 
of  the  ever-celebrated  Admiral  Lord  NEL80N),numbered 
the  inhabitants. 

Males  -  -  15a 

Females  -  •  163 

JH 

baptisms  and  Burials  in  seven  years, 
from  1786  to  1793  -         -        83— —49 

Average  per  annum  -  -        1^  7 

One  in  26  born.     One  in  45  dies. 

That  year  the  parish  was  inoculated,  zhd  of  98  chil- 
dren and  17  adults,  not  one  died.  In  1800  there  was 
another  inoculation,  and  of  91,  non^  died. 

eREAT  HOCKHAM. — ENCLOSED  I795. 

Quantity. — About  looo  acres  of  common,  and  some 
open  field  arable. 

Henu — About  7s.  valuation:  some  will  let  at  i8s. 

Corn. — Much  left  in  grass  for  sheep-walk,  perhaps 
half.     But  corn  greatly  increased. 

Sheep. — Increased. 

Caws. — Not  increased ;  nor  much  decreased. 

Poor. — Have  an  allotment  of  40  acres  •  20  acres  of 
flags  and  20  of  furze.  Some  kept  cows,  and  so  they  do 
now  on  their  allotments. 

Tttke. — Land  allotted. 

Rous. — About  5s.  in  the  pound. 

^»ORFOLK.]  K  HOLM 
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HOLl^    hale; 

Hasan  intcf-tommonagc  with  Ne€fo»and  WestBnfdcfi- 
ham ;  there  are  in  the  three  commcnrs  looo  acres:  Hale 
fnts  300;  Bradeoham  200 ;  and  Nedon  500.  The  soik  in 
the  low  cotomons  on  ^  gravel  bottona,  with  good  kmasur* 
face,  bat  for  want  of  draining^  is  much  injured  bj  watcf 
in  (he  wintor*  Hale  has  36  connn(K>n  rights^,  which  would 
sell  now  for  30!.  each.  They  turn  oh  what  botes  and  cows, 
and  geese  they  please,  but  no  steers,  sheep  or  hogs.  There 
is  not  one  cottager  that  has  a  right  of  his  own ;  all  farncers 
and  tradesmen.  Some  so  low  as  5I.  or  61.  a  year.  All 
have  a  right  to  cut  flags.  The  same  nearly  bocurs  at  Hale 
and  Bcadenhafm ;  it  is  a  great  injury  to  the  common^'  and 
ff  it  continues  long,  will  lender  ir  hardly  worth  enclosing. 
The  caitle  are  all  turnod  on  by  the  proprietors^  and  not 
by  the  cottageri^  to'  whom  tlie  houses  are  let :  they  have 
not  a  cow  in  the  town  »  but  k^ep  geese,  and  cut  flags. 

Sieep, — Very  few  sheep  kept ;  many  bulloOks  graced. 

CW/j.— Not  206  cows  irf  the  ptfrish. 

Xos^-^ Abovt  hatf  gcas&  and  iaif  ataUew 

VBCT^K. 

The  Aove  unenclosed  common  of  looa  aCres,   w'itK 

Bradenham  and  Hale. 

Baptisms  from  1780  to  17^9            -  -         . 246' 

Buriali            -                 -  .            15^ 

Increase             ...  JS 

Baptisfus  from  1790  to  1799            -  •            22^ 

Burials               -             -  -             140 

Increase             •               •  4             .  85 
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PopuUuien  of  Holm  Hdle. 
Baptwmsfrom  1780  to  1789  -  -  rfjj 

Burials        -  -  -  8j 

Inclrease  *  ^  3!4 

Bapriwis  fh)m  1790  to  1799  •  •  ^^* 

Burials  -  -  -  48 

Increase  1  '      -       .  •  y^j 

These  parisTies  enjoying  the  right  of  commonage  over 
1000  acres  of  good  land,  amd  joining  Ashill,  whose  com^ 
mons  are  enclosed ;  I  was  solicitous  to  compare  the  results ; 
and  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  for  the  last  ted  years,  the  poof 
in  the  two  former  have  beieh  permitted  to  pare  turf  for 
fuel,  before  which  time  they  only  cut  whins. 

Baptittif.  Ifttmie. 
First  period.     Nedoci  •*  -  I46  8d 

Hale  -  -  119  34 


Average  of  the  two 

Second  period.  Neftoa' 
Ha)e 


Average  of  the  ttvo 

First  period 
Second  ditto  • 


Average  of  the  two       *    * 

Baptisms  in  the  second  period  less  by  ten.       % 
Increase  in  the  second  period^  mote  by  strenteM. 

K^  Ashyi 
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3^5 

122 

182 

6t 

■  '   w 

223 

83 

tzi 

.  74 

'III  1  ^ 

3iS 

»57 

i^« 

78 

iSi 

61 

172 

78 

354 

J39 

10 

17 

Bar.  . 

foe. 

99 

3* 

86 

86- 

»3 

54 

Asbill->-io  years :  two-thirds,  of  the  *i 
.  period  of  15  years  before  enclosing  / 
Ditto  of  that  since  -  -       172 

•Superiority  of  the  last  -  42 

With  commons  open  at  Hale  and  NefloR,  baptisms 
have  diminished. 

With  commons  enclosed  at  Ashill,  they  have  increased 
,   jconsiderably. 

With  commons  open,  the  increase,  that  is,  the  superio* 
rity  of  baptisms  to  burials,  equals  one-tenth  of  the  bap- 
tisms. 

With  commons  enclosed,  this  increase  equals  one-third. 

KEMNINGHALL,    1799. 

^uanttty.^^AhovX  looo,  or  1200  acres  of  common : 
2500  in  all  the  parish. 

Hwt. — Will  be  1 8s.  an  acre. 

Com, — Will  be  all  under  corn. 

^>i^^.— Will  be  decreased  much. 

Cffws. — Will  be  increased. 

Rates. — About  5s. 

The  little  commoners,  as  the  common  laid  at  a  distance, 
complained  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  sell  their  allot-* 
ments:  Mr.  Gooch  proposed  that  the  whole  parish 
should  be  included  in  the  tlGl  (ot-  exchanges,  .to  lay  every* 
man^s  ground  near  his  house;  they  consented,  and  done 
to  general  satisfadlion. 

KETTERINGHAM. 

Baptumt.  Biarialf. 
Twcnty-nine  years,  front  I700toi728  -  118  92 
Twenty-nine  years,  from  1729  to  1757  -  89  74 
Twenty-nine  years,  from  1758  to  1786    -     102        62 

,    Inbabitants 
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133 

Inhabitants  in  1787 

166 

Houses  charged  to -window  tax 

ao 

Fourteen  single,  fivp  double,  one  triple. 

Acr^s     .        - 

1200 

Pasture 

200 

Wood 

^S9 

Soil,  from  sandy  loam  to  wet  clay. 

Rent. — I  as.  6d. 

Wheat.— 175  to  aoo  acres;  oije  half  dibble<] 

1. 

Course          -         I.  Turnips, 

'                          2.  Barley, 

3,  Clover, 

4.  Wheat. 

LAMGLEY. — ENCLOSED  l800. 

Quantity. — Five  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  low*  com- 
mon ;  none  of  it  for  the  plough  ;  no  open  field. 

Rem, — Quality  price  7s.  an  acre.  It  yielded  no  rent 
before.  Before  enclosing,  the  people  were  told  thsltto  aooh 
a  year,  lol.  for  common  would  be  given  ;  and  they  agreed, 
that  if  they  continued  at  tl^eir  old  rent,  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  common,  for  they  valued  their  rights' 
at  nothing.     Rent  now  12s. 

Com. — No  increase. 

Cattle, — Six  times  as  many  as  ever.  Three  hundred 
may  be  kept,  instead  of  40. 

SAeep, — None  before  or  since. 

Poor. — There  wer©  24  cottagers ;  40  acres  allotted  to 
the  commoners  for  firing,  in  regular  cuttings:  a  very  good 
improvement  for  them,  as  it  is  under  dircdlion  by  the  a(3. 
They  used  to  beg  for  straw,  &c.and  often  lost  their  cows ;  > 
and  went  begging  to  get  others ;  deriving  very  little  bene- 
fit. Sir  T.  Beauchamp,  the  Jandlord,  has  agreed  also 
to  mark  out  some  lots  of  marsh  land  for  such  as  can  keep 
K  3  cows. 
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« 

cows,  hj  which  means  they  will  b«  in  mooh '  #a$ier 
circumstances ;  and  atl  cenancs  to  hiaiself ;  none  pay 
more  than  2I.  ais.  rent  for  iheir  cottage.:  nor  are  they 
charged  with  any  expense  of  the  aft  or  enclosing,  if  their 
rents  did  not  exceed  5].  before  the  enclosure. 

In  examining  this  enclosure,  Mr.  Burton  pointed  out 
many  cottages,  with  good  gardens  annexed,  and  various 
jsmall  grass  helds  enclosed,  to  all  who  kept  cows;  Sir  T. 
B£AUCHAMt''s  01  der^  being  at  ail  times  to  furnish  land 
to  such  as  are  able  to  get  a  cow.  They  have  each  a 
piece  near  the  river,  assigned  for  mowing  focider  for  their 
cows — too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  that  system. 

^AST    LEXUAM    AMD    GREAT    DUNHAM. — ENCLOSED 

i  .  .  .     -     I      •  •    ..       ' 

J795- 
^mmtay'^2300  acres  in  the  two  pafisltes.     ^hole 

year  and  half  year  land. 
500  commoo 

3000  in  all. 

Rent. — Before  enclosing,  Dunham  14s.  or  15s.  an<| 
Lexham  los.  '  Quality  price,  Dunham  i8s.  Lexham  14s. 

Course. — Five  shifts.  Now  the  same  in  Dunham.  Corn 
after  wheat. 

Corn. — Greyly  mqre. 

Sieep, — Increased.' 

C*Mf  J.— Diminished  ^r  many  small  proprietors ;  there 
were  51  rights. 

Improvement. — Clay  and  draining, 

TltAe. — Remains  subjeft. 

Expenses. — Two  thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  includ- 
ing every  ibing. 

Poon — Twelve  pounds  a  year  allowed  for  fuel ;  an  al- 
lotment ploughed,  and  sowed  'with  whin  seeds  :  part  let. 
Employment  much  increased. 

*'*'-'  ;  IVTCHAM. 
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3LXTCHAM.— ENCLO««D  1758. 

^tfflir/iry.— Above  1700  acres  half  year  land. 
JFarms. — No.  i.  -  lOOQ 

No-  s.  -  200 

No.  3.  -  3W 

No.  4.  -  100 

No.  5.  r  *oo 

170Q 

Beu<le3  some  smaller* 

Poor.^-Thfi  commons,  except  a  SQiall  one  given  in  lien^ 
of  sheep  shackage,  were  not  endoted,  but  left  as  they 
,were.  They  are  fed  by  trarlesmen  and  small  occupiers, 
but  not  by  the  poor,  whose  chief  benefit  is  iiael. 

Popuiation.-^Fony'twQ  years  before  die  ejudonire. 
baptisms  in  42  years  before  the  enclosure  -     ^    367 

Burials  •  ..  •.  328 

Increase  -  *  •  39 

^aptisals  in  4a  years  j^ince  the  enclosure  -  523 

3arials  ...  3^^ 


Increase 


J!Z 


LJJDHAM. 

The  commqus  were  /enclosed  in  180  K  :  aU  cottagers 
ihat  claimed,  had  allotroenu ;  and  one  for  fuel  to  the 
whole;  but  the  cottages  did  not  bdong  to  die  poor  i  the 
aUotmeots  in  general  Wjcot  to  the  larger  proprietors,  and  tly 
poor  conseqtiently  were  left,  in  diisrcspcd,  destitute:  many 
cows  were  kept  Wore,  few  now.  AU  the  poor  very  arach 
aj;ainst  the  measiire. 

K  4  Mf  • 
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Mn  CuBiTy  ofCatfieldy  thinks,  that  where  enclosing 
has  converted  land  to  arable,  the  poor  get  as  much  by 
gleaning  as  they  did  by  the  common :  the  high  price  of 
cattle  has  lessened  the  number  of  their  cows:  geese  and 
fuel  have  been  of  late  their  chief  advantage ;  nor  does  he 
remark,  that  those  who  support  themselves  by  commons, 
are  richer,  or  better  off  than  others  depending  on  the  labour 
of  the  farmers. 

MARHAM. — ENCLOSED  I793.  ' 

Quantity, -T-Nc^r  4000  acres  in  the  parish;  lOOO  turf 
and  fen  ;  not  500  acres  of  old  enclosures. 

Rent. — Before  the  enclosure,  between  i  lOol.  and  i2CXi»  \ 
now  twice  as  much. 

Cam. — Very  greatly  increased. 

Cows. — Lessened  considerably ;  for  there  were  many 
renters  of  lol.  i*l.  or  15I;  a  year,  who  loaded  the  com- 
mons with  cattle. 

Sheep, — As  many  now  as  before. 

J^oor. — ^An  allotment  of  205  acres  of  turf  moor  for  fuel, 
and  feeding  cows,  &c.  for  which  they  pay,  a$  a  regula- 
tion, 2S.  per  annum  for  a  cow,  and  3s.  for  a  mare  ;  and 
in  this  manner  30  are  supported  better  than  they  wck 
before  the  enclosure.  This  roeasute  has  been  so  favourable 
riiat  the  poor  have  not  suffered  at  all. 

Kates. — Before  the  enclosure  they  were  from  is.  to  2s. 
Since,   6d.  to  8d. ;  except  the  late  scarcity,  in  which  3s. 

Improvement, — In  the  Fen  the  improvement  has  beeo 
very  great,  by  means  of  paring  and  burning  ;  upon  which 
they  sow  cole  for  sheep  feed ;  but  some  have  seeded  it. 
Then  oats,  producing  10  to  14  combs  per  acre:  after 
this,  some  have  sown  wheat ;  and  others  gone  on  with  two 
or  three  more  crops  of  oats,  and  have,  by  over  cropping, 
hurt  the  laod,  and  doD^  themselves  no  good.  The  fen  soil 
^s  not  good  and  solid,  but  rather  loose.  ^nd/r$tiji. 
.     1  Mpcl^ 
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Much  of  the  upland  is  on  a  chalk  bottom^on  which  saio- 
foin  has  been  tried:  Mr.  WiN£ARL8  says  it  has  not  an- 
swered; if  forced  by  manuring,  che  same  e^rts  woul^ 
]99ake  the  land  producje  corn. 

Expenses, — 28  70I. 

MARSHLAND,   8M£ETHy  AND    FEN. 

The  a£l  passed  about  sieven  years  ago,  for  the  draiqage 
of  the  Fen,  and  the  division  and  a)locment  of  both. 

A.       R.     F, 

The  Smeeth  commoo  •  1^85     i     o 

The  Fen  -  r  4757     3    o 

6343    o    o 

Belonging  to  528  common-rights.    Besides  this,  their 
were  drained,  also  6f  private  property  belonging  to 

A,       R.    F. 

General  Brown  -        •        592     i  10 

Mrs,  Patrick  -  «       40    o    o 

Mrs.  Allen  -  .  28    3  17 

Dr.  HORNE  -  r  15      2   24 

Mr.  Ha^dy,  a^c.  -        -        II     2    o 


688     I  It 


And  in  another  Fen,  Well-Moor : 

Acres. 

Mr.  TowNLEY        -  -  163 

Mr,  HowEL  -     .  -        73 

236 

The  Lords  of  Manors  bad  one-twentieth,  and  the  c]eF> 
gy  half  tithe»  or  %%*  6d  an  acrp  for  five  yean:  then  sub- 
jed  to  tithe«     . 

There 
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There  has  beeo  raised  by  the  Commis- 
sioners -  .  .    299O00    o    o 

And  it  will  demand  lol.  a  right  more,  or     5,280    o    9 


;f .34.180    o    o 


Sixty-five  pound  a  right  in  all ;  55I.  a  right  for  droin^ 
age ;  and  lol.  for  afl,  GommissionerSy  &c. 

For  each  right  the  allotment  in  the  Fen  is  from  la  to 
15  acres,  in  the  distant  and  lower  part ;  and  6|,  for  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  mill;  apd  on  the  Smeeth,  from  a| 
to  3. 

Some  of  the  latter  has  sold  for  ^1.  an  acre ;  and  mucl^ 
wonld  sell  for  70).  and  even  more.  Rights  spid  three  or 
four  y«ars  ago,  fr3m  lool.  to  125I.  each. 

l^he  Smecth  would,  under  the  hammer,  let  at  3I.  an  acre ; 
and  the  Fen,  at  25s. 

This  great  trafl  of  land  was,  in  its  former  state,  worti) 
little:  the  Fen  not  above  is,  an  acre  in  reed,  being  two  or 
three  feet  deep  under  water :  the  $meeth  was  often  under 
Mater,  in  parts  to  the  amount  of  half ;  and  then  at  the  Mid- 
wmmer  after  rotted  the  sheep  that  fed  it. 

The  first  crop  taken  on  the  Smeeth,  a  strong  clay  soil 
on  silt,  has  been  chiefly  mustard  ;  the  crops  great  (see  that 
article);  wheat  by  some;  and  oats  by  others:  the  last 
were  great  crops,  of  16  or  18  coombs  an  acre ;  and  would 
have  been  20,  or  more ;  but  the  bulk  of  straw  too  great. 
1  found  the  country  in  a  blaze,  burning  the  oat  stubbles, 
to  sow  cole  for  seed,  about  Michaelmas,  on  one  earth. 

Above  30»000l.  a  year  is  added  to  the  produce  of  the 
kingdom,  by  this  most  beneficial  vadertaktng. 

The  poor  people  who  turned  cows,  geese,  aad  ducks  upon 
the  common,  without  possessing  rigffts^  have  cdibtd,  as 

in 
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111  so  niattj  other  cases;  and  it  is  lo  be  regretted,. that 
^me  compensation  is  not  in  all  such  cases  provided  by 
the  a6l.  TJ>ere  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  the  immense  sys<^ 
tern  of  labour  created,  is  worth  far  more  than  such  prac^ 
^ices ;  still  many  individuals  are  injured,  and  witiiout  any 
absolute  necessity  for  being  so. 

Mr.  CoE,  of  Islington,  is  one  of  the  greatest  undertakers 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  Fen :  he  has  400  acres  of  it,  and 
has  already  cukivaied  the  whole  of  that  trafl.  His  method 
has  been  to  pare  and  bum,  at  30s.  an  acre  for  some  ;  but 
paid  too  much;  now  ais.  an  acre  paring,  and  6s.  burning. 
But  after  this  operation  he  found  it  too  soft  and  rotten  to 
go  on  with  horses ;  he  therefore  breast-ploughed,  and 
fowed  cole  seed ;  the  crop  very  great,  but  killed  by  the 
frost:  he  then  breast-ploughed  again,  and  sowed  oats; 
both  these  ploughjngs  at  21s.  an  acre  :  the  crop  from  15 
to  18  combs  an  acre:  he  intends  on  40  acres  of  this 
stubble  to  sow  rye^grass  to  feed,  that  the  land  may  be 
trodden,  and  consolidated :  on  the  rest  he  will  plough,  and 
tow  oats :  some  intend  wheat,  at  Candlemas :  he  this  year 
sowed  12  acres  at  that  time,  and  got  9  crio  coombs  ao 
acre.' 

i  viewed  a  fine  piece  of  cole  in  the  Fen  belonging  to 
Mr.  J.  Thisletok,  which  had  been  gained  without 
burning,  by  tillage ;  but  exanmtng  the  surface,  I  idmd  it 
in  so  loose  and  puiFy  a  state,  and  so  like  bears'  muck,  that 
if  it  be  not  very  severely  trodden,  it  will  yieU  bad  corn ; 
another  piece  near  it,  after  burning,  more  solid. 

Crossing  by  the  six-and-twenty  foot  road,  a  bridge  now 
building,  I  came  to  a  piece  which  had  been  broken  up  by 
iht  Rev.  Mr.  As^mole,  by  paring  and  burning,  and 
sown  to  mustard:  this  failed;  it  was  then  tilled,  and  sown 
again ;  but  again  failed ;  and  presented  only  a  farrow  of 
jlwars'  muck ;  but  examming  the  bottom,  found  a  much 

mort 
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more  solid  peat  under  the  furrows :  this  furrow  sbouI4 
have  been  b^urnt,  and  the  next  would  then  have  yielde4 
good  crops  of  any  sort. 

A  vast  improvement  on  such  a  Fen,  would  be  to  pare  an4 
burn,  and  sow  chicory,  and  feed,  and  trample  well  for  two 
years,  to  consolidate ;  then  to  break  ^p  for  pole,  and  after 
}i  corn. 

The  fen  of  Downhaq:^,  OutweU,  Wimsbotshain,  and 
3toW|  undier  an  a£l  for  draining,  four  years  ^go,  extend** 
ing  to  Old  Podyke ;  and  t)iey  arp  now  at  work. 

The  traft  on  to  which.Stowbridge  leads,  and  pafked  iq 
|he  new  map  as  fen,  is  utider  cultivation. 

MARSHAM. 

Enclosed  in  the  same  bill  with  Heveninghan^. 

Quantity. — The  common  5  or  600  acres ;  and  so  bad  as 
not  to  be  a  great  obje£t ;  but  the  half  year  lands  seyeral 
hundred  acres. 

JltAe. — Remains  subjefl. 


POPULATION. 

Baptisms  from  1780  to  1789 
Burials 

Increase 

- 

-              15^ 

43 

Baptisms  from  1790 
Burials 

to  1799 

r                   196 
90 

Increase 

- 

-106 

LITTLE   MASSINOHAM. 

• 

Baptisms  from  1780  to  1789 
Burials 

- 

-       37 
29 

Decrease 

•■ 

- 

•       8 

► 

« 

Baptisms 
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Baptisms  from  1790  to  1799  -  -        26 

Burials  -  ,  -  *  18 

Decrease  -       ,        -  -  8 

This  account  appeared  to  be  so  singular,  that  I  looked 
back  in  the  register,  and  finding  the  period  from  1740  to 
1749,  well  kept,  and  entered,  I  noted  it. 

Baptisms  -  .  •  34 

Burials  -  .  .  30 

Increase  ...  4 

Mr.  MoRDAUNT,  the  redlor,  was  not  at  home,  nor 
Mr.  Godfrey,  one  of  the  three  farmers  in  the  parish, 
or  I  should  have  inquired  into  the  circumstances  which 
have  had  this  efie£l.  It  is  an  arable  parish  of  dry  land, 
and  very  well  cultivated. 

MATTISHALL,    iSoi. 

Nine  hundred  acres  of  common  :  average  20S.  They 
told  land  to  pay  the  expenses,  35I.  per  acre :  subjed  to 
tithe ;  but  for  five  years  to  half  tiche. 

METHWOLD    UNENCLOSED. 

It  is  a  vast  parish,  containing,  probably,  not  less  than 
I2,CX)0  acres.  There  is  a  very  great  common  fen  ;  but 
situated  at  such  a  distance,  that  many  poor  people  who 
would  otherwise  use  it  do  not,  except  for  fuel.  Here  is 
all  immense  chalk*pit,  of  hard  building  chalk,  called 
tbmch ;  in  and  about  which  are  many  cottagers ;  but  there 
are  only  three  cows  kept  among  them.  I  know  qo  parish 
that  calls  for  enclosure  more  than  this. 


MJX.GHAM. 
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Anble  -  •  i$li  Actesl 

Pasture  -  •  770 

Wodd  i-  -  90 

Common  •  •  300 

Kenf^i  arable  ;ini  pasture^  15s.  iti  I788» 

I.and-cax       -        ^.181    Ss. 

Housds  •*  50 

Double     ^      -  *  15      ' 

Tenemeat^        •         65 

Inhabitants        •        315 

Mamteniioce  of  the  poor  to  Launditch  Hofust  of  IflM 

dustry  ;f  .79  3$. 
Coufse.'^i.  Turnips, 

2.  Barley, 

3.  Sccds^  one  of  two  ycars^ 

4.  Wheat ;  and  some  add,- 
jy  Barley. 

Produce,  wheat  5  to  d  coofmtis. 

Barley  and  oats,  8  coombs; 

KORWICH. 

Poors  rate  iil  Su  Andrew's  parish,  which  is  very  nearly 
in  the  same  ratio  as  ail  the  rest :  it  is  one  half  the  rent# 
The  more  wealthy  persons  are  rated  for  stoek,  in  whidt 
50L  is  accounted  equal  to  iL  of  rcnt^ 


Iatkcp«tfnd. 

1790 

14     II 

1796 

w 

22        4 

»79« 

13      10 

1797 

• 

as     7 

1798 

8      4 

1798 

«» 

19     7 

>793 

18      2 

»799 

* 

18      I 

1794 

18      8 

1800 

[3  quarters)  15      7 

179s 

18     9 
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There  appesn»  however,  to  be  tome  dtffereBte  in  ihe  pgn^^ 
tishes:  iti»Gaknlatcddific6<l.  ititbep(Hmd,i»thcwl)olecit)v 
taiicf  5Q0K  NdWy  in  ibc  Annual  General  State  of  the 
Court  of  Guardians  for  i799«  the  rates  ure  sec  down  at 
i8r405L^  dedu£ling  from  which  17221.  for  arrears  and* 
tmpty  houses,  there  was  raised  16^683!.  which  makes,  ac 
6d.  producing  jCX)L  the  rates  to  be  that  year  i6s.  84^  ia 
tlie  pounds  instead  of  18s.  id. 

FOP  ULiVT  101^4 

fiirtiii  from  1781  to  1789,  average  ^  1138 

Dctfcti  from  1790  to  1799  *  '  997 

Decrease  -^  •  24I 

DeadR  in  the  first  periodi  •  ^  iioj 

DfCto  in  the  second  •  •  •      1O56 

Decrease  -  *  147 

Average  deaf hS}  first  peried  *>  *        1203 

Dftta  bihhs  -.  .  .  1138 

Annual  loss  .  •  65 

Average  deaths,  second  period  .    •  105a 

Ditto  births  ...  ^^ 

Annual  loss  •  •  -  53 

Here  is  almost  every  mark  fas  far  as  these  accotuRs  are  au- 
thority) of  depopulation ;  and  some  othet  circumstances 
confirm  it:  the  state  of  the  mannfiiAure  is  certainly  thac 
of  great  decknsioci )  »  I  aa  asilred  by  persons  of  e^ery 
t>wty  and  description.  There  is  not  a  single  pers6a  of  any 
consequence  bringing  up  to  the  business :  there  is  only  one 
himae  of  any  gioiS  consideratfot^  ki  the  ciiy ;  the  iotroduo* 
lb&  of  cotton  iaiigukbes ;  shawls  tfa»  only  ntw  article 

that 
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Aat  flourishes.    They  have  a  large  yam  trade,  howeveiV 
which  marks  the  transfer  of  the  fabrics  elsewhere: 

Account  of  empty  houses  returned  to  the  Court  of  Guar* 
dians,  and  arrears  of  rates : 

Year  ending  April  i,  1791  •  ^         £'^3^S 

1792  -  -  1090 

1794  -  *  1776 

1796  -        -  -         1866 

1797  -  -  2126 

1798  -  -  -  2361 
1790  -  -  2279 
i8cx>       -         -         -         1722 

This  circumstancie  does  not  explain  the  difficulty. — 
Rated  houses  are  not  probably  in  question :  I  applied  to  sc- 
leral persons  who  knew  the  city  well ;  but  they  were  not 
acquainted  with  such  a  number  of  little  houses  untenantedt 
as  would  account  for  a  great  decline  In  population. 

There  is  one  great  encouragement  to  manufafluring  ; 
which  is  the  cheapness  of  labour  :  I  was  assured  by  seve- 
ral persons,  by  one  in  particular,  remarkable  for  accuracy 
(Mr.  Swift),  that  on  an  average  of  all  the  trade  of  Nor- 
wich, a  weaver  does  not  earn  more  than  5s.  a  week  the 
year  round  ;  yet,  in  some  works,  and  at  some  seasons,  he 
will  get  a  guinea  or  more.  This  is  very  low  ;  nor  does 
any  thing  enable  him  to  support  his  family,  but  his  wife, 
if  she  weaves,  earning  4s.  In  flourishing  fabrics  no  such 
wages  are  heard  of. 


Proporti 

ion  of  the  Sexes. 

Baptisms  of  males  from 

1 78 1  to  1789,  eight  years, 

$ 

average 

- 

- 

587 

Ditto  females 

* 

-            -             * 

55^ 

Baptisms  of  males  from 

1790  to  1799,  average     • 

'     SU 

Ditto  females 

* 

•            •            • 

478 
Deaths 
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Deaths  of  males  from  1781  to  17S9,  eight  years, 

average                 -               -                -  S^S 

Dkto»  fetnaies           ....  619 

Deaths  of  males  from  1790  to  1799,  ^^^^S^       *  5^  ^ 

Dittoi  females            •           *       .     -               «-  539 

Average  baptisms  in  the  first  period^ 

Males  «  «  587 

Females  -  *  j^i 

Less  by        •  -  •  3^ 

Second  period.  Males  «  •«  «•-  524 

Females        -  ^  •        478 

Less  by  •  •  •  46' 

These  are  or  may  be  the  number  of  weavers  that  enlist 

or  go  elsewhere,  to  leave  the  sexes  equaL 

Average  deaths  in  the  first  period  : 

Females  -        -*  •  619 

Males  -  -  •  583 

Less  by  -  -  -  36 

Average,  second  period  : 

Females  •               *.            •        539 

Males  .            .            •           511 

Less  by  -           -           *          28 

If  many  young  weavers  had  emigrated,  or  enlisted,  in 
a  greater  proportion  than  females  go  to  London,  &c.  it 
might  be  seen  in  this  compariton.  If  583  give  a  diminu* 
taoaof  56,  then  511  should  diminish  31,  but  it  is  only 
tS ;  had  they  emigrated  more  than  common,  this  nombet 
would  have  exceeded  31. 

But  there  is  one  circumstance  which  ditows  mucK.un« 
certaiaty  on  the  inquiryi  which  i%  die  number,  an  ixlcreas« 
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ing  evil  every  where,  of  spfiaries:  at  Nor\tich  they 
arc  very  .numerous ;.  several  of  them  have  borying- 
grounds.  ..There  will  be  no  judging  of  any  of  these  cir- 
cuuistaqces  with  tolerable  accuracy/ till  returns  are  made 
from  all  descriptions  of  persons.  Mr.  £a.stland  does 
not  conceive  that  Norwich  is  less  populous  than  it  was» 
excepting  the  immcnst  number  of  recruits  it  has  furnish- 
ed; and  substitutes  for  the  militia.  The  amount  of  ar- 
rears and  empty  houses  returned  to  the  Court  of  Guardians, 
he  thinks  may  be  probably  a  tolerable  rule  for  marking  this 
point;  as  there  is  a  praftice  of  rating  houses  of  very  low 
rent,  down  even  to  20s.  or  30s.  if  they  stick  out  a  broom, 
or  a  plate  of  apples  to  sell,  considering  them  as  shops. 

KORTHWOLD 

Ad  passed,  1796. — In  i8cx),  the  award,  map,  and  Com- 
missioners accounts,  dated  November  i,  1798,  not  given 
in* 

Quantity. — Five  thousand  acres  in  the  parish :  of  which 
1500  fen,  550  ancient  enclosure,  not  subje£l  to  the  nSt ; 
the  remainder,  about  3000,  open  arable  fields. 

hordes  Alhtment, — One-twentieth  of  the  commons. 

Tithe. — Remains  subjedl. 

SoiL-^The  open  field  arable,  a  sort  of  sandy  loam: 
much  sand,  and  some  gravel. 

^^«/.— Before  the  enclosure,  average  not  exeeding9s.  the 
statute  acre :  now  it  is^i3$. ;  some  up  to  15s. ;  of  the  150a 
acres  of  fen  the  worst  at  6s. ;  the  best  of  the  common  up 
to  i6s.     Valued  rent  of  the  whole  parish,  houses  inciuded, 

3374^- 

Corn. — The  enclosure  will  undoubtedly  increase  the 
produdl  very  greatly. 

Course. — i.  Fallow  for  turnips,  or  wheat;  2.  Barley ; 

•r 
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or  oats ;  3*  Land  for  sbackage ;  no  seeds :  ndW  four 
shifts. 

ImprevifHiMU — Much  has  been  and  will  b^  clayed,  and 
the  success  very  great :  cbver  introduced  and  wheat  on  itf 
and  the  crops  bear  quite  a  new  facei  Dr.  Hinton  has 
had  seven  comb  an  acre  of  wheat.  In  all  reiifc&z  the  im- 
provement very  great  indeed.  The  fen  is  not  cultivated, 
ibr  the  drainage  depends  on  Bedford  Level ;  and  It  is  no^ 
dry  enough  ta  pare  and  burn.  In  17999  they  were  drown^ 
od  so  late  as  May. 

.  Sheep. — There  were  once  30O6  very  bad  ahd  ill-fed 
sheep,  with  numbers  dying  for  want  of  food ;  now  there 
are  not  more. than  1 100  kept,  but  they  are  far  more  valQa<« 
blct  from  being  .better  fed  j  though  no  change  in  breed. 

Cows. — There  were  about  240  or  250  kept  in  a 
wretched  manner,  wandering  the  day  through  half-starved : 
now  much  lessened ;  perhaps  half. 

Rates, — Average  of  three  years,  to  Michaelmas  1799, 
2s.  3d.  in  the  pound.     In  1800,  4s. 

.Pcor.— There  were  72  commonable  messuages.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  received  land  to  the  amount  of  81.  los* 
per  annum,  for  each  right.  The  value  of  a  common 
messuage,  about  five  years  before  the  enclosure,'  was  1 10 
guioeas«.  Now,  the  house  and  anori>ient  would  sell  for 
340!.  Tliese  are  freehold ;  but  for  copyholds,  the  value 
less.  They  nwy,  on  an  average,  be  reckoned,  rent  of 
habitation,  3I. ;  allotment,  81.  los.;  total,  iil.  los. ;  and 
value,  300I.  Besides  this  allotment,  each  has  i|  acre  oi 
fen  set  out  for  fuel,  supposed  to  yield  12,000  turfs  yearly, 
for  one  hearth,  the  calculated  consumption.  The  ancient 
cottages,  of  20  years  standing,  that  had  no  common  rights, 
were  favoured  with  a  right  of  turbarv  over  1 13  acres,  sulv 
]e6t  to  the  controul  of  the  fen  reeves,  to  cut  each  860  turik 
There  might  be  about  20  cottagcrsi  wbp  virithout  a  right 
Lt  .  kept 
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kept  half4laiV0d  eattte,  geese>  &c.  which  were  subject  to  be 
driviH^  and  fined*  These  are  all  at  an  end ;  and  the  loss  is 
Mt  whit  might  be  supposed^  for  they  were  not  profitable 
spectfadoiks  by  any  means.  The  allotments  of  81  toft, 
are  from  four  to  six  acres  of  fen,  near  the  toWn»  MbjeA 
to  mundatioos}  the  remainder  in  value  in  high  fen,  4f 
miles  distant  from  the  village;  and  this  circumstance 
frows  a  great  hardship  to  them :  the  lands  which  would 
\ac9%  suited  them  have  been  allotted  to  the  great  proprie^ 
ton^  all  they  can  do  is  to  mow  it:  thus  in  the  winter  they 
Itave  no  dry  kild  oa  which  to  pat  their  cattle.  The  aU 
loimenta  of  fett  ground  for  fuel»  to  common-rights^  can« 
iMt  be  separated  fhxn  die  houses,  neither  let  nor  sold  fironi' 
them,  by  a  cbwe  in  the  aA  of  parliament. 


POPULATl 

[OK. 

Baptisms  from  178a  to  1789 
Burials 

» 

224 

-      »4« 

Increase 

Baptisms  from  1790  to  1799 
Burials 

^ 
•• 

82 
112 

Increase    '  •  •  •     120 

OVXNGTON. — (see  SAVHAM.J 

^fantiiy.'^%\x  hundred  acres  of  common. 
J^^if/.— Was  worth  8s.  an  ax^e;  wiU  be  tos.  tofta«» 
Bheep. — Decreased. 
Cows. — Decreased. 

OXfiOROUGH.— -ENCLOSED   IftJ. 

^u««i/>.~Abottt  2000  acres  iu  the  parish. 

Rt9U0 
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^Mf .— Now  near  900I.  a  year.  The  awac4  aa4  aH  the 
documents  relative  to  the  enclosure  being  lost,  the  Reir, 
Mr.  White,  the  reAor,  to  whom  I  applied,  and  who 
was  so  obliging  as  to  give  me  such  inforsuition  as  ^as  in 
^18  power,  C9nld  not  satisfy  various  of  the  inquiries^ 

Popidati9m.-^VQt  %o  years  past ; 
Baptisms  from  1780  to  17(9  »  #>  6f 

Burials  -  *  -65 

Increase  ..  •  ^ 

Baptisms  from  179010 1799  -  »  74 

Burials  -  *  ~  53 

Increase  •  -  -  ;tx 

The  people  are  qertainly  very  much  increased,  uid 
snore  than  any  account  of  this  sort  would  shew :  for  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years  the  Roman  Catholics  are  much 
increased ;  these  bury,  but  do  not  bapti^  in  the  church. 

In  1782  an  enumeration  taken: 
Inhabitants  ...         933 

Houses  '^  ^  ^  3i 

Charged  to  window  tax  •  9 

Families  •  *  '      *  43 

Souls,  per  house  •  •  ^  6f 

Baptisms  and  burials  for  7  years,  1 780  tp  1 786,  44       45 

Average  -  •  •   *  6  (^ 

One  in  39  bom— -one  in  39  buried* 

PLUMBST^AO. 

^iUHf ijr.-*vAboQt  600  acres  of  common.  No  half  year 

land 

Miin^^m42omakOTk  worth  las.  and  wiH  be  worth  t  js. 

£l9n9,^  Greatly  increased. 

X,  3  Shitf.. 
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'    Shiep. — ^Decreased. 

^     Cows. — ^Much  the  same* 

PORIMGLAND  AMD  FRAI^INGHAM,    iSOO. 

^uanthy.-'^One  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  of 
common.  Known  for  many  years  to  he  fed  only  by  asses, 
and  the  worst  of  live  stock :  never  paid  (except  by  fining) 
one  shilling.     It  is  bad  land ;  not  worth  more  than  los. 

77M^.-^Commuted  by  a  com  rent ;  which,  on  the  com- 
mons and  waste  lands,  shall  equal  ont-tcnth  part  c^  tAeir 
improved  annual  value 

^A«q^.— ^-Decreased. 

Cows. — A  decrease. 

RANWORTH. 

Bfiptisms  from  178010 1790  -  -  58 

-        AS 


Burials 
Increase 


»3 


Baptisms  from  1790  to  1799  «    .  .  gg 

Burials  -  •  -         38 

Increase  -  •  *      5^ 

RIN6ST£AD. — ENCLOSED   1781. 

^^7if//(y.«— Two  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-seyen 
acres. 

£01/.— Sandy  loam. 

Ritit. — Now  near  15s.  an  acre  round,  which  is  coo« 
siderably  more  than  double  what  it  was  before. 

Course. — Five  shifty  at  presem ;  before  irregular. 

d^ni.— The  produce  of  com  more  tlian  doubled. 

SJifep.r-As  mfiny ;  not  ipQre ;  but  they  were  wretched-^ 
ly  k^t  before  the  enclosure. 

Cowh 
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'  CtfWiJ-^More  ;  and  more  cattle  of  all  sorts. 

Tltie. — ^Remains  sabje£t. 

Rates. — Of  late  about  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound. 

Poor. — Fifty  acres  were  allotted  for  cutting  whinSi  and 
tbey  are  restrided  to  cut  in  regular  crops ;  much  more 
|han  i;vantcd  ;  so  that  others  take  for  various  uses.  A  fair 
equivalent  was  given  to  common-right  houses.  Very  few 
little  proprietors,  like  those  at  Heacham,  adjoining. 

Imfrovement.^^Mr.  Stylbman,  after  grubbing  the 
whins,  ploughed  lOO  acres  of  heath,  quality  at  4s,  anacre, 
and  sowed  cole,  which  killed  many  wethers  by  the  mur- 
rain, which  arises  sometimes  from  feeding  cole.  After  this, 
he  summer-fallowed  for  wheat,  which  gave  seven  coombs 
an  acre,  and  sold  for  930I. 


90PULATION. 

Burials  from  1 762  to  1780 

147 

Baptisms             -          -          - 
Decrease 

J37 
10 

Baptisms  from  1 781  to  1799 
Burials 

233 
»59 

Increase  •  •  -  74 

SALT  HOUSE  AND  KELLINO.*— £NCt0fr£D  I780. 

Quantity. — About  1200  acres  of  heath. 
1500  half  year  land. 

2700 

Soil. — Much  black  sand  00  a  gravelly  bottom ;  but  sotne 
letter  land. 

Hifit. — The  heath  yieMed  little  or  slothing  i  and  the  half 
year  land  was  from  7s.  to  los.  an  acre ;  it  is  now  15s. 

i'4  Jbifrwe* 
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Jmprovtmm^ — The  rent  now  made  by  the  hath  \% 
chiefly  by  cukiyating  parts  of  it,  for  tlie  asfiistance  of  the 
rabbits,  that  are  upon  thj^  remainder :  before  die  enclosure 
the  p6or  cut  whins  and  flags  every  where ;  since,  they  are 
restriAed  to  their  own  allotments.  Mr.  Gir0(.£stok£> 
who  is  lord  of  tlie  manor,  and  has  a  considerable 
firoperty  here,  manages  his  .yirarren  by  thus  improving 
parts.  He  ploughs,  and  leaves  the  furrow  two  yeaia  to  rot; 
then  clays  it  50  loads  an  acre,  and  10  loads  of  muck, 
works  it  for  turnips,  which  a/e  good,  worth  40s.  an  acre ; 
jthese  are  sowed  with  sheep  and  cattle.  Sows  oat$  next, 
which,  in  a  season  pot  too  dry,  yield  ten  coombs :  with 
these  he  lays  down  to  grass  for  as  many  years  as  it  wilj 
stand,  for  the  rabbits  ;  these  new  lays  enable  them  to  give 
milk,  and  bring  up  their  young ;  when  grown,  they  feed 
ppon  the  ling,  thus  giving  value  to  all  the  rest,  and  in  this 
way  is  worth  stos^an  acre;  but  would  not  let  to  a  farmer^ 
by  itself,  for  more  than  5s.  or  6s. 

C*OT^.— Very  much  increased. 

Sheep. — Not  so  many  kept  as  before  the  enclosure. 

Cqws, — Much  more  cattle  kept.  Cows  are  increased^ 
yet  the  farmers  graze  more  than  dairy ;  and  the  tread  of 
great  cattle  is  wanting  jn  feeding  off  the  turnips. 

Pcor^ — To  every  commonable  right  house  und^r  |oL 
a  year,  there  is  a  right  allotted  of  keeping  a  cow,  and  two 
heifers,  or  a  mare  and  a  foal,  and  of  cutting  fuel ;  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred' seres  being  allottesd  for  thi^ 
purpose.  This  cptntnou  is  not  overstocked,  and  the  poor 
are  much  better  off  than  they  were  before,  as  they  have  it 
to  themselves,  all  great  commoners  being  excluded ;  but 
being  invested  in  the  church* wardens  and  overseers*  as 
well  as  in  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  the  rcdor,  there  are  * 
some  abuses  which  might  have  bt^en  avoided. 

77M^.-«~Remains  subjeft ;  pays  5s.  an  acre. 
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Expensis.'^AhovLt  X500I. 

Present  General  State. — A  very  large  part  of  the  parish, 
from  being  left  in  warren,  haSf  to  the  eye,  tl^e  same  dreary, 
snqultivated,  barbarous  state,  as  so  many  other  common 
heaths  in  the  neighbourhood.  Those  animals  are  never 
found  but  in  deserts,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  strange 
exertion  to  have  gone  to  parliament  for  powers  to  leave 
any  paot  of  a  parish  in  such  a  state.  The  soil  is  certainly 
;iot  good ;  but  turnips  worth  40s.  and  ten  coombs  an  acre 
of  oats,  are  proofs  that  the  land  might  be  profitably  culti- 
vated in  an  alternate  husbandry  of  sheep-walk  and  corn. 
Their  manner  of  breaking  up  and  leaving  to  rot  two  years, 
explaiiis  the  failgre;  this  has  been  tried  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  almost  every  where,  whether  it  fails  or 
not,  proved  unprofitable.  It  should  be  pared  or  burnt  for 
jtumips  or  cole,  and  laid  down  to  grass ;  burnet,  chicory, 
cocksfoot,  Yorkshire  white,  and  a  little  ray,  and  being 
well  loaded  with  sheep  as  long  as  it  would  last,  and  clayed 
,or  not,  •would  prepare  for  one  crop  of  com  to  lay  down 
again,  fiut  the  notion  that  the  land  is  good  for  nothing 
]>ut  rabbits,  makes  it  so. 

POPULATION.— SALT-HOUSE. 

Baptisms  twenty  years  before  tlie  enclosure        -         164 
Burials  »  *  •        «  ^  128 

Increasie  «  •  .  -  36 

Baptisms  twenty  years  since  the  enclosure  -  la  i 

-Burials  .         •      •  •        .   .  103 

Increase  'r  •  ^       .    «  ig 

This  is  a  singular  instance  ;  for  population  has  unques- 
tronably  declined,  as  far  as  this  document  proves  any  thing, 
and  considerably  too,  whether  the  increase  or  the  baptisms 
be  confided  in* 

KELLXNG* 
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KELLING. 

Burials  twenty  years  before  the  enclosure  -            55 

Baptisms                 -                -  -         52 

Decrease            -               -  -               3 

Burials  twenty  years  since  die  enclosure  -            66 

Baptisms                 -                -  -          61 

Decrease                x               "  *         5 
The  two  parishes  together. 


First  period.      Baptisms— Salt-House 
Kelling 

164 
216 

Borlals — Salt-House 

128 

Kelling 

55 

Increase 

183 

Second  period.  Baptisms— Salt-House 
KeUing 

121 

-       6i 
i8a 

Burials— Salt-Housc 
Kelling 

-    103 
66 

.    Increase 

169 
»3 

Whatever  the  Cause  be,  it  has,  therefore,  operated  on 
both  parishes. 


SAYHAM 
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SAYHAM  AND  OVINGTON. — ENCLOSED    180O. 

^antity. — One  thousand  six  hundred  acres  of  comipon ; 
no  half  year  land. 

5w7.— Amarlcy  clay  bottom  at  12  to  18  inches,  over 
it  a  vegetable  mould.     Very  superior  land :  friable  loam. 

Rent. — The  value  nothing ;  for  it  was  so  overstocked, 
diat  though  the  land  is  very  fine,  yet  it  would  have  answer- 
ed  much  better  to  have  paid  a  good  joist  price  for  putting 
cattle  out,  than  keeping  them  gratis  on  the  common: 
notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  however,  and  the  fzSt 
that  the  common  was  of  no  value  to  the  public,  yet  it  cer- 
tainly yielded  a  rent  to  the  landlords  of  the  enclosed  pro- 
perty, probably  to  the  amount  of  8s.  an  acre,  or  640!.  a 
year.  After  enclosure,  worth  21s.  an  acre.  The  Com- 
missioners, in  setting  out  50!.  a  year  direded  by  thea£t  for 
the  poor,  finding  that  the  rents  of  land  were  rising,  sold 
oflF  a  part  they  had  intended  for  that  purpose,  for  about 
250I.  and  letting  the  remainder  by  au£lion,  it  produced, 
on  a  21  years  lease,  98I.  13s.  As  this  rent.arose  from  the 
competition  of  the  farmers,  it  offers  a  curious  anecdote 
tonching  the  value  of  land ;  not,  however,  to  be  separated 
from  the  price  of  corn. 

Course.-^lAr.  Crowe,  who  has  a  large  portion  of  the 
common,  ties  his  tenants  to  either,  1.  Turnip;  2.  Barley  { 
3. Clover ;  4*  Wheat;  or,  i.  Turnip;  2.  Barley;  3.  Grass- 
seeds  two  years;  4.  then  two  crops  of  corn  or  pulse# 

C(0nf.— An  immense  increase. 

Shitp. — ^There  wiU  be  fewer  sheep  kept ;  they  often  rotted 
before ;  now  none.  There  was  a  walk  on  one  of  Mr« 
Crow£*s  farms  for  36  score  ewes,  on  this  common  and  that 
cfOvingtoD,  and  the  two  tenants,  for  the  last  eleven  years, 
iis^  qot  make  ^  sliiUini;  profit|  such  were  the  losses.    The 

tenant 
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tenant  of  the  park  farm  has  bought  300  ewes  in  onejcar, 
to  make  ap  these  losses. 

Cwvi.— Very  few  cows  were  kept,  except  by  copyhold 
tenaiHs:  bat  it  is  supposed  that  there  will  be  fewer;  but  a 
very  great  increase  in  grazing  beasts. 

Tttk$, — Remains  subjed. 

Rates. — About  3s.  in  the  pound. 

Expanses. — 3600^.  on  Sayham  only,  which  wa^  ]ICOO 
acres  of  the  1600:  land  was  to  be  aold  for  payiog  it;  it 
ItU  sliort  500I.  coUefled  by  a  rate* 

Pmu — An  allotment  of  nor  less  than  yA.  a  year,  im 
distributing  to  the  poor  in  coals,  was  ordered  by  the  a£l;  it 
kt  for  98I.  There  were  100  commonabk  right  homes* 
They  used  to  sell  a  cottage  of  3U  a  year,  with  a  right,  fot 
80K  For  each,  four  acres  were  allotted :  and  the  cottage, 
with  this  allotment,  would  now  sell  for  i6ol*  And  what 
is  very  remarkable^  every  man  who  pro? td  to  the  Caokm 
IDissioners,  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
stock  on  the  common,  was  considered  as  posscssiBg  a 
common-right,  and  bad  an  allottnent  in  lien  of  it.  Nor 
was  it  an  unpopular  measure,  for  there  were  only  two 
people  against  it  from  the  first  to  the  last* 

Fences. — A  ditch,  five  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep,  at  as. 
for  seven  yards;  with  a  dead  hedge  and  quick.  Sisct^nrod,- 
at  seven  yards,  cost  aos.  for  dead  fence:  quick, 5s,  a  lOOO, 
and  80  Uid  into  a  Tod«  The  best  fence  is  white  thorn  and 
sweet-briar  alternate ;  the  latter  proteAs  the  former,  while 
it  is  young,  and  the  quick  killing  it  when  grown,  vemaina 
an  excellent  fence  at  a  good  distance. 

Imprroitnefa. — The  husbandry  of  breaking  nptheeooi- 
mon,  is  to  plough  once  (or  pease,  pats,  or  cole  {  the  two 
Ibrmcr  all  dibbled.  Then  clay  60  loads  an  acre  of  £4 
bushels;  and  fallowed  for  tumips;  and  thca  Um  qqoiido* 

bittNa'nr* 
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hvnibandry.     It  may  be  calculated  that  the  first  year  there 

were  600  acres  of  oats,  and  600  of  pease. 

£.     s.    d. 

6qq  acres  of  oats,  are  15  coombs,  some  broke 
up  this  year  2^.  This  is  9000  coombs  at 
los.  •  -  -  4500    O    O 

^00  acres  of  pease  at  5,  are  3000  Coombs  at 

145.  -  «  -         2100    o    o 

For  the  first  year  -  -  £.6(^00    o    o 

No  cole  would  be  sown,  hot  they  cannot  get  all  ready 
in  time  for  oats  and  pease. 

Second  year. 
400  acres  of  cole,  at  6  coombs,  2400  coombs . 

at  30s.  •  .  -      3600  '60 

600  acres  of  wheat,  afier  pease,  at  8  coombs, 

4^00  at  245.  -  «  5760    o    ^D 

6o6acresof  turnips,  at  3I.  -  1800    o    O 

;f, I  1,160        O.      O 

Third  year. 
400  acres  of  wheat,  6  coombs,  2400  coombs 

at  24s.  •  -  •      2S80    o    o 

6ooacresof  turnips,  at  3!.  -        -        1800    o    O 

600  acres  of  barley,  at  10  coombs,  at  las.' 

after  turnips  fed  «>  •        -       3600    O    o 

£A,%io    o    o 

Abd  this  prodigiMs  pittdud  will  arise  in  three  years, 
fom  the  cttkurc  of  a  conmon  which  most  certainly 
never  produced  500L  in  any  one  year,  reckoning  at  the 
iMghesi  which  such  kidefinice  peturos  as  sbat  of  an  ttnlimit^ 
cd  coauQoa  oan  be  estimated  at 

Births 
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'      POPULATION. 

Baptisms  from  1780  to  1789            -  -           ig^ 

Burials            •>                 •  .             tyg 

Increase              •                *  -              4 

Baptisms  from  179b  to  1799             -  -             256 

Burials                -               *       •       4  126 


Increase 


130 


♦.  SEDGFORD. — ENCLOSED    I795. 

Quantity. — About  4000  acres. 

Soil. — Sand;  loamy  sand;  and  some  sandy  loam  on 
marie. 

Ritit. — About  I  !s.  an  acre,  which  is  more  than  double* 
what  it  was  before  the  enclosure. 

Course. — Before  enclosing,  the  management  was  quite 
irregular.  Now  it  is  in  five  shifts :  i.  Turnips  ;  i.  Barley ; 
3.  and  4.  Seeds ;  and  5.  Wheat,  pease,  or  oats,  according 
CD  sort. 

Corn, — A  great  deal  more  than  ever. 

^^^^.v— More,  and  better  than  before. 

Cows, — Fewer. 

1l7tie. — Remains  subject. 

Hatfs. — Are  as.  to  as.  6d.  in  the  pound. 

Poor, — The  real  poor  did  not  sufier  by  the  enclosure ; 
but  the  allotments  to  common-right  houses,  which  before 
kept  two  cows,  amounted  only  to  half  an  acre,  in  lieu  of 
shackage,  and  the  common  of  above  100  acres. 

Improvemint, — The  method  Mr.  Dursg ate  look  to 
improve  his  waste  was,  after  stubbing  the  whins,  ta 
plough  and  sow  oats,  which  yielded  a  good  crop;  he  then 
fallowed  and  worked  it  well  for  wheat,  which  crop  was. 
very   bad.     He  then   clayed  it  well,  and  sowed  turnips^ 

which 
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which  were  very  fine,  but  from  a  tinge  of  black  sand  in 
the  soil,  stock  did  not  prove  on  them.  Then  barley,  which 
kx)ked  beautifully  in  the  spring  (1800},  but  fell  off  in  the 
drought,  and  proved-a  bad  crop^  though  much  in  bulk. 

SHARNBOURN. — ENCLOSED  ABOUT    30  YEARS. 

^antity, — Something  under  lOOO  acres. 
Corn, — Very  much  increased. 

SHARRTNGTON. 

Quantity, — Common  -  -         200   acrcs^ 

Half  year  land  -  120 

Whole  year  ditto  -  570 

Rent. — Increased  full  one-third.  The  quality  value  of 
tlie  common  was  i6s.  an  acre. 

Common  Rights, — 37  ;  and  3  acres  of  average  value 
were  assigned  to  each  cottage-right  house,  to  enable  the 
cottager  to  keep  a  cow  :  their  cattle  before  were  starved, 
by  the  farmers  superior  stocking. 

Com, — Increase  in  the  proportion  of  150  additional 
acres  cultivated ;  and  the  improvement  of  half  year  land 
converted  to  whole  year. 

Sheep. — Much  the  same. 

POPULATIOK. 

Baptisms  from  1780  to  1789  -  •  74 


fiurials 
Increase 


-1£ 
3« 


Baptisms  from  1790  to  1799        ^  .  75 

Burials  •  t  *        36 

Increase  -  .  «  .  •         40 


SHIPD- 
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SHIPDHAM-^NOT  ENCLOSED. 

Baptisms  from  1780  to  1)89           *  -        376 

Buriab               -       ,         •  *       25S 

Increase                   *  «               118 

Baptisms  from  1790  to  1800           •  -         477 

Burials         .               «  iS             258 

Increase               »               •  •       219 


HINGHAM — ENCLOSED. 

Baptisms  from  1780  to  1789        *  ^  300 

Burials  .  •  *       2of 

Increase  -  -98 

Baptisms  from  1790  to  1799  -  -      35S 

fim^ials  •»  ^  228 

Increase  -  ^         130 

SKROPHAMy   1798. 

^wvnliy.^^AbovLt  8co  acres  common :  some  half  year 
land* 

Hent. — Will  be  about  145. :  was  before  only  45. 

Corn. — Will  be  greatly  increased. 

^^r4?^.>— Decreased. 

CowT. — There  will  be  as  many  as  before. 

Poor. — About  50  or  60  acres  for  fiicl:  very  few  kept 
cows ;  and  will  keep  better  than  before:  several  little  pro- 
prietors  of  two  or  three  acres,  and  will  now  have  double 
allotments  added,  and  be  better  able  to  keep^ 

Kates. — About  4s.  in  the  pound. 

77Mf .— Land  alloct^  for  tithe. 

MOVLUm 
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8HO0LDHAM  AKD   GARBOISE^'^SK^LOSED  1794. 

Quantity. — Whole  year  lands  -  820  acres. 

Cotxunon  fields,  commonsy  and  waste       -        475^ 

557^ 

7V/^^.«— Impropriations :  remain  snbjeflw 

Poor. — Two  allotments  at  ShouWham,  of  82,  and  i^ 
acres,  for  fuel :  what  they  have  1$  good,  but  not  in  the 
former  plenty ;  |his  however^  is  not  their  great  com- 
plaint, but  the  deprivation  of  keepiifig  live  stock:  they 
used  to  have  cows,  mares,  geese,  ducks,  &c.  \  but  now  no« 
thing ;  and  their  language  is  (I  talked  with  several)  that 
they  are  ruined.  About  40  poor  people  kept  cows  at 
Shouldham ;  not  all  with  what  was  esteemed  a  right ; 
bat  if  the  commons  were  drove,  the  fine  was  sti^all: 
those  cottages  that  had  rights  and  allotments,  are  now  let 
merely  as  houses,  and  the  allotments  laid  to  the  farn^s. 
The  account  a  farmer  gave  me  was,  that  many  poor  kept 
cows  before  ;  now,  not  more  than  one  or  two.  It  is  suf- 
ficiently evident,  therefore,  that  this  enclosure  classes  with 
those  which  have  been,  in  this  respe^^  injurious  to  the 
poor.  At  Garboisethorpe,  the  poor  before  the  enclosure 
kept  about  ao  cows ;  now  none. 

Course. — The  former  husban4ry  was: 
|.  Fallow,  3.  Barley, 

%.  Wheat,  4.  Oats,  pease,  barley. 

Now— I.  Turnips,  3.  Clover,^ 

2.  Barley,  4.   Wheat. 

Com, — The  quantity  raised,  very  considerably  increased 
in  both  parishes. 

Sheep. — About  the  same  number  kept  as  before  at 
Jhouldham  :  3  or  400  fewer  at  Garboisethorpe. 

Cou/s.-^Az  least  50  fewer  than  before,  at  Shouldham. 

NORFOLK.]  M  Hent. 
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Kent. — The  old  rent  at  ShooWhani  was  about  1300I. 

Rates. — At  Shoulilham,  is.  6d.  to  as.  in  the  pound  be- 
fore ;  now  3s.  6d.  on  the  new  rental. 

Soil. — At  Shouldham^  much  g^ood  loam  on  marie  ;  and 
in  the  vale  an  extraordinarily  fine  sandy  soil  of  great  depth. 

SROTTESHAM   ST*  MARY*  AND  SH'OTTESHAM  ALL 
SAINTS,    1781. 

Quantity. — In  all  3561  acres:  about  314  acres  of  com- 
inon  enclosed  by  the  a£k. 

Rent. — It  was  good  land  ;  about  12s.  an  acre,  quality 
price ;  now  above  20s. 

Course. — The  greatest  part  (3-4ths)  grass;  the  arable 
in — I.  Turnips;  2.  Barley;  3.  Clover,  wheat. 

Com. — Increased  proportionably. 

Cows. — Ngt  diminished  ;  cattle  in  general  very  much 
increased. 

SAeep. —  Increased. 

Poor. — A  comnv^n  of  48  acres  of  good  grass  allotted  to 
the  poor,  occupying  under  5I.  a  year,  and  six  acres  of  turf 
for  fuel ;  also  another  common  of  siyi  acres  for  the  same 
purpose.  To  each  cottage  a  right  of  keeping  a  cow, 
not  merely  common-right  houses,  but  to  poor  inhabitants 
indiscriminately. 

An  account  of  the  number  of  cows  kept  in  1791,  by 
poor  people  : — In  1792,  11  cows  ;  two  occupiers  of  7I. 
each,  keep  two,  or  4 ;  in  all  15. 

Note^bcfore  the  enclosure,  only  four  cows  were  kept 
by  poor  people  in  Shottesham.  ,    • 

By  half  a  right  since  the  enclosure,  they  can  keep  a  iuJ; 
a  colt  not  exceeding  12  months^  or  an  ass,  or  three  geese,  a 
gander,  and  their  followers.     A  whole  right  is  a  cow,  a 

borse. 
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hone^  or  double  the  others*  lo  180O9  increased  and  iq^p 
creasing:  great  competition. 

Before  the  eoclosare,  cottages  let  from  40s.  to  3I.  Now 
Mr.  Fellowes  has  not  increased  the  rent  of  any  (all  at 
40s.),  but  the  rent  of  others  is  increased  20s.  a  year  more 
than  before  the  enclosure.  It  has  upon  the  whole  been  very 
beneficial  to  the  poor ;  and  ail  were  pleased ;  their  share 
of  60  acres  in  300  was  uncommonly  large-  No  poor  person 
here,  if  he  can,  and  will  pay,  but  may  be  supplied  with  mtlk< 
There  are  six  additiorralrights,  which  produce  as  mslny 
guineas  a  year,  laid  out  in  improving  the  common,  by 
keeping  open  the  drains,  caning  on  the  earth  from  them» 
and  mowing  rushes. 

77/^ft— Remains  subje£^. 

jRtf/«.— About  1795,  they  were  at  gd.  in  the  potfnd; 
the  year  ending  Lady-day,  at  rack  rent  Is.  in  the  |>ound» 
In  X789,  I  id.  in  the  pound;  paid  off  70I.  for  the  pur* 
chase  of  the  house,  besides  turnips.  Now  4$.  in  the 
pound. 

Mr.  Fbllowes'  father  (and  himself  continued  it) 
took  care  to  have  no  children  bound  to  weavers,  which 
has  been  a  principal  cause  of  preventing  poverty  being  an 
increasing  inliabitant  of  these  parishes.  Another  cause 
has  been,  Mr.  Fellowes  having  establislied  a  poor-house 
for  all  the  Shotteshams,  for  the  reception  of  very  old  and 
very  young  people;  but  which  takes  in  none  that  can 
maintain  themselves  upon  the  sum  which  it  would  de- 
mand to  keep  them  in  their  own  cottages :  this  has  also 
had  a  very  good  cffeSt.  Another  plan  that  has  been  very- 
successful,  has  been  a  steady  determination  in  Mr.  Fbl- 
I.0WE9  to  get  children,  whether  from  the  house  or  from 
cottages,  to  be  put  out  for  a  year  in  farmers^  services ;  he 
absolutely  requires  the  attendance  of  all  the  fxrmcn  for 
that  purpose^  and  on  the  day  fixed^  the  diildna  of  a  due 
Ma  age 
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dge  ^re  bronght  out  one  by  one»  and  otkrtA  to  be  let :  if 

refused  without  a  premium^  los.  rs  offered  i^ith  her  of 

hitki ;  if  no  ofier,  15s.  then  20s.  ahd  so  on  till  some  fanner 

agites:  as  it  does  not  suit  Mk*.  F£lLOW£S  to  take  them, 

he  takes  the  burtlicn  of  any  cripple,  or  other  child  that  b 

^^rticularly  objedtionabie,  and  is  himsdf  at  the  expense  of 

procuring  them  a  situation  vrithout  a  premium. 

Earnings  in  the  house ; 

£.   *.    J. 
Lady-day  17^  to  Lady-day  17999  by  thirty  peo- 

fdc^  -  -  -  39  «o    ^ 

AU  very,  young  or  very  old.  < 
Lady-day  1788  to  Lady-day  1789,  by  twenty- 
six  people,        ^  -  .  -  29  IQ    O. 
The  old  to  the  young,  as  three  old  co  four  young. 
In  1 794  each  poor  person  in  the  house  cost,  exclustvc 
of  their  earnings^  as.  3d.  per  week. 
In  1784  each  cost  2S.  per  week. 
Expenses, — The  total. 

A8t  and  Law  charges 

Roads 

Commissioners 

Ditto  expenses 
Ditching 
Sorvcyor 
Suitdnes 

Total 
And  yet  this  euclosu're  was  opposed  in  Parliament. 


£■    *. 

d. 

S18  10 

0 

105  0 

0 

69  » 

ft 

18  13 

4 

43  « 

0 

42  0 

0 

104  15 

10} 

;^.60O  19 

«f 
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In  OSobcr  1763,  St,  Mary  and  St.  Martin|  an  aciju- 
rate  account : 


Sj^  Mary,  incladi 

ing  St.  Botolp 

h         190  souls. 

St.  Martin 

- 

68 

A113aiQt6 

•            • 

in 

Ip  1782, 

St.  Mary  and  St  Martin 

S14 

AU  Saints 

"               "* 

3?4 
708 

FamilUs^St.  Mary  aod  St. 

Martin 

-          56 

All  Saints 

a.                                        a 

.80 

136 

,    Now  they  are  certainly  increased« 

TJris  great  attention  tp  getting  the  children  .pf  the  ppor 
into  service  and  habits  of  industry,  has  had  a  yery  consi- 
derable  eSet^  in  kfepipg  down  rates^  ^hj^S^  .usually  rise 
in  propbrtipn  to  negligence.  T^?  expensp  of  these  pro^ 
miums  is  paid  by  the  rate,  and  equally  borne  coHse^uei^tly 
by  the  whole  parishes. 

SHOTTESHAM   ??•  MA^RIT.  .      • 

Twepty  years  hpfpre  eji^lp^ing : .  , 

^aptisins  iv^v^  1769  tp  ^779  •  n  .         JfiS 

Burials  •*  -  •         .   ^^ 

Increase  •        '         «*  '^5 

Twenty  years  since  enclosing:  ^ 

^ptiffqs  from  ^780  fp  1799  •  "  1^5 

^prials  ^  *  /p.  6f4 

Increase  •  «  •  103 

M  3  SHOT- 
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SHOTTESHAM  ALL  SAINTS. 

Twenty  years  before  enclosing : 
Baptisms  from  1 7iSo  to  1779  -  -  133 

Burials  •  •*  t^  187 

Increase  -•  •  46 

Twenty  years  since  enclosing : 
Baptisms  from  178010  1799  *  *         •    3^3 

Burials  -  r  -  213 

Increase  •  -  -  100 


SNETTISHAM. — ENCLOSED  176a. 

fyantityl — Five  thousand  acres  in  the  parisli. 

fffi/.— Various ;  sand,  sandy  lofm,  &c.  on  marie  f|n4 
stone  and  gravel. 

Rent. — About  4000l,j  but  in  ^  valuation  in|8oi,  has  beei| 
at  least  doubled ;  since  tfie  enclosure  perhaps  much  more. 
^'Course. — The  husbandry  is  six  shift:  i.  Turnips.     2. 
Barley.    3.  and  4.  Seeds  for  two  years.     5,  Pea^.      0« 
Wheat. 

Cl^rw.-.— Very  greatly  increased. 

Sheep. — Increased  certainly. 

CWi.! — Increased ;  neat  stock  also  much ;  many  but? 
locks  fattened  in  piarshes  open  to  the  sea,  before  the  ony 
{Closure. 
-  Ttthi. — Freepf  all  tithes. 

^«//i.-r-On  an  average  2s.  in  the  pound, 

Eacpemes. — 2200I. 

P0^,<— The  poor  bad  an  alk>tment  of  90  acres  for  cufe? 
ting  flag,  which  they  make  litde  use  of ;  1  did  not  see 
one  stapk  on  it :  no  right  of  common  on  it;  there  are  ten 
W^  proprietors  of  cofnmonable-right  houses^  who  have 

•  r^*  ^  I 
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3>  4)  5»  6,  or  more  acres  of  land,  keep  cows,  and  are 
in  comfortable  circumstances.  »  < 

Population. — No  register  ke5>t  for  naany  years  previous  ' 
to  1 7  60;  I  can  therefore  only  give  the  laat  tweoty»'  as  if' 
no  enclosure  had  taken  place. 

Baptisms  from  1780  to  1789  •  •       -     219 

Buriak  •  .   •  •  a  18 

Increase  -  -  ^  l 

Baptisms  from  1790  to  1799  *  -        267  ' 

Burials        •    .         •  •  •  141 

Increase  *  "        -  -  126 . 


SPROW^TQN. 

fatuity. — Eight  hundred  acres  in  conmoo ;   no  half 
year  land. 

Rgnt. — Worth  6s.  raised  to  14s. 

Corn. — Great  increase. 

Sheep* — Decreaiyed. 
«  CWx.*-*-None ;  nor  will  there  be  any. 

TACOLKESTO^— *ACT  1 778. 

^antity. — Six  or  700  acres:  with  Thorpe  looo. 
Soil. — Pretty  good  mixt  soil. 
Rent. — Quality  158*  to  20i.  but  now  let  higher. 
Com. — All  to  com,  and  fences  well  got  up ;  a  valuable 
improvement. 

8TIFFKEY  AND  M0R8T0N, — ENCLOSED  1793. 

^ffan/i/y,-*- About  34CX)  acres,  and  1200  of  8a}t-marshes. 
V^ry  littlp  common.    Value  about  1400K 

M  4  Tithe, 
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.-T/'/i^.— 'Remains  subjed.  Glebe  of  two  parishes  kid 
together  to  one  pacsonage.     Livings  consolidated. 

Objed. — The  ohjefi  of  the  enclosure  was  chiefly  to 
lay  the  land  together,  and  to  extinguish  rights  of  shackage, 
2^.  The  common  did  not  contain  above  50  acres,  and 
therefore  was  a  very  small  object. 

Rmu — Lord  TowMSHEND  advanced  his  farms  2401* 
a  year,  on  19O0  acres,  for  t)ie  expense  of  1150I.  his 
s^^a're'of  the  enclosure,  besides  the  tenants  doing  the 
fences:  at  least  icool.  a  year  added  to  the  whole  rental. 
The  marshes  are  valuable  only  as  a  sheep-walk  at  certain 
tiineB,  for  the  spring  tides  overflow  them. 

Tdor. — The  cottagers  that  kept  cows,  asses,  or  horses, 
had  allotments  of  land. 

5^^i^.— More,  and  of  a  far  superior  quality. 

C(«t;i.— More  kept  now  than  before;  for  one  of  the 
farms,. die  poutont  of  which  was  at  a  distance  before,  is 
now  become  a  dairy  one. 

Expenses. — 12s.  an  aere,  exdu&ive  of  fences,  which 
were  done  by  the  owners  or  tenants. 

ImprovemmU — It  has  been  a  very  capital  one  in  every 
respe£l,  and  the  mannen  of  the  people  much  ameliorated 
—less  wandering  and  idleness.  The  improvement  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  usuaJ  objeA  in  Norfolk  enclosures 
(commons)  was  aUiK>st  wanting. 

Com. — fieing  half  year  land  before,  they  could  raise  no 
turnips  except  by  agreement,  nor  cultivate  their  land  to 
the  best  advantage  :  they  raise  much  more  corn  than  be- 
fore. 

STOKESBY. — ENCLOSED  1 722. 

This  was  an  enclosure  of  about  350  sicres  of  marsh 
^mmot),  Which  h  on  the  river  leading  to  Yarmouth :  I 
walked  three  mO^  Irtrm  Ade,  and  crossmg  the  ftnry, 

made 
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ftnde  Inquiries  for  tome  penon  who  could  give  me  tafor^i 
matioik,  but  aU  were  long  since  dead :  I  isras  assured  that 
three  or  fear  acres  were  laid  to  each  coniaiOD*right  houses 
besides  an  aUotment  in  common  of  eighteen  acres  of 
marsh  for  the  poor  that  had  no  cotuges  of  tbeir  owot 
which  remains  so  at  present  All  dioae  allotments,  how* 
ever,  for  rights,  have  been  sold  long  ago,  as  die  whole 
parish  is  now  the  property  of  one  person.  By  means  of 
the  common  left,  there  are  17  or  18  cows  now  kept  hf 
the  poor  people,  who  buy  hay  or  other  winter  food.  Poor 
rates  about  4s.  in  the  pound.  The  parish  register  at  Yar- 
oiouth. 

SVAPHAM. — NOT  £NCXX>S£0. 

Ten  years,  fiiom  1780  to  I3f89: 

Baptisms  -  -  619 

Buriala        •>  -  .  489 

Increase 


130 


Ten  years,  from  1790  to  1799: 

Baptisms  -  •  655 

Burials  -  -  389 

Increase  -  •  a66 

JR/itf.-— The  rental  in  Swafham  in  I795« 

Land  at  liSs.  an  acn  -  £.  3108 

Besides  above  2000  acres  of  common. 
Houses  -  •  . 

Stock  in  trade  and  mills 
ReAory,  tithe  and  glebe 
Vicar  -  •  ^ 

Number 
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I^O                                       ENCLOftlNQ. 

^tN umber  of  inhabitams  m.  Swafham  in 

»         ' 

u                1782 

"      ■ 

•  , 

1877 

'•-      .    •  ••  .JT^i 

- 

^ 

4031 

\  Mean  number  from  Jan, 

1782  to 

Dec. 

1791 

>954 

,  Avenge  baptisms  each  year  . 

. 

' 

63 

.'.^v*     .    Burials 'ditto  . 

f» 

f 

.  - 

45 

Baptisms,  one  in  31. 

' 

. 

',  >  ^fioriaU,  one  in  43!. 

*  Died  from  1784  tD.i794-^ckvott  years,   484, 

or  44 

ayjsraigei 

Of  which  under- 1  year 

.    - 

136 

At     I  ditto 

- 

30 

t  to     4 

- 

- 

23 

5  to    9 

• 

- 

t2 

^10  to  19 

- 

' 

a6 

20  to   29 

- 

** 

30  to  39 

- 

- 

25 

40  to  49 

- 

- 

39 

50  to  59 

- 

- 

S3 

60  to  69 

- 

- 

57 

70  to  79 

- 

- 

42 

80  to  89 

• 

- 

»9 

4B4 


.  There  died, 


1798  to  feb 

ruary  17 

99. 

I           of 

82 

■ 

I          of 

99 

I          of 

95 

I          of 

78 

I          Pf 

89 

I          of 

83 

I          of 

73 

X         of 

77 

In 

1 
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In  1798,  -H/fil 


y       iTxaiCS 

FcmaMs 


xoaa. 
2148 


Male$  between  15  and  60  -        494 

Waggons            -            -  -           44 

Carts            -              •   ,  -              89 

Farm  hofses            ^  -              227 

Price  of  the  best  wheat  and  barley  ac  Sivafharo  marker^ 
on  the  market  day  after  Christinas,  as  ascertained  by  9 
com  rent  paid  by  the  redlor  to  the  vicar. 


1750 
1751 

Wheit. 

•    £.13    00  per  lasr. 
16    0  0 

ncriey. 

•£.^    0  0  per  l48t,  . 
70a 

i7ja 

»5 

IS  0 

6  15  0. 

»753 

•         H 

0  0 

800 

»7S+    .   • 

IXI 

0  0 

600. 

'755 
1756       , 

II 

21 

0  0 
0  0 

J   10  0- 
9  10  0. 

^ 

1757       • 
I75« 

18 
-11 

0  0 
0  0 

8,  10  0. 
550^ 

»759 
1760 

12 

2  6 
0  0 

5  10  a 
5  15  a 

1761 
176a 

12 
16 

5  0 
0  0 

5  15  0. 
.    10    0  a 

17^3 
1764 

»5 
21 

0  0 
0  0 

.     7.0  a 
90a 

1765        . 

1766 

I7«7 

tf68 

1769 

19 

21 
16 
16 

10  0 

0  0 

0  0 

xo  0 

10  0 

10  10  0^ 
7.   0  0 
9  10  a 

1    9P 
7  ij  0 

1770        , 

19 

0  0 

9  10  0 

»77»          r 

21 

0  0 

10  fo  0 

' 

?77»      ' 

p       H 

10  9 

n  10  0 
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Google 
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WbMt. 

>77J  -  £'*3    oo  per  list.  ^.i^i  looperlwf. 

1774.  •  a^r    o  o  II   15  o 

1735  -  18    10  O  II      o  o 

1776  -  18    o  o  7  15  o 

1777  -  •  ao    o  o  9  10  o      . 

1778  •  to    e  o  9  10  o 

1779  -  15    b  o  .7  »5  o 

1780  .  25    o  o  800 

1781  .  20    o  o  7    5  * 
178a  •  16    o  o  14    o  o 

1783  -  23  10  o  13  '5  o 

1784  -  94    o  o  10  10  o 
178;  .  19    o  o      .  10  10  o 

1786  •  17  10  o  10  5  o 

1787  -  31   O  O  IP   O  O 

1788  •  22  10  O  9  10  O^ 

1789  •  26  o  o  IX  15  o- 

1790  •  23  10  o  II  5  o 

1791  «  21   O  O  12  10  O' 

1792  »  19  o  O  I|  o  o-      ^ 

2793  .  22   O  O  1$   O  O 

1794  -  25  10  O  14  IQ  O 

*795  -  55    o  o  17    o  o 

1796  •  jt8    o  o  IX    6  o 

'797  •  20    o  o  xo  10  o 

1798  *  2T  10  o  i;i  xo  a 

1799  -  4S    o  o  26    o  a 

1800  •  66    o  o  38    o  a 

1801  •  37    o  o  2p    o  o 

1802  •  26  10  o  li  10  a 

Until  179a  the  last  contained  ii  coombs;  jincclbit 
cime^  20. 


THE 
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THE  HBATM. 

Th6re  is  no  clay  under  it,  that  has  yet  been  discovered ; 
a  deep  sand ;  and  it  is  questioned  whether  it  will  answer 
enclosing :  the  town  of  Swafham  feeds  it»  and  cuts  fuel ; 
and  has  a  sheep-walk  over  it.  It  contains  about  2000 
acres. 

T£&B.INGt0K9   ST.    JOHN's»    AND    ST.    CLEMENT's.— 
ENCLOSED  1790. 

Quantity. — Lands  allottedy  868  acres,  all  a  salt-manh 
common,  embanked  from  the  sea.  One  hundred  and 
eighteen  commonable  rights  on  it. 

Improimamwt. — The  tra<5l  was  word)  less  than  nothing : 
being  injurious  by  die  commoners*  catde  being  otten  swept 
away  by  the  tides ;  when  embanked,  it  was  valued  to  the 
poor-rates  at  tfs,  an  acre,  and  is  let  from  aos.  to  403. ; 
average,  jos. 

PrM<M».^->From  yielding  nothing,  it  is  now  all  ploughed 
and  cropped  with  wheat,  oats,  cde  seed,  and  some  beans. 

None  of  it  laid  to  permanent  grasss. 

£.  s.    d^ 
Expimei. — The  bank  cost,  and  was  then  ^ 

deserted,  the  sea  breaking  it  )«35    <>    O 

But  afterwards  completed  .      803a    o    O 


>C»a>567 

0 

0 

Sluice 

-      309 

0 

0 

A  partition  bank 

as4 

0 

0 

A6I,  Solicitor,  &c. 

-       759 

0 

0 

Commissioners,  &c. 

-       5»4 

0 

0 

Survey 

200 

0 

0 

'^^ 

»4*6o3 

0 

0 

Sundries 

•       4367 

0 

0 
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174  eiicL<>siifci> 

Population^ — Ten  years  before  emhankment : 
Baptisms  from  1780  to  1789  -  -  ^^t 

fiurials  -.  -  -  224 

Increase  *  ^  *  48 

Ten  .y<^r$  since  the  etnbanKment : 
Baptisms  from  1 790  to  j  799    .         •  .  -  291 

BuriaU  «  ^  .  269 

Increase  -     •        -  -  2ij 

This  accoQnt  is  surprizing,  If  we  look  to  the  balance ; 
that  near  900  acres  ofwaste  should  be  brought  into  operosd 
ttlbgc,  and  have  no  efFefi,  or  rather  a  bad  one  on  popu* 
btiop,  seems  extraordinary.  It  could  not  rcsalt,  1  shoiiid 
suppose,  from  the  profligacy  introduced  by  the  bankers, 
chough  (t  might  be  something,  for  that  cause  could  not, 
one  would  suppose,  be  more  than  temporary,  even  if  the 
eflfeft  was  certain.  Has  it  been  caused  by  removing  so 
mtich' further  the  efFeiSl  of  the  tide  in  ameliorating  the 
arinospUerc  of  this  low  tra£l  of  country  ?  However,  the 
comparison  must  not  be  estimated  altogether  from  the 
balance,  as  stated  above,  because  men  leave  a  parish,  and 
are  buried^  elae^^here  ;  the  christenings  are  a  better  rule, 
perhaps,  and  these  have  increased. 

THORPE  ABBOTS. 

Here  Mr.  Pitts  has  c6  acres  of  common,  and  deter- 
xniningto  improve  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  advertised  for 
iabour^s,  and  had  above  40  people  at  work :  he  ditched 
^ndholiow-drained  the  whole  in  six  weeks;  and  has  now 
clayed  it  80  loads  an  acre.  Quality  price  about  14s.  an 
acre. 

,        '  '  TITCH- 
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I 

TITCHWELL.— ^ENCLOSED  I786. 

Quantity. — A  small  cocnmon»  and  much  half  year  land. 

SoiL-^A  good  loam. 

Corn. — Greatly  increased.  The  half  year  land  was  in 
very  Irregular  management ;  now  in  six  shifts. 

Siiep, — More  than  doubled. 

Cattle. — Neat  cattle  trebled.  The  whole  parish  could 
not  muster  more  than  25  cows  before  the  enclosure ;  now 
one  farmer  has  wintered  100  beasts. 

Tithe. — Remains  subjed. 

^«!i/.— Three  hundred  acres  of  salt-marsh  were,  em- 
banked by  tlie  aS,  and  raised  from   is.  6d.  to  at  least  20s. 

POPULATION. 

Baptisms  from  1780  to  1789  -  -  4^ 

Burials  -  -  -  29 

Increase      ,     -  -  -         •.  i6 

Baptisms  from  1790  to  1799  -  -  39 

Burials  -  -  *-  25 

Increase  -  -  ,-  14 


:    *       THORNHAM. — ENCLOSED  I794.' 

Quantity. — Two  thousand  one  hundred  acres  ;  of  which 
a  ling  common  of  300  acres. 

Soil. — Sandy  loam. ' 

CcfTi.— Much  more  produced  tlian  before  the  enclosure. 

5i4ff^.— Before  enclosing  there  was  but  one  flock  in  the 
parishj  of  about  300 ;  now  not  less  than  900. 

Cows. — Rath^  lessened ;  but  not  amongst  the  poor. 

TitAe. — Remains  subbed.  ' 

£jr^€wei.«-Twelve  shilllogs  and  sixpence  an  acre. 

Piior. 
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Poor. — ^The  common-right  houses  had  an  allotment  of 
three  roods,  in  Ueu  of  shackage ;  and  the  common  marsh 
stinted:  they  had  also  29  acres  of  the  ling  common  allot- 
ted for  fiidy  on  which  each  poor  person,  and  the  occu«* 
pxen  of  a  common-right  house  had  a  right  to  cut  60  whin 
£iggots  i  so  tliat  thdy  are  in  a  moch  better  situation  than 
before. 

Baptisms  from  1780102789  -  -  205 

Burials  -  *  -  176 

Increase  -  -  *  -29 

Baptisms  from  1 790  to  1 799  -  r        172 

Burials        -  •  -  •  ^i 

Increase  •  *  -  *      5' 

THORKAGE. 

Baptisms  from  178010 1789  -  *  57 

Burials  -  -  -         44 

Increase  -         '      -  •  13 

Baptisms  from  1790  to  1799  *  -        52 

Burials  r-  -  -  ■       31 

Increase  -  -  •  •      *' 

WEST    T0FFT8. 

Three  thousand  and  six  acres. 

Mr.GALWAY           «  2804  acres. 

lionlF£TE£  .     ^  202  acres. 

Raterf  at  •  £.sip 

Inhabiunts                •  ^ 

Cottages        •            .  •       13 

Poor-rates,  i8ot           -  £.V^    o    jo 

UPTON. 
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UPTOK. 


^nanthy. — 8oo  to  looo  acres  of  common,  no  halFyear 
bnd ;  but  great  advantage  by  laying  properties  together. 

Xent.^^Bj  giving  contiguitVi  land  of  5s.  made  worth 
4M8r  The  common  was  under  water ;  now  drained  by  a 
mill,  and  worth  i8s.  to  20$.  per  acre. 

Com. — Will  be  increased. 

SAeep.—^Qnc  before ;  but  there  will  be  «ome. 

Owj.— Very  few  ;  but  there  will  be  a  great  increase 
of  grazing. 


POPULATION. 

Baptisms  from  1780  to  1789 
Burials 

100 

49 

locitaae         ,     <.                     ^ 

S« 

Baptisms  from  1790  to  1799 
Burials 

-         79 
44 

Increase 


35 


WALSHAM   ST.  LAWRSNCX* 

Baptisms  from  1780  to  1789  .              -          joj; 

Burials               •  .                  ^l 

Increase               «  '^             ■  34 

Baptisms  from  1790  to  1799  *              *         xi8 

Burials           *  *               •             41 

Increase            .  •             *           77 


KORFOLK.]  N 


WAl- 


0"=  "T^^         Digitized  by  GOOQle 

UNIVERSITY    '  ^ 


^^     .b-/ 


WAtSHAM    ST.  MARIES,^ 

Baptisms  from  1780  to  1789  •  -  81 

Burials  *    *'.-..  -  .-•        5S 

Inc'i^ase   '        i  -  -    *  a6 

Baptisms  from  1 7  90  to  1 7  99        -  •  6a 

Burials  .  -  •  3* 

Increase  •    •  '       -  -  24 

About  2000  acres  in   the  two  parishes.     They  arc 
going  to  enclose  the  common,  and  half  year  lands. 

WALLINGTON,  ELLOW,  AND  NORTH  COVE,    I797. 

Suanthy, — Four  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  common : 
iio.Qpen  field. 

V  i?^«'.— Before  enclosing,  die  comm(*i  was  woith  no- 
thing: now  14s.  an  acre. 

'^  C<7r«.— Three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  ploughed. 
.  /fiiif/'^.— They  kept  very  few  :  but  now  will  keep  many- 
:    Cows. —  Much  increased. 
~  Tithe. — -Remains  subjeft- 

Rai45, — An  Incorporated  hundred, 

WALPOLE. 

^  In  1770,  Walpole,"  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Andrew. 

*       Pasture  Umd  -        '  -  4^3^  ^^res. 

]  '"'Arable   .         -        '      -  -  ^^50 

-  -Common,  or  waste,  about  -  2500 

*.    '  .  8670 

V  In  the  occupation  of  103  persons,  at  the  yearly 

-  -rent  of  -  -  •  £^^1^ 
.Assessed  to  the  land-tax,  at                  -  ^9^7 

•*  Farmers 
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Farmen  and  their  wives  and  cbtldreo  275 

Servants  -  -  160 

LaboQrers,  and  wives  and  diildren  81 
Poor  maintained  by  the  parish         •         aa 

Sools        -  '  -  538 


Houses 

•              " 

120 

Cows 

• 

aoo 

Horses 

• 

-       3^0 

Beasts, 

young  and  feeding 

.580 

Sheep 

- 

.10,000 

Hogs 

-      <      - 

330     . 

Rat^  in  ] 

1730— Church        r 

.       aA 

Poor        -        • 

-     6 

Highways 

-     0 

: 

1760— Church 

•   ,-    .♦ 

Poor 

.     8 

Highways 

-     0 

1767— Cl^urch 

-     a 

Poor 

.    10 

Highways 

-     3 

Quantity.- 

—One  thousand  three  hundred  acres  of  salt* 

maid)  were 

embanked  and  enclosed  i 

n  1789. 

WHBATINO.*— SMCLOSED  I780. 

Quantity. — About  4500 :  coniraon  400  acres. 

In^cvimiHi.^^Tlic  chief  objed  was  laying  property  in 
die  former  open  field  together :  there  were  50  allocmenft 
of  the  common  to  commonable  rights,  eight  acres  eacn. 
"    Corn* — Not  increased ;   by  reason  of  a  large  po  tion 
tawned  and  planted  by  a  nobleman  who  resides  here. 

Shap^'^Kxt  better  than  before  the  enclosure ;  but  not 
so  many  by. some  hundreds. 

C(nvi.-*-Greatly  lessened. 

K  %  Poor. 
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Poor.-L}SLuth  hitih)t  dff  Id  tVdf y"  t^ij^  Hcttt  9k  en. 

cloittre.     , ' 

1  ■  .......       •  /  '    .  , 

WlNFARi|rm»0.rf-ACT.«?S'«       •      *- 

Quantity' — About  600  acres  of  heath  and  common: 
no  open  tmirble. 

^0i7.-— i^ike  that  of  Banham,  but  hA^dly  so  go6d. 

^<«/.-^<5uaJ»ty  price,  from  Js.  to  2Gft. 

Ctfr«.— All  turned  to  arable.    " 

Sheep.^iiyi  to  700  shec^  'Wer6  kfep*,  ind  lessened  to 
300 ;  bu^  ofi  in uch  better  sort/ 

CwiJ.^— T'he  same  as  before. 

Impro'Uiinenu — All  clayed,  ^rtd  1it{no<«<Jrtiibfcd  Wfitrc 
wet.  0      .        ..        .         .   /i 

77/^^. — Remains  su1>je£t.  * 

Rates. — l*wo"-and-sixpencc  f6'^.'   J--^*  1 

Expenses. — Something  under  2db6l/ 

Poor. — "f  wcnty  acres  alfc^A^  %^  fuel ;  many  allot- 
ments to  little  people;' and  th'd^  *i\^  w^H  Content;  and 
have  kept  ttlem :  they*havc  muchTfl'^mp,  wheat,  &c.  and 
well  managed.  '  •     ', ^ 

'  'An'accbunf  of  tTie  number  olf  baptisms  i Au  "BCiHlit^  th  the 
parifJi  church  t)T  Winfarfhmg,  for  fetty  'ftt^  h^'^iiX  t  * 
Burials  from  1762  to  1780        -  -  -        335 

Baptisms  -  -  -  -  190 

Increase  -  -  -         J4C 

•    \  '  •  '  .    .  ■    .       .  -^ 

Aj^m^ff^mtySt  to  1799'     •       .  .       3411 

Sttrfeh  .•  .  .189 

,  Increase  -  -  -         1.    '73 


WR£NNINGHAM. — ALLOTTED  IN  177j9 

Quantity. — Two  hundred  and  ^bcty  ac: 


"T    -     ■ 

/  .     Reftt. 
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'  WOOBBASTWICK,    I^fc^. 

Quantity, — About  3OD  acres  of  common.    ' 

iR^»/. — Worth  above  14s.  an  acre  at  present. 

Course, — I.  Tprnips;  1.  Barley;  3.*  plover;  4.  Wheat.' 

^Ar^.— Decreased. 

Cow\:- — Lessened. 

BapCiiSflM  ftom  1780  to' 1789  r   '  ..       •     ay 

Bvriaif  .  ,  .    .    .  j.     '     ^  ^'   >6 

'.  .         .  :ll    !J|J 

|pcre;tse  -  -  -  11 

Baptisms  from  1790  to  1799  ••  -  j^ 

Burials  ...  -        18 

Ipprpasc      *  -  -  .    -      24 

GENERAL  OBSERVATION. 

Mr.  Bu&TON,  of  Langlevi  on  all  wetacomilid&Sy  recoffl* 
mends  to  louier-gvound  drain  before  bre^kklg  up;  and 
where  level,  Ip'clay  it  also*  To  be  began  ;it  Midsummer, 
then  left  to  March,  when  it  should  be  ploughed  and  oats 
dibbled :  and  if  it  was  left  a  year  or  more  for  grass  to  get 
npi  tf  loi^t  be  (be  henor.  After  im  <»l^  )f  ftpt  ^jred 
luferet  clay  tf ;  if  it  was  cby«d*  fKale  in  ih«  w^^  ^m 
^vt9p$^  iind  fdoni^  three  >or  &ur  imf^  firt^  oMtt  it^b^ 
swKiivp  limud^catf.    A6er  (}»».  fi||Uoi|tr  for  t^rl|}ps,  m4  pmt^ 

^»fewyef^t» 

N  3  In 
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tit  BNCLOSIKG. 

'  In  fifteen  eiidosures,  in  which  Nfr.  Burton  bat 
been  Commissioner,  there  are  iO>8oo  acres  of  com- 
mon land ;  about  half  converted  to  arable,  and  proper  for 
the  five-shift  husbandry.  One  thousand  acres  for  wheat, 
producing  jooo  combs,  at  24s.  6000I. ;  1000  barley, 
8000  coombs,  at  ias«  48ool.  •  lOCX)  oats,  second  crop  af« 
ter  wheat,  8000  coombs,  at  los.  4000I.  i  1000  acres  tur- 
nips will  feed  jOO  bullocks  or  cows,  which  will  pay  for 
the  turnips  only,  jL  a  head,  or  2500I. ;  and  1000  acres  of 
grass,  with  the  ofiaK  turnips,  will  feed  4000  sheep  in 
winter,  and  ftttened  by  a  part  of  ,thc.  new  lay  grass,  to 
be  off  by  June*  The  sheep,  for  the  turnips  and  grass, 
will  pay  50CX>I.:  Aere  reniatn  5000  acres  'of  pasture, 
which  will  support  500  bullocks,  bringing  them  forward 
fer  turnips,  to  3I.  per  head,  or  I5CX)1. :  and  there  may  also 
be  summer-kept  4000  sheep,  which,  with  wool  and 
profit  on  carcass,  will  pay  abod.  Ani^  besides  all  this, 
aoo  cows,  at  61.  or  xaooL 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Bullocks 

Sheep  •  • 

fioUocks 

Sheep 

Cowt 

25,000 

There  are  800  acres  more  unaccounted  for :  5000  acits 
of  arable  will  take  200  horses  to  till  it,  wanting  each  (om 
acres  anible  and  pasture ;  40O  of  diis  for  coin  wiH  give 
10  coombs  a  horse,  for  30  weeks,  or  2000  coombs,  at 
eight  coombs  an  acre<;  250  acretf  for  the  2000  coombs: 
150  acres  remains  for  hay,  which  producing  $00 '  tons, 

will. 
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Dviily  V9ith  the  bards,  maintain  them  the  wiiHer «  and  thf 
400  acres  of  pasture  will  support  the  200  horsesip  wit^ ' 
mares  and  coles,  in  summer.  The  im))roved  rent  on  .the 
f  O^OCX>  acres,  it  for  a  lease  of  14,  years,  7725!..  The 
tithe,  for  14  years,  about  Z500I.  a»-year.  Capital  to 
•lock,  and  improvement,  about  lOvOOol.  bci^g'  addir 
tions  to  farms  adjoining.  The  interest  500L  Labouf 
for  said  lands,  including  harvest,  5000I.  Seed  corn,  2aOQl# 
Wear  and  tear ;  the  blacksmith  will  be  about  500I.;  wheel- 
wright, about  lool.;  carpenters,  looL;  smallseeds,  300I.; 
poor«rates»  00  an  average,  at  5s.  1031I.  5s. ;  capital  for 
5000  acres  of  pasftire,  6000I. ;  interest,  300L  Cbntio* 
geocies,  tec  may.be  estimated  at  loool. 


' 

^ 

Tithe 

1500 

Interest  of  capital,  on  the  arable 

500 

JLabour 

5000 

Seed  com            -            .            , 

-    2200 

Wear  and  tear 

-       700 

Small  seed,  1000  acres,  at  6s. 

300 

Kates 

1031 

Interest  of  capital,  for  pasture 

3«» 

Contingencies 

1000 

»3»53x 

Rent 

7725 

20,256 

Produce           -             -          - 

25,000 

Expenses           «... 

20,256 

Profit       - 

4*744 

This  calculation,  wjiich  does  Mr.  Burton  credit,  sets 
in  a  very  clear  Ug^t»  the  immense  advantages  which  tiave 

V  4  resulted 
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tesulied  frocli  die  endosares  in  whieli  hfe  htf^beeA  ttn^ 
floyci 

lo  all  the  eodosunes  ia  which  Mr.  Algur  Jias  baca 
concerned  as  a  Commissioner,  it  has  not  been  the  pnt&iet 
CO  put  poor  men  to  die  proof  of  the  iegaiiif  of  dieir  claiais» 
but  the  mere  praftice,  and  if  chef  have  proved  the  praAice 
even  of  cutting  turf,  it  has  been  considemd  3S  a  ri^t  of 
common,  and  allotted  for  accordingly. 

In  the  sev<^raL  parliamentary  enclosores.of  Snectisfaam, 
Ringstead,  Heachim,  Darsin^iaui,  Sharabome,  Friog, 
Sedgford,  Thornbam,  Tichwell,  and  Himston,  which 
are  all  in  Mr.  Styleman*^  vicinity, the .efi£k  baa  hee% 
at  least  doubling  the  produce :  many  of  the  fatm-faooiei 
were  before  in  the  villages,  and  the  distance  to  the  fields 
so  grea^  that  no  improvements  were  underuken.  The 
houses  are  now  oo  the  fiirms,  and  the  improvements  very 
great.  In  respe(5lto  the  rent,  the  first  leases  wefse  ac.a  low 
rate,  irom  the  allotted  lands  being  in  a  most  impovetished 
condition  :  but  on  being  let  a  second  time,  where  riiat  has 
taken  place,  the  rise  has  been  considerable. 

In  enclosures,  in  which  Mr.  Gooch,  of  Quid^ham, 
has  been  a  Commissioner,  claybg  fiMind  of  great  advan- 
tage upon  fresh  land ;  it  divides  and  mixes  well  with  the 
decaying  turf.  Mr.  Gooch  recommends  one  earth  for  oats, 
by  all  means  dibbled ;  then  a  second  crop  harrowed^  then 
turnips  and  barley,  oroatslaid  with  seeds;  cloveV,  trefoile, 
and  a  KlUe  ray,  or  better  no  ray.  Leave  it  a  year,  and  then 
clay,  if  a  deep  loose  bottom,  lOO  loads ;  but  if  shallow, 
near  l)ridc-earth  or  clay,  about  60.  Leave  it  with  the 
clay  on  it  a  year,  and  it  incprporates  immediately. 

Inxhe  enclosures,  particularly  lemarked  by  Mt*BkAj>* 
YiEVDf  of  tieacham,  two  methods  have  been  pursued,  but 
fliatintdligeni  farmer  recomtnendstMidiy  land,  after-gfub- 
bing  the  whins,  to  plough  and  dibble  m  wts ;  llien  to  elay 

or 
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«t  toaricotl  Ac  oit kthbMe,an4  stiii^m?r-^o\^fot-  wheat; 
utter  that,  to  take  ttirtllpg;  atifl  Ibflove  the  fettr-shfft  lids- 
t>anaty,  of  r.lTorflJps  ;•  !2.  Bailcry  5  3.'Cloveri  4.  Wlicat; 
which  he  thinks  better  for  keeping  land  clean,  than  iMtng 
seeds  lie  two  years. 

FENCES. 

In  these  several  Norfolk  enclosures,  the  fences  consist 
of  a  ditch  four  feet  wide  and  three  deep,  the  quick  laid  in- 
to the  hanky  and  a  dead  bush  hedge  made  at  the  topf — 
Expense: 


s.    J. 

Digging*  banking,  and  planting 

I    3 

Bushes,  a  load  20s.  does  near  30  rods 

*    3 

Qaick            -            -            - 

0    6 

3    o 


The  Banham  and  Carletoh  enclosures  are  well  grown, 
and  the  fences  excellent ;  but  this  much  depends  on  good 
care  and  attention ;  for  if  the  banks  are  made  too  steep,  or 
Jiegle6ted,  they  slip  down,  and  gaps  are  the  consequence. 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wighton,  in  forming  new  fences, 
gives  a  complete  summer-fallow  to  the  lines  where  the 
quicks  are  to  be  set,  and  dresses  the  land  with  a  good  com- 
post: and  instead  of  leaving  the  bank  in  a  sharp  angle 
at  top,  he  flattens  it,   to  retain  the  moisture. 

Mr.  Hill  remarks,  that  in  making  new  fences,  a  south- 
erly asped,  in  strong  land,  will  be  a  fence  four  years 
sooner  than  a  northerly  one ;  but  on  light  sandy  land,  the 
north  best,  for  the  sake  of  moisture  ;  on  mixed  soils,  he 
prefers  the  east  and  west! 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Coke  has  moveable  gates  aod  posts*  if  they  may 
be  so  called,  to  place  in  rows  of.  hurdles :  they  are  a  very 
useful  contrivance;  set  down  expeditloudyi  and  moved 
with  great  ease. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VIL 

ARABLE  LAND. 


WE  arc  now  oome  to  the  grand  objedl  of  Norfolk 
husbandry:  in  ail  the  other  branches  of  agriculture  the 
county  is  not  conspicuous  for  singularity  of  system,  but 
in  the  management  of  arable  land  much  indeed  will  be 
found  interesting. 


SECT.  I.— OF  TILLAGE. 

It  would  be  easy  to  expatiate  on  every  branch  of  this 
subjed  largely,  but  as  much,  in  that  case,  would  be  insert- 
ed in  this  Report,  equally  applicable  to  almost  every  county 
in  the  kingdom,  the  writer  will  confine  himself  to  the 
observations  he  adually  made  in  Norfolk. 

Ploughing. — There  is  a  great  difference  in  ploughing  in 
West  Norfolk ;  on  some  farms  I  have  remarked  the  fur* 
row  to  be  cat  flat  and  clean,  but  on  others  wrest  baulked^ 
by  tilting  the  plough  to  the  left,  which  raising  the  share 
fin,  makes  that  inequality,  and  is  partly  the  occasion  of 
my  having  found  so  many  ploughs  at  work  which  would 
not  go  a  single  minute  without  holding. 

In  East  Norfolk  the  pbughmen,  to  prevent  the  soil 
when  moist  from  turning  up  in  whole  glossy  furrows, 
which  tbey  term  **  scoring,''  tie  a  piece  of  strong  rope> 
yam  round  the  plate  or  moukl-board,  which  by  these 
means  is  prevented  from  ading  as  a  trowel  upon  the  soil. 
Ma&shall.*— I  found  this  the  pra^ice  'at  present,  hut 

was 
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was  informed  that  it  was  not  so  generally  wanted  as  for* 
tnerlyy  which  they  attributed  to  better  construfied  platSf 
or  mould  boards. 

Depth. — Mr.  Thurtell,  at  Gorlstone,  near  Yar- 
mouth, has  a  great  opii)ipn  of  .^^p  ploughing ;  three  or 
four  inches  are  a  common  depth  about  him»  but  when 
land  is  clean  he  always  plmigh  fiyt,  and  sometimes  six  or 
s^vcn;  he  is  careful,  however,  not  to  do  this  on  foul 
lai^d ;  he  has  no  apprehension  of  breaking  the  pan,  having 
many  times  gone  depth  enough  for  that  without  any  incon- 
venience, and  as  to  bringing  up  a  dead  soil,  he  has  not 
seen  any  ill  effe£ls  from  it :  his  land  is  a  good  sandy  loam, 
on  a  clay,  marie  or  gravel.  / 

Mr.  EvERiT,  of  Caistor*  iai^f  a  different  opinion;  he 
is  not  fond  of  deep  ploughing ;  he  thinks  four  inches  deep 
enough  ;  his  ideas  on  this  subjeA,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  the  result  of  a  o-ial  miidc  by  his  iatber,.  iwho 
broke  i\\t  pan  by  tren^Vpto^hinc  a  piocc  of  lao^i  which 
has  ever  since  been  fuU  of  charlock^  &c.  Ti^  dijf* 
ference  of  their  soils  will  not  account  fpr  this  pppositic^ 
of  sentiment :  Gprlstone  is  4  very  good  sandy  lo^uo  a(  2pf. 
or  35s.  an  acre,  though  oerjr^iniy  i^feripr  li\  depth  ^nd 
goodness  to  the  land  at  Cajstor*  In  di^BppvnsjB  vith  dic^ 
two  geotiemen  on  this  subje<!^,  Mr.  £v^f^i j  ^onigrk^  ip 
Mr.  Thvrtbll,  that  if  he  pkwigl^crf  49eper  (^ha»  UHX^r 
SDon,  he  ought  to  add  mftnture  pr^girtipmb)y  ipjthe  ^u^- 
ijty  of  aoil  stirred ;  an  old  idea  pf  mf^  lind  I  T^V^fm^ 
well,  combated  by  my  friend  AUJUJIf  A^f^?. 

Mr.  Francis,  of  Marcham^  ploughs  four  PT  ftrieJil^hes 
deep. 

Mr.  Cubit,  of  Honing,  on  a  Iirp  san^  jpsv«w.4W9yf 
as  shalkyw  as  possible;  and  at  £;^t  Rustpi^  ^hi^t,  ihcfi^ 
is  exceedingly  good,  the  same :  heAbioto  t|)p  w^ytfftm^ 
ttty  of  muck  by  this  ine^ns  answrns* 

They 
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Tbey  60  fi6t  ^ kraj^h  ftur  ihch^  \kt^  sft  "StbOi ;  Mh 
Dyble  remarkedy.  that  a  piece  Mr^ii  thett  pl6ughfed  Stt  ot 
Mx  indite  deep,  atiddattiikgcd  Ibi-  isevtn  yeai^ :  \htte  irtches 
efao^ :  the  soil  mtsth  bf  ft  a  fihe  saild^  loam,  manifesN 
!hg  riO  want  of  deprti. 

Mr.  pAtfeR ATfe,  at  Cottishal,  applies  deep  plobg^ing 
In  one  caje  witk  rirtgtihr  judgment:  he  briilgs  by  wtttet 
ifrom  Ydrmouthy  ht^e  qnahcities  of  sea  ouze^  bt  liaveh 
Inud,  this,  on  dry  sK^aMihg  ghivd^  and  satids,  -he  trench*^ 
plooghs  hi  tcitbonr  fear  of  btkrying,  and  finds,  oti  experi- 
ence, the  efta  vtrjr  gtear,  forming  thus  a  cool  l)ottona, 
%o  thai  th^  Jrnriate  Wrfts  nto  liiore. 

Aft-,  jbrt^jsoi*,  bftTiurning,  thinks  that  it  is  eriframbtt 
to  ploorgli  to6  shallow ;  nor  ^b^  he  believe  that  :tny  itiis^ 
thfef  reiuffs  fibm  depth.  He  has  hiadc  a  ditch  owe  ytari 
arnd  t'hrdwn  It  down  agnb  the  next,  and  the  ttenefit  was 
seen  for  seven  years,  wit^roiit  the  soil  being  aOed  on  by 
drtiining,  br  wattriYig  it:  nor  is  he  nice  to  have  his  mutk 
ploughed  in  shallow,  having  no  fear  of  buryit^  ft.  fly 
ploughing  a  good  pitch  for  tnmips,  they  comfe  ilow  lb  the 
hoe,  but  when  they  tfo  get  hbld,  thrive  much  fwettr  rhah 
others. 

Mr.  RiEvE,  of  Wiglhton,  is  an  advocate  for  deep 
ploughing;  he  goes  fiYe  inches  deep ;  if  I  £d  itot  I  shmU 
get  no  turnips. 

Mr.  DtJUsoATE  approves  of  deep  ploughing;  remih-k- 
ing,  th^t  he  breaks  up  his  Dihnds  deeper  thim  most  people. 

Mr.  WiLtis  obser^iflg  the  marie  on  bis  land  was  sunk 
lielow  the  common  path  of  the  plough,  turned  it  tip  agtfm 
%y  going  a  deeper  pitch,  and  found  it  to  answer  nearly  as 
well  as  a  new  mafUng ;  ahd'he  suffered  no  inconvenience. 

The  two  fnrrow  wtjrk  Aout  Holt,  &c.  is  to  turn  a 
fbrrt^W  on  hy  or  oltoind ;  the  plough  then  returns  anA 
thto'Ws !(  bkck  with  4ht  untqfaiiied  land  that  is  mider  ir» 

int» 
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into  the  fermer  open  farrow,  and  oyerlapping  ibatp  itsts 
00  the  baulk  left  beside  it. 

Mr.  Money  Hill^i  in^breaking  up  the  strongest  land 
he  has».  ploughs  deeper  than  on  the  lighter,  that  is, 
fo\)r  inches,  and  on  light  three  and  a  half,  and  on  that 
d^th  drills  on  flag ;  if  twitch  in  the  land,  pbughs  only 
three  and  a  half:  if  beyond  the  usual  depth,  would  hurt 
the  crop  and  give  weeds.  Waterden,  a  thin  and  flinty 
soil.  Mr.  Hill's  father  Inred  for  many  years  at  Gate* 
con,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  farm  by  Mr.  Parker. 
Mr.  Hill's  last  crop  yielded  400  lasts  of  com,  above  250 
of  which  were  barley.  He  generally  ploughed  four  inches 
deep,  and  never  more  than  four  and  a  half.  Mr.  Parker 
in  the  first  year  ploughed  the  second  barley  eanh  seven 
inches  deep,  sowing  about  eight  score  acres  (the  common 
quantity  twelve  score).  He  sold  that  year  but  twenty 
lasts:  the  seeds  also  were  worse  than  usual :  the  wheat  that 
folbwed,  good ;  but  in  general,  he  had  indifferent  crops  for 
fearteen  or  fifteen  years. 

In  March  he  applies  what  he  calls  one^fwrrmu  work  to  a 
fi>ul  stubble,  if  he  has  such  by  chance ;  the  land  side  horse 
(that  on  the  left  hand)  always,  after  the  first  furrow,  re* 
turns  in  it ;  it  is  left  open ;  harrowed  down  with  a  heavy 
harrow ;  then  the  weeds  gathered  and  burnt,  and  the  next 
ploughing  given  across. 

In  June  1776,  being  at  Wallington,  adjoining  Marsha 
land,  I  found  the  high  broad  ridges  begin,  which  thence 
apread  over  a  great  trndl  of  counti7,  nearly  perhaps  acrops 
die  island ;  and  many  of  the  furrows  were  then  twelve 
inches  deep  in  water :  but  at  present  I  was  informed  that 
much  more  attention  is  paid  to  ukiog  water  oflF. 

Ttam^  &c. — Mr.  Tuurtell,  through  tlie  summer, 
ploughs  widi  three  horses  two  acres. a  day,  one  always 
resting:  this,  from  finisl^ing  sowing  spring  com  to  the 

end 
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end  of  turnip  tillage.  There  is  no  doubt  of  dim  plough* 
log  with  ease  an  acre  in  four  hours  and  a  half. 

In  the  cbqrs  of  Manhland  all  are  foot  or  swing  pkns^ ; 
never  laore  than  two  horses  used :  they  do  an  acre  a  day, 
and  in  summer  one  and  a  half  at  two  journeys. 

At  Hemsby»  each  pair  of  horses  two  acres  a  day,  at  two 
journeys. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  common  price  of  ploughing  was 
as.  6d.  an  acre  in  every  part  of  Norfolk,  except  Marsh* 
land :  it  is  now  4s. ;  in  some  places  3s.  6d. 

These  notes  of  the  quantity  ploughed  per  diem,  might 
be  multiplied  in  every  part  of  the  county ;  the  farm^  in 
every  distriA  of  it,  get  more  land  ploughed  in  a  d^y  by 
their  men  and  horses,  than  on  any  similar  soil  in  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom :  not  altogether  to  be  attributed  to  the 
merits  of  the  plough,  though  it  is  certainly  a  good  one ; 
nor  to  any  superior  a£livity  in  the  horses :  the  cause  is 
more  in  the  men,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  keep  their 
horses  and  themselves  to  a  quick  step,  instead  of  the  sk>w 
one  common  in  almost  every  other  distri£l. 

Harrowing. — This  operation  is  no  where  better  per- 
formed than  in  Norfolk,  where  the  farmers  are  very  at* 
lentive  to  finish  their  tillage  in  a  very  neat  manner.  Jn  no 
other  county  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  have  they  the 
excellent  praSice  of  trotting  the  horses  at  this  work» 
which  gives  a  fineness  and  regularity  in  burying  small 
seeds,  not  to  be  attained  with  a  slow  r^Iar  motion  of 
the  barrows.  They  harrow  from  la  to  15  acres  with  a 
pair  of  horses  once  in  a  place  per  diem.  The  pcaAice  of 
walking  the  horses  up  hill,  and  trotting  them  dnum^  in  the 
same  place,  is  an  excdlent  one. 


SXCT. 
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SECT.   II. — ^^PAtLOVnNd, 

1rM«  gt^nd  fallow  of  Nbi«Mk:  i^ ^frepan^Qakr  Mr- 
np9»-tvh{<:h>wtll  be  inefiMaiHl  iifidcr  that  mticter  The 
common  summtr-falky^  takes  pkce  on  strange  wet,  tni 
tiayey  soiils ;  upon  which,  how^^r,  tonvips  are  too  ge- 
nerally ventured.  One  fanlt  in  the  husbandry  of  the 
et>nnty,  and  of  Norfolk '  faf*i«iers  wkeo  they  tno^e  inta 
Tcry  dHi^r^nt  dktri^s,  isthit  of  being  wedded  too  closely 
to  prafltces  which  derive  their  chief  nlerit  A-om  a  right 
application  to  very  dry  or  sandy  soils. 

Mr.  OvERMAH,  ^hose  husbandry  iiterits  every  at- 
tention, Iiaving  taken  a  farm  of  Mr.  Coke,  at 'Michael- 
mas i9oo,  and  the  outgoing  tenant  possessing  a  right  to 
sow  some  layers  which  were  very  full  of  spear«^grass,  &c. 
Mr.  OvEltMAK  gave  hrm,  to  the  surpfis&e  of  bis  neigh- 
bours, j;1.  lOs.  per  acre  to  desist ;  not  that  he  might  hitn-> 
self  sow  those  fields,  but  for  the  sake  of  completely  fiillow^ 
Hig  them.  Some  I  found  had  undergone  the  operation, 
and  were  clean  ;  odiers  were  in  it,  and  almost  green  with 
couch.  He  destroys  it  by  mere  ploughing  and  har- 
rowing, without  any  raking  or  burning ;  conceiving  that 
by  welMmed  tillage,  any  land  may  be  made  dean  ;  and 
that  on  these  «andy  s(mIs,  a  July  earth  in  a  hot  son  will 
cAft'itr  but  wlienever  or  however  done,  his  obje£^» 
Whether  with  much  or  litile  tillage,  is  sure  to  be  answered ; 
and  as  the  successive  cleanness  of  the  land  depends  on  its 
being  once  got  pcrfcQIy  free  from  weeds,  bis  great  ex- 
penses, he  experts,  will  in  tlie  end  prove  the  cheapest  way 
of  going  to*  work...  He  gives  four  eanhs  in  all ;  die  first 
before  winter,  only  two  inches  deep;  another  in  the 
spring ;  the  third  two,  or  two  inches  and  a  half  deep*  in 
July,  in  a  hot  timpi  i  the  fourth  after  hjirvest. 

1803. 
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'  i863.<^H6  Aow  tdb  me,  that  Aie  land  I  mw  fall  «^ 
totrchi  i»  st  present  sm  clean  a^  d  garden. 

Mr.  Pitts,  of  Thorpe  Abbots,  remarked  to  me  tlVft 
great  consequence,  for  the  destfu£lIon  of  weeds,  of  plough* 
ing  a  tummer-faHow  just  before,  and  also  dircdUy  after 


StCT.    III. — COURSE  OF  CROPS^ 

If  I  were  to  be  caUed  on  to  name  one  peculiar  circum« 
stance,  which  has  done  more  honour  to  the  husbandry  (>f 
Norfolk,  than  any  other,  to  be  thought  of,  I  should,  with« 
out  hesitation,  instance  this  of  the  rotation  of  cropping. 

I  should  not  hazard,  perhaps,  too  bold  an  assertion, 
were  I  to  declare  that,  till  the  accession  of  his  present 
Majesty,  tlierc  were  to  be  found  few  just  ideas  on  this 
subje^  in  the  works  upon  husbandry  of  any  2lut(iQr  pre* 
ceding  that  period :  if  any  thing  tolerable  occurs,  it  is 
mixed  witli  so  much  that  is  erroneous,  that  credit  cannot 
be  given  even  for  what  is  good.  The  fields  of  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom  presented  a  similar  exhibition ;  right  cours«i 
hardly  any  where,  perhaps,  no  where,  to  be  found,  fiut 
in  West  Norfolk,  the  predominant  principle  which  go« 
vemed  their  husbandry  ai  that  period,  as  well  as  ever  since^ 
was  the  carefully  avoiding  two  white  corn  crops  in  sue- 
cession.  Turnips  were  made  the  preparation  for  barley ; 
and  grasses,  that  for  wheat,  or  other  grain. 

I  have  viewed  various  parts  of  the  county,  at  different 
periods  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  have  found  these  ideas 
steadily  adhered  to. 

COUKSES  ON  SAND,  AND  ON  TURNff  lOAMS. 
Some  of  the  finest  rye  I  have  any  where  seen,  vtas  on 
Mr.  B£ van's  farm,  in  i8oa,  after  twq  successive  years 
iToRr^LK.]  o  of 
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of  sowing  colcy  eaten  off  whh  sheep.  The  rje  put  m  off 
one  earth ;  there  are  thirty  acres  of  it,  and  fourteen  of  them 
on  a  black  sand. 

Mr.  Bradfield»  of  Knattishall,  tenant  to  Mlt.Be^ 

▼ANy  pursues  regularly  tliis  course  o(  cropa: 


i.  Barley,     I  1  a.  Barley, 


3.  Seeds,       I      But  if  seeds  &il, 


I.  Turnips, 


I  urnips,*! 
Barley,     I 

^    Seeds,       I      _.,  .    

4.  Seeds,       r  changed  to            ]  4.  Turnip 

c.  Wheat,  5.  Bariejr* 

6.  Tumjps,J  LS.  Turnip 


Vetches, 
Turnips, 


Turnips ; 

by  which  means,  in  the  sixth  yelf,  the  variation  ceases, 
and  it  comes,  as  in  the  other,  to  turnips  again.  The  sys- 
tem, however,  is  open  to  two  great  obje£Uons :  in  the 
fourth  year,  Ke  has  no  summer  food  for  sheep  ;  and,  what 
is  as  bad,  be  doubles  his  quantity  of  tufnips ;  he  also  loses 
wheat  in  the  course.  To  have  two  successive  years  of 
Tetchcs,  appears  to  be  a  better  system,  arid  a  much  less  in- 
terruption, or  radier  none  at  all.  If  the  first  vetches  arc 
to  be  fed,  grass-seeds  .might  be  sown  with  them  for  the 
second  year^  and  this  would  save  the  expense  of  seed  vetches 
and  tillage  for  that  year. 

In  1802,  the  barley  crop  is  generally  very  fine  ;  yet  iri 
the  whole  line  from  Holkhani  to  Toffcs  and  Thetford,  I 
remarked  many  pieces  which  in  colour  were  too  yellow  fof 
Norfolk  management  in  a  good  year.  I  have  some  sus- 
picion that  it  lias  been  caused  by  the  very  high  prices  of 
corn  inducing  some  farmers  to  be  too  free  with  their  land, 
and  varying  from  the  course  of  shifts,  which,  in  steady 
times,  they  adhere  to  more  exadlly. 

Mr.  FowEL,  ofSnctterton: 

1.  Turnips,  drilled  at  eighteen  inches, 

2.  Bariey,  ditto  at  nine, 

3.  Seeds, 
4*  Seeds, 

5.  Pease, 
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5.  Pease*  drilled  at  twdve  inches ;  or  ivheat  at  Dine»  &c. 
'  tad  this  is  the  rotation  of  the  vicinicj.     Wheat*  pease, 
oats*  or  rye*  the  fifth  year ;  if  rye*  a  bastard  Mow  for  it ; 
the  second  year*  seeds* 

Jo  general  about  Hihgham : 

1.  Turnips*  I.  Tumiiis^ 

2.  Barley*  s.  Barley* 

3.  Clover*  3.  Clover^ 
j(.  Wheat*  4*  Pease* 

5.  Wheat* 
Nearly  tlie  same  around  Attleborough. 
About  Watton: 

1.  Turnips*  3.  Clover*  2cc* 

2.  Barky*  4.  Wheat. 

Mr.  Blomfield*  at  Billingibrd*  in  one  field  near  his 
/arm^yard: 

1.  Winter  tares*  and  then  Kirnipsi 

2.  Barley;    . 
and  the  crops  always  goodi 

Mr.  Drake  gets  better  turnips  after  wheat*  the  stubble 
ploughed  in*  than  after  pease. 

Mr.  Wright*  of  Stanhow*  never  takes  barley  of  pease 
after  wheat*  though  his  soil  is  a  good  loamy  sand :  he 
thinks  that  no  distri£l  where  this  is  the  pradlice  deserves 
tlie  reputation  of  having  the  true  Norfolk  husbandry* 

Mr.  Drozibr  remarked*  that  upon  the  sandy  land  of 
Rudham*  and  that  vicinity*  the  greatest  improvement 
perhaps  would  be*  to  lay  down  for  eight  or  ten  years  to 
repose*  the  land  from  turnips  and  corn*  which  would  so 
freshen  it  as  to  render  it  produ£kive  perhaps  In  the  stile  of 
the  first  Breaking  up ;  but  common  grasses  wear  out*  and 
will  not  pay  the  present  rents  after  two  years:  they  sow 
trefoil  and  ray. 

^  Q  Z  Sir 
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Sir  MoRDAUNT  Martin's  come  is  a  fite^^ft  i 
7.  Turnips,  6.  Tutnips, 

s.  Barley^.  7.  Barlej, 

3*  Clover,  8.  TrefimLand  ray^ 

4.  Wheat,  9.  FeasB, 

5.  Potatoes,  mangel  war-  10.  Potatoei,  mangel  wur- 

zel,  or  vetches,  &c.  zel,  vctehcat  &c. 

Mr.  Over  MAM,  ofBurnhara,  has  foiiRd,  frqm  many 
observations,  tbac.  pease  do  not  snccesd  well  if  sownr 
oftener  tteui  once  in  twelve  years.  Where  be  has  known 
them  return  in  sik  or  eight  yean,  they  have  never  done 
well. 

Mr.  Ov>EBMA'ir  ploughed  up  a  layer  of  foor  years,  and 
drilled  wheat  on  it.  Then  ploughed  for  winier  tares. 
Roi^hed  the  stubble  once  ibr  a.  second  crop  of  wheats 
which  I  viewed :  a  very  fine  produce,  and  aa  clean  aa  9 
garden.  Three  crops  of  great  profit  on  only  three  plough* 
ings,  and  yet  the  land  kept  perfe£tly  ckaa*  Not  a  little 
resulting  from  four  years  sheep  feeding  withoiH  folding 
from  it. 

His  common  course : 

1.  Turnips;,  8.  Barley, 

2.  Barley,  9.  10.  Seeds  two  yeaf^ 
3«  4.  5.  Seeds  three  years,  zi.  Pease, 

6.  Wheat,  la.  Wheat. 

7.  Turnips, 

But  with  the  variation  of  having  part  of  tlie  twelfth' 
utuler  pease  on  the  three  years  layer,  and  also  some  tares» 
This  course  is  partly  founded  on  the  experience  of  pease 
not  doing  well,  if  sown  oftener  than  once  in  twdve  yeai^ 

Mr.  CoKB : 

t^  Turnip;,  4  .Seeds, 

2.  Barley,  drilled  at  6i  inc.  5.  Wheat,  driHodat9in& 

3.  Seeds,  6.  Turnips, 

7,  Barley, 
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y.  BArky>driiiedat6|iiic  Kx  Fcam^  driUed  it  9  inc. 

8.  Seeds,  or  tares  at  6, 

9*  Seedi,  It.  Wheats  driUsdat  9  mc. 

Mr.  Ptf  RDis^  of  EggnboiOy  a  very  n^iDinoii  viQ-iatio^ 
6rom  the  general  hpsbaodrj : 

I.  Tar»ips»  4.  Seedsp   . 

a.  Barky 9  5.  Tares, 

3.  Seeds^  6.  Wheot. 

Upon  a  large  part  of  tliift  fine  fiirm  the  fanner  Mtatioft 
iodudtfd  a  SQfflmep>falb«r,  wbtdi  aflbrdod  (brokim  at 
whatever  time)  little  food  for  life  stock  3  fares  now  oocdpjri 
the  place»  and  suppon  im(&ense  herds  of  cattle  aad  sheep. 
What  a  nobk  spedaois  is  this  fai  m  i  300  acrss  of  turnips^ 
300  of  barley »  600  ^of  steds,  30Q  of  tares,  and  300  of 
wheat:  1800  acres  arable,  the  crops  laxtfrianty  and 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  farm  very  clean  ;*  all  of  it 
except  the  Jayers;  oawlMh^  bowevtr^  somp  tlnstkis^  s^ 
difficidt  t^  eaoirpftte. 

Mr.  Thcrtbll,  ncfu*  YarnMi^»  is  10  the  feur-shifr^ 
returning  to  turnips  always  after  the  wheat,  for  he  thinka 
|bat  nothing  is  so  bad  as  taking  a  fifth  <nt)p. 

Ac  CaistoTj  ia  Fk^  the  land  ea^Ueat  j  they  ^rp  in  ih^ 
^v6-shif<  of  East  Norfolk^  th«  is» 

I.  Turnips  ^  Wheai> 

Z'  Bnrleft  5.  Barley; 

3.  Clover, 
^ith  two  variations  pra&ised  sometimes  by  Mr..Ev£RXT| 
ft  the  Hall  farm. 

I.  z.  Cole  seed  instead  of  turnip$  and  barley,  sdking 
two  years, 

3.  Wheat, 

4.  Barley;   but  not  a  great  crop;    «nd  tkdft  tumipy 

a§^in* 

Tha  ortier  it^  to  sobMisnte  peait  histead  of  tbrer,  M« 

o  3  lowed 
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lowed  hj  wheat,  and  then  in  tbe  four-shifty  to  coQie  agaiif 
to  turnips. 

A  remaf  kabie  circumstance  in  the  rotation  of  crops  hercf 
is,  that  spring  com  will  not  succeed  well  after  wheat' which 
follows  cole  seed :  they  will  give  an  excellent  summer«« 
fallow  for  this  crop ;  spread  14  loads  of  line  dung  per  acre» 
and  sowing  wheat  after  the  cole,  get  the  finest  crops,  yet 
if  barley  or  oats  follow,  the  produce  is  seldom  tolerable ; 
oats  better  thai  barley,  bat  neither  good. 

Some  fa'fmers  at  Hemesby,  and  among  others  Mr^ 
F£R&I£R,  on  his  own  property  : 

1.  Turnips,  4.  Wheaf, 

2.  Barley,  5.  Pease,  or  oats,    * 

3.  Seeds  (clover  once  in     6*  Wheat* 

10  or  12  years). 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the  wheat  of  the  fourth 
year  is  miich  better  than  that  of  the  sixth.  The  course 
cannot  be  defended  even  on  Hemsby  land,  and  the  wheat 
stubbles  were  some  of  them  not  so  clean  as  they  ougbt 
to  be. 

At  Thrigby,  Mr.  Brown,  &c.  is  in  the  Fleg  five- 
shift ;  barley  after  the  wheat ;  with  the  variation,  to  avoid 
clover  every  other  round,  of  sowing  half  the  barley  with 
other  seeds,  and  dibbling  pease  on  the  other  half. 

At  South  Walsham,  >Ir..  Syble,  and  others : 

1.  Turnips, 

2.  Barley; 

3.  Seeds,  one  or  two  years, 
'•2^X4.  Wheat, 

<f.s|J  5.  Barley,  or  oao, 
|:||  ]  6.  Pease, 
P||  L7.  Wheat. 
"Xhe  variation  of  the  seeds  is  to  prevent  clover  coming 
two  rounds  together,  as  the  land  here,  8(s  ekewhe^  is 

sick 
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itdc  of  ir.  Upon  a  part,  white  doveri  trefoil,  and  ray  are 
substituted,  and  left  two  years ;  about  one  third  of  the 
wheat  is  on  a  two  years  layer.  If  die  clover  be  a  good 
crop,  the  wheat  is  better  than  after  the  other  seeds.  The 
barley  after  wheat  (if  that  followed  a  two  years  lay), 
is  better  than  after  turnips.  But  Mr.  Syble,  if  the 
land  is  foul  after  the  first  wheat,  is  sure  then  to  take 
lumips.  Sometimes  pease  on  a  two  years  lay,  and 
then  wheat ;  but  Mr.  Syble  does  not  like  pease,  from 
their  being  so  liable  to  failure.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
husbandry  of  Fleg  and  Blowfield  wants  variation,  from 
having  been  kept  too  long  in  a  regular  course.  One  which 
has  succeeded  with  him,  i$  to  sow  barley  after  pease  or 
vetches,  in  which  way  he  has  had  great  crops. 

At  &epps  and  Martham  the  common  Fleg  jhe-shiji 
iHubandry  ;  that  xt^  barley  follows  wheat;  dover  and 
other  seeds  alternate,  and  the  wheat  as  good  after  one  as 
the  other. 

At  Ludham,  the  common  five-shifc. 

At  Catfield  I  found  a  variation  \  here  the  course  is  a  siip* 
^ift  husbandry^ 

1.  Turnips,  4,  Qover,  &c. 

2.  Barley,  5.  Wheats 

3.  Clover,  &c.  6.  Baiicy. 

Mr.  Cubit  praAises  this  in  common  with  his  neigh* 
hours  i  the  seeds  riffled  the  second  year  before  harvest^ 
that  is,  rice-bauliedy  raftered^  half  ploughed :  somt  scaled^ 
a  chsLU  earth,  as  thin  as  possible ;  the  management  Mr. 
Thurtell  reprobated  for  his  soil;  and  what  is  singular, 
they  seem  to  do  it  with  e^ual  reference  to  dibbling  and 
broad-castiqg. 

At  Honing  the  same  as  at  Catfield.     All  around  North 

Walsham  the  same ;  and  thence  to  Preston,  Cromer,  and 

o  4  Ayler 
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Ayteshami  x«  g^ier^i  dip  »m^  hpflb^Qdry.  If  seeds  faU^ 
some  sc^le  the  stybUe  ip,  »nd  koep  it  for  pease*. 

Mr.  MARG4T^K>ir,  of  Nortb  Walsham,  assured  me^ 
tbat  he  tOQsidered  che  fotir-^fhift  husbandry  of  turmps,  bfd } 
floy^r,  wheaty  as  the  befit  of^U  managefoeiity  iftheiaml 
will  bear  it ;  hut  clover  has  been  90 vn  so  bog  in  East 
}|^9rfQli^9  tbiat  it  is  snre  to  £ul  in  that  rotatioD. 

Mr.  Dy^i^p^at  Scotier^is  in  the  six  years  course,,  vrhich 
)f  si^o  ppmiDoii  through  the  country. 

M^'  Rj&PToi^»  at  Oxncadf  has  been,  fnoin  the  yeav 
1773,  regularly  in  xi\9  ^ix^-sbifc  husbandry,  of 
|.  Turnips,  4.  Sccds^olbnd, 

2.  Barley,  .   |.  Wheat, 

3.  Seed^r-h^y,  6.  Barley; 

^*hicb  is  cojnfupn  ti^mngh^t  (be  country.  I  took  an  ac- 
count of  several  of  ^s  £el4(s ;  and  found  but  fev^  vsffiatttn&t 
aiccidentaUy,  wbea^  occurred  on  the  fij&t,  instead  of  the 
second  year's  layer.  Sometimes  the  barley  omilied  a&er 
the  wheat.  In  a  fevr  inntaJicea,  pease  on  the  oUond,  or 
bay  and  wheat,  ^c.  ^fter  the  pease :  but  the  variation^ 
few }  so  as  to  shew  clearly  the  established  rule. 

Mr.   Reevjc,  of  Hoveringland,  in  thp  fiFC-ahift;  the 
^eeds  two  years. 
Mr.  BiRCHAAfi  ^  Hac^ford : 

J.  Turnips,  ^.  Clover^  and  otlier  seed$ 

%.  Barley*  alternately, 

3.  Clover,  ao4c^her.  seeds  5.  Wheal:, 

alceriiateHs  |&.  Barley,  oats,  or  pease. 

^  if  land  be  Out.  of  fioodition*  Mr.  BiRCHAM'smo- 
tJM  10  r^pver  it,  iii  H>  ta^o, 

I.  Tuniips,  3.  Turnips, 

f .  Barky*  4-  Bw^^y* 

Tb^  $Wi6  sixtdufta  at  Haydon. 

Mn 
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Mn  JoSNSOK,  of  Thuroingy  thtoki  that  the  commoa 
course  of, 

I*  Turnipty  4*  Seeds, 

S.  Barley^  5.  Wheat, 

3.  Seeds,  two  Y^f^        6.  Barley ; 

which,  is  the  usual  system  atout  him,  would  be  impfoved 
by  the  followiDg  variation : 

1.  Tdrnips,  5.  Seeds, 

2.  Barley,  6.  Pease, 

*    3.  feeds,  y.  Wheat, 

4.  Seeds,  8.  Barley; 

in  which  the  land  would  have  rest  for  feeding,  three  years 
in  eight,  instead  of  two  in  six,  as  in  the  other* 
Mr.  Ekgland,  at  Bingham  : 

I.  Tmraipsy  4.  Seeds, 

t.  Barley,  5.  Wheat; 

3.  Seeds, 

never  adding  barley  after  the  wheat.     Sometimes  on  ten- 
der land,  not  equal  to  wheat,  drilk  pease  on  the  oHond, 
and  then,  if  the  land  be  clean,  takes  barley,  or  even  wheat, 
))at  not  without  rape  cake. 
Mt'  Reeve,  of  Wighton: 

1.  Turnips,  5.  Wheat,  drilled, 

2.  Barley,  6.  Turnips, 

3.  Trefoil,  white  clover,  7.  Barley, 

and  ray,  8.  Clover, 

4.  Ditto,  9.  Wheat. 

Every  idea  of  this  most  accurate  fanner,  merits  much  at* 
iention ;  and  this  coune  among  the  rest :  whenever  red  clover 
is  left  a  second  year,  it  disappears,  and  the  land  is  principal* 
ly  covered  with  ray  grass:  query — if  it  is  not  much  better, 
when  red  clover  is  the  obje£t,  never  to  leave  it  two  years: 
this  is  an  io^provement  in  Mr.  Reeve's  intention,  but  it 
pa^  not  yet  been  his  general  prance* 

Mr, 
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Mr«  Rebvb  mucked  a  barley  stubble  for  TetcbcSf 
ploughed  once  for  that  crop  ;  and  then  drilled  wheat  oq 
one  other  ploughing.    Th^  stubble  clean  as  a  garden. 

Mr.  M.  HiLi^: 

J.  Turnips,  6.  Turnips, 

2.  Barley,  7.  Barley, 

3.  Seeds,  8,  Seeds, 

4.  Seeds,  9.  Pease,  or  tares, 

5.  Wheat,  10.  Wheat. 

Mr.  M.  Hill  has  now  (1802)  on  his  farm  a  very  fini 
field  of  wheat,  driUed  on  the  flag  of  a  four  years  layer : 
l)e  remarked  it  as  an  instance  of  confidence  in  his  landlord 
(Mr.  Coke}^  npt  to  h^ive  broken  it  yp  ^OQi^tf  at  ihe  end 
of  a  lease. 

The  same  farmer  sows  cole  after  winter  vetches  fc4  oflFj 
jcats  it  off  at  Michaelmas ;  sows  rye  for  spfing  feed ;  eat^ 
that  oflF,  and  tills  for  turnips,  getting  four  green  crops  tq 
fee4  on  the  land  in  twQ  ycar^.     £xfcel)eot  husbandry. 

IVIr.  Henry  Blythis^  of  Burohann,  is  in  the  five- 
sjiifts;  the  seeds  for  two  years. 

The  following  detail  of  all  the  course^  pursued  by  Mr^ 
DuRSGATE,  on  his  fine  favip  of  Summerfieki,  is,  in  ipy 
opinion^  a  most  satisfadlpry  account  of  Norfolk  husbandry, 
shewing  the  very  considerable  exertions  made  in  this  coun^ 
ty  for  the  great  objeAs  of  keepii^g  land  clean  and  in  hisart  : 
the  particulars  merit  a  close  examinatioq.  Tliese  fields 
contain  near  1050  acre^ 

No.  1. — Fring  Break. 
1797  Stimmer-failow. 
X798  Wheat,  manured  with  hUf  a  ton  of  rape-cake  per 

acre. 
^799  Turnips,  mucked,  and  fed  with  sheep* 
1806  Barley. 

1801 
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loov&ss  or  c&o»f •  |t9j 

980X  Glover  aiid  ray,  mowed. 
^802  Ditto,  fed  with  theep. 

No.  a.-^Upper-end  of  CoW'^lose. 
^797  Half  $ifmn>er^fa)iowed      Half  vetches,  fed  \tj 
ibeep. 

1798  Wheat,  rape-qike  on  one-half  of  it,  one-quarter 

of  a  ton ;  on  the  other  faa)f,  one-third  of  a  loa* 

1799  Turnips^  mdcked,,4nd  fed  with  iheep. 
x8oo  Barley. 

)t8ox  Trefoil  ai^  ray^  half  of  it  mowed* 
|8o2  Ditto,  fed  with  sheep. 

No.  3. — Fox  Close,  new  broken  up  fox-cover. 

1797  Oats. 

1798  Wheat. 

1799  Turnips,  drawn*, 

1800  Barley. 

1 801  Trefoil  and  ray,  fed  with  horses. 
x802  Ditto,  fed  w^h  horses  and  sheep. 

No.  4. — First  Burnt  Stock. 

1797  Turnips,  one-quarter  of  a  ton  of  rape^akeper 

acre,  fed  with  sheep. 

1798  Barley. 

2799  Turnips,  mucked,  and  fed  with  sheep. 

}ioq  Barley. 

|8oi  Trefoil,  fed  with  sheep. 

2802  Ditto,  ditto. 

No.  5.— qhurch-HilL 
2797  Pease,  barley,  and  vetches. 

1798  Turnips,  mucked,  and  one-quarter  of  a  ton  of 

rape-cake  per  acre  -,  fed  with  sheep. 

1799  Barley. 

1806  Cloveri  mowed* 
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ao4  cotfiiS  <ir  eaoFi^^ 

1801  Clover,  fed  witK  shc^# 

1802  White  pease.  * 

Mo.  6.~Biack  Htirn. 

1797  Olbnd,  two  years,  fed  with  sheep. 

1798  Turnips,  mucked,  and  fed  with  she^ 

1799  Barley. 

1800  Trefoil,  mowed. 
x8oi  Ditto,  fed  with  sheep. 
1802  Vetches. 

No.  7. — First  part  Cow-cloie. 

1797  Wheat. 

1798  Turnips,^  onc-quarteY  of  a  ton  of  rape-Cake  pcf 

acre ;  fed  with  sheep. 

1799  Barley. 

1800  Trefoil,  fed  with  sheep.- 

1801  Ditto,  fed  with  horses. 

1802  White  pease. 

No.  8. — Stack-yard  Break* 

1797  Turnips,  mucked,  and  fed  with  sheep^ 

1798  Barley. 

1799  Clover  and  ray,  mown. 

1800  Ditto,  fed.  with  horses  and  shjeep. 

1 801  Wliite  pease. 

1802  Wheat ;  one-third  of  a  ton  of  cake  per  acre. 

No.  9. — New-pit. 

1797  Turnips,  half  mucked,  and  on  the  other  half  a 

quarter  of  a  ton  of  cake  per  acre,  fed  with  sheep. 

1798  Barley. 

1799  Trefoil,  ray,  and  white  clover,  fed  with  shcdp. 

1800  Ditto,  fed  with  sheep. 

1801  White  pease. 

1802  Barley. 

No. 
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No.  lo. — Hilly-picce. 

1797  Tuniipsy  one-quarter  of  a  ton  of  caboper  act^t 

and  f«d  with  cheep* 

1798  Barley. 

1799  White  clover  and  ray,  fed  with  $boep« 
iSqo  DiUe,  sb^p  (^ 

1 801  White  pease* 
x8ot  Barley. 

No.  irv^^oimdQoie^ 

1797  Turnips,  mucked,  and  sheep  fed; 

1798  Barley. 

1799  Trefoil,  vhite  clover,  and  ray,  sheep  fed. 

1800  Ditto,  sheep  fed. 

1801  Vetches.' 
x8ot  Bariey. 

No*  12.— First  19  Acres. 

1797  Turnips,  mucked,  and  sheep  fed, 
179S  Barley. 

1799  Clover  and  ray,  mown* 

1800  Ditto,  sheep  fed. 
x8oi  White  pease. 

x8oa  Wheat ;  c»ie*third  of  a  ton  of  cake  per  acre* 

No.  i3.--*Fint  14  Acres. 
1797  Turnips,  mucked,  sheep- fed. 
X798  Barley. 

1799  Trefoil,  white  Dutch,  and  ray,  she^  frd. 
x8oo  Ditto,  sheep  fed. 
2801  Vetches,  toUed. 

1809  Wheat,  part  mucked^  the  rest  one^thixd  of  a  loo 
of  cake  per  acre. 

No. 
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No.  14. — Second  14  Acres. 

797  Turnips,  mucked,  ^itep  fed. 

798  Barley. 

799  Trefoil,  ray,  and.  white  clovcf,  Aeep  fed. 
iSoo  Ditto,  sheep  fed* 
[80 1  White  pease. 
802  Wheat;  one-third  of  a  ton  of  cake  per  acre.^ 

No.  15  — Lady  Summersby  Break. 

797  Barley,  after  mucked  turnips,  and  sheep  fed. 

798  Glover,  ray,  and  white  Dntcb,  mown. 

799  Ditto,  sheep  fed. 
1800  Pease. 

iSoi  .Wheat ;  one-third  of  a  t6n  of  cake  per  aere. 
[8o2  Turnips,  mucked. 

No.  16. — Saffron-row. 

797  Barley,  after  turnips^  one-quarter  of  a  ton  of  cake 
per  acre,  and  fed  with  sheep. 

798  Trefoil,  ray,  arid  Dutch,  mown. 

799  Ditto,  sheep  fed. 

800  Forty  acres  of  it  summer-fallow ;  1 1  of  it  pease. 

801  Wlieat ;  one-third  of  a  ton  of  cake  per  acre. 
8oa  Turnips,  mucked. 

No.  17. — Thoroughfare^ 

797  Barley,  after  turnips,  mucked,  and  sheep  fed. 

798  Clover,  ray,  and  Dutch,  mown. 
'799  Ditto,  sheep  fed. 

8cx>  Pease. 

801  Barley. 

Boa  Turnips,  mucked. 

No.  18.— Second  Burnt  Stock. 

797  Barley,  after  wheat. 

798  Trefoil,  ray,  and  Dutch,  sheep  fed. 

799  Ditto,  sheep  fed. 

1800 
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COORSE  or  CltOF^  tcf 

iSoo  Trefoil,  and  then  bastard  summer  tikh.   ^ 

1 8oi  Wheat ;  half  of  it  tathed. ;  half  of  it  maabred  widi 

cake,  one-third  of  a  ton  per  acre. 
i8oa  Turnips,  one-quarter  ton  cake. 

No.  19. — Eleven  Acres. 

1797  Trefoil,  ray,  and  Dutch,  sheep  feed« 

1798  Ditto,  sheep  fed. 

1799  Ditto,  ditto. 

1800  Vetches,  soiled. 

1801  Barley, 

tSoi  Turnips ;  one-quarter  of  a  ton  of  cake  per  acrer 

No.  20. — Brick-kiln  Breck. 

1797  Clover,  ray,  and  Dutch,  mown. 

1798  Ditto,  sheep  fed. 

1799  Ditto,  20  acres  of  it  sheep  fed ;  33  ditto,  bastard- 

fallow. 

1800  Wheat,  ploughed  up  15  acres,  and  sowed  Tar« 

tanan  oats. 

1801  Turnips,  mucked ;  and  part  of  it  one-quarter  of 

a  ton  of  cake  per  acre ;  sheep  fed. 

1802  Barley. 

Naai. — Black  Hum,  adjoining. 

1797  Barley,  after  turnips,   one-quarter  of  a  ton  of 

cake  per  acre ;  sheep  fed. 

1798  Trefoil,  ray,  and  Dutch,  sheep  fed. 

1799  Turnips ;  one-quarter  of  a  ton  of  cake  per  acre ; 

sheep  fed. 

1800  Wheat,  drilled,  one-quarter  of  a  ton  of  cake. 
I  Sot  Turnips,  mucked ;  sheep  fed. 

x8o2  Barley. 

No.  22.— -First  part  Long  Snelling. 
1797  Trefoil,  ray,  and  Dutch,  sheep  fed. 
X798  Ditto,  sheep  fed. 

1799 
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9q8  tfotmtE  6f  CRorv* 

1799  Half  vetches,  soHed-:  h2df^MMinBer''£idbw^ 
i8(to  Wheat ;  one-third  of  a  ton  of  cake^f  acfVr 

1 80 1  Turnips,  imickcd  part;   part  caked,  one^qvarter 

of  a  con  pet  acre;  am-itaif  drawn;  aaeAalf 
sheep  fed;. 

1802  Barley. 

No.  23. — Seventeen  Aer^ 

1797  Trefoil,  ray,  and  Dutch,  sheep  fed. 

1798  Ditto,  sheep  fed. 

1799  Summer-fallow. 

aSoo  Wheat ;  one-third  of  a  tos  of  lape-oalce  per  atre^ 

180 1  Turnips ;.  one-fonrdi  of  a  ton  of  ditto,  sheep  fed» 

1802  Barley. 

No.  24. — Paddock. 
*  1^797  Trefoil,  ray,  and  Duichy  sheep  fed. 
1798  Ditto,  sheep  fed. 
1799.  SunKBer-falk>w. 

1800  Wheat ;  one-quarter  of  a  ton  of  €ak«  per  acre* 

1801  Turnips,  nnieked,  sheep  fed* 

1802  Barley. 

No.  25. — Home  Break. 

1797  Trefoil,  ray,  and  Dutch,  one-half  fed,  one-half 

mown. 

1798  Ditto,  sheep  fed. 

1799  Wheat;  forty  acres  of  it  manured  with  one-quar- 

icr  of  a  ton  of  cake  per  acre. 

1800  Turnips ;  forty  acres,  one-quarter  of  a  ton  of  cake ; 

twenty  acres  itiucked. 

1 80 1  Barley. 

1802  Clover;    forty  acres  mown;  twenty  acres  fed 

horses. 

No.  26. — Ling  f  iece. 

1797  Layer,  second  year  sheep  fed. 

1798  Summer-fallow;  clayed. 

1799 
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1799  Tartarian  oaits. 

iSoo  Turnips  s  one-qoarter  of  a  ton  of  cake  per  acre. 

iSoiBarlejr. 

1602  Trefoil,  mowD. 

No.  2J. — Second  Nineteen  Acres* 

1797  Trefoil,  ray,  and  Dutch,  sheep  fed. 

1798  Sutnmer-Mow. 

1 799  Wheat ;  one-quarter  of  a  ton  of  cake  per  acre. 

1800  Turnips;  ditto,  sheep  fed. 

1 801  Barley. 

rSoft  Ck>ver,  mowed. 

No.  '28. — Fourteen  Acres  adjoiAing. 
'     1797  Clover,  ray,  and  Dutch,  mowed. 

1798  Ditto,  mown. 

1799  Tartarian  oats. 

1800  Turnips ;  one-quarter  of  a  ton  of  cake  per  acre ; 

sheep  fed. 

1801  Barley. 

1802  Trefoil,  sheep  fed. 

No.  29. — Second  Long  Snelling. 

1797  Xayer,  second  year  sheep  fed* 

1798  Summer-fallow* 

■  1799  Wheat;  one-quarter  of  a  ton  of  cake  per  acre } 
on  the  other  half,  one*third  of  a  ton. 

t8oo  Turnips,,  mucked;  sheep  fed. 

1801  Barley. 

*i802  Trefoil,  mown. 

A  finer  detail  of  courses,  or  of  great  exertions  in  excel- 
lent management,  has  not  often  been  seen. 

A  singular  management  he  has  pradised,  has  been  that 
of  breaking  up  a  one  yejir^s  layer,  and  sowing  turnips,  to 
the  quantity  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  acres  in  a  year,  feeding 
diem  oflF- with  sheep,  and  then  drilling  wheat  on  one  earth. 

MORPOLK.]  P  Pare 
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Part  of  one  of  Mr.  Dursgate*s  fidds  tilras  summer-* 
follow  and  -part  pease ;  the  whote  then  town  with  wheat, 
which  was  better  after  the  pease  than  after  the  fiillow ; 
the  crop  was  damaged  by  the  wire  worm,  against  which 
he  has  found  faUbwiog  no  security. 

Mr.  RisHTON,    at  Thorxiham,  the  old  fbur-shifti  of 
I.  Turnips,  g.  Seeds^ 

<2«  Barfe)r^  4.  Wheat. 

Clover,  one  round,  and  other  seeds  the  next« 

At  Holm,  on  rich  loam  : 

1.  Turnips,  4.  Clover,  and  tempered, 

2.  Barley,  5.  Wheat, 

3.  Clover  and  ray-grass,     6.  Barley. 
Mr.  SxYLE^f  AN,  at  Snettisham  : 

1.  Turnips,  4.  Seeds, 

2.  Barley,  5.  Pease, 

3.  Seeds,   '  6.  Wheat, 

Mr.  GoDDisoN,  at  Houghton,  and  the  farmers  gene* 
rally,  are  in  the  five-shift  husbandry. 

The  same  at  Hillington. 

Mr.  Beck^  at  Riseing,  the  sanie.  The  seeds  two  years, 
and  clover  in  alternate  roondg.  The  fifth  year  aome  take 
wheat,  some  pease,  and  then  wheat ;  but  the  laod  thus 
getting  foul,  Mr.  Beok  has  not  pradtaed  it  of  latip.years. 
When  he  has  taken  turnips  after  pease,  he  has  fed  them 
off*  in  time  for  wheat,  on  one  earth  broadcast  00  foar- 
furrow  work. 

The  old  four-shift  at  Grimstone. 

The  same  to  the  east  of  the  Ouze  anoond  Downham, 
for  some  miles ;  sometimea  the  seeds  are  hk  two  years» 
bat  in  general  only  one :  the  course,  however,  is  not  by 
all  adhered  to,  for  some  sow  barley  after  wheat-— some  few 
l)eans.    Mr.  Saffory  thinks  that  the  giaod  point  now  in 

Norfolk 
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Norfolk  husbandry  is  a  due  change  and  varladott  of  ccaps, 
as  beans,  carrots,  &c. 

At  Watlington  the  tame  four-sbifr  coarse:  if  clover 
£iib,  pease,  and  then  wheat. 

Mr.  Roo£RsoN,  at  Narborou^,  on  very  pooraand^ 
the  five-shift,  the  seeds  lying  two  years:  but  on  the  worst 
land,  instead  of  wheat  in  the  fifth  year,  rye,  barlef, 
vetches,  pease,  or  Tartarian  oats.  He  kd  oo  wbmc  this 
year  (i8q2). 

About  Wymondham: 

1.  Turnips, 

2.  Barley, 

3.  Clover;  or  clover,  trefoil,  white  clover  and  ray, 

one  year. 

4.  Wheat, 

5.  Barley,  but  with  exceptions*    If  the  seeds  fail, 
dibble  pease  sometimes,  and  take  wheat  dfter. 

At  Besthorpe : 

I.  Turnips,  4,  Wheat, 

a.  Barley,  5.  Barley; 

3.  Clover,  &c. 

but  Mr.  PkiEST  leaves  out  this  last  crop. 
Mr.  Twist,  at  Bretenham : 

1.  Turnips,  4.  Ditto, 

2.  Barley,  5.  Rye,   on  one  or  on 

3.  Trefoil  and  ray  grass,  three  eaiths.     . 
At  Acle,  on  some  of  the  finest  vfrheat  land  in  the  county  : 

1.  Turnips,  4.  Wheat, 

2.  Barley,  5.  Pease, 

3.  Clover,  6.  Wheat. 

At  Halvergate  also,  very  fine  land  in  the  same  course. 
If  clover  follows  once  in  four  years,  it  is  sure  to  fail. 

Thirty  years  ago,  a  course  I  met  with  in  Fleg  hundre4 
was : 

'  ^  1.  Turnips, 

« 
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1.  TurnifXy  4.  Ditto, 

2.  Barley,  5.  Buck-wheat,  or  peasc^ 

3.  Clover  and  ray,  6.  Wheat. 

It  was  remarked  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  near  Nor* 
.  wich,  that  the  crops  of  bai  ley,  after  turnips  fed  late,  were 
generally  bad,  which  led  10  a  praAice  that  deserves  not* 
ing :  buck-wheat  was  substituted,  which  succeeded  well, 
and  was  followed  by  wheat ;  an  observation  very  applica- 
ble to  Swedish  turnips  at  present. 

COURSES  ON  STRONGER  LAND. 
At  Thclton,  Mr.  Havkrs,  on  his  drier  soils; 
2.  Turnips, 

2.  Barley, 

3.  Clover,  once  in  eight  years,  the  land  being  sick  of 

4.  Wheat,  dibbled. 
But  on  heavy  laud : 

'    I.  Summer-fallow,  4.  Wheat,  dibbled, 

2.  Barley,  5.  Beans. 

3.  Clover,  once  in  eight  years. 

On  either  soil,  in  the  intermediate  course,- trefoil^  ray, 
and  white  suckling,  substituted  for  clover;  sometimes  left 
two  years,  and  then  pease  on  the  lighter  land,  and  bean» 
on  the  heavy — wlieat  following. 

Mr.  Drake,  of  Billingford,  on  heavy  land: 

1.  Summer-fallow,  4.  Wheat, 

2.  Barley,  5.  Beans  or  oats. 

3.  Clover, 

But  as  the  land  is  sick  of  clover,  he  does  hot  sow  It  of- 
tencr  than  once  in  eight  or  ten  years;  using  while  clover 
the  intermediate  round. 

On  his  light  land,  the  common  four-shift  husbandry. 

Mr.  Pitts,  at  Thorpe  Abbots,  on  giavel: 

I.  Turnips, 
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1.  Turnips,  3.  Seeds, 

2.  Bailey,  4.  Wheat,  barley,  or  pease. 
But  oil  heavy  land : 

1.  Summer-fallow,  3.  Seeds, 

2.  Barley,  4.  Wheat. 

Some  put  in  pease  or  beans  on  the  seeds,  and  then  wheat. 

Mr.  Mildred,  on  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  beauti- 
ful farm  at  Earsham,  near  Bungay;  on  his  lighter  land, 
the  four-shift  hui^bandry  ;  but  on  the  heavy  : 

1.  Summer-fallow,       •   4.   Wheat,  dibbled, 

2.  Barley,  5.  Beans  or  oats,  the  for- 
.3.  Seeds,  mer  dibbled. 

'His  seeds  for  change  arc  trefoil  and  white  clover:  he 
does  not  like  ray  grass,  therefore  sows  as  little  as  possible. 

Mr.  Burton,  of  Langley,  summer-fallows  the  strong 
land  at  Hempnal,  for  barley  and  wheat  alternately  ;  taking 
beans  after  either,  and  wheat  after  the  beans. 

On  the  sandy  and  gravelly  loams  of  the  hundred  of 
Loddon,  the  four-shift  husbandry ;  but  as  the  land  is  sick 
of  clover,  they  sow  it  but  once  in  eight  years :  sow  white 
clover  and  trefoil  instead  of  it. 

Mr.  Salter,  near  Dereham,  on  land  so  wet  as  to  re* 
quire  much  hollow*draining : 

1.  Turnips,  3.  Clover, 

2.  Barley,  4.  Wheat. 

But  it  does  not  keep  his  land  free  from  charlock. 
1776,  at  Walpole: 

1.  Fallow,  4.  Beans, 

2.  Wheat,  5.  Wheat. 

3.  Oats, 

Mr.  Forby's,  atFincham,  on  strong  land : 
I.  Cabbages^  dunged  for,  and  worth,  oa  an  average, 
5I.  per  acre ; 
2.  Barley,  9I  coombs ; 

P  3  3.  Clover, 
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3.  Clover,  mown  twice,  produce  throe  tons ; 

4.  Wheat,  dibbled^  8i  coombs ;  has  had  tea  round ; 

5.  Oats,  fifteen  coombs. 

About  Harleston,  on  their  good  loams  of  aos.  or  25s. 
an  acre,  on  a  marie  bottom,  they  pursue  pretty  much 
this  rotation  : 

1.  FaUoWy  3.  Beans, 

2.  Wheat,  4.  Wheat. 
With  this  variation : 

1.  Fallow,  4.  Beans, 

2.  Wheat,  5.  Wheat. 

3.  Clover, 

The  beans  all  dibbled,  one  row  on  a  furrow;  three 
bushels  of  Windsor  ticks  per  acre  :  tliey  used  to  manure 
for  the  wheat  after  them,  but  of  late  have  |;ot  much  into 
ibe  pra£lice  of  man-uring  for  the  beao$,  which  has  sue* 
ceeded  far  better,  not  only  for  At  beans,  but  with  the 
wheat  also.  They  most  approve  of  ploughing  the  land 
for  beans  in  the  autumn,  and  leaving  it  in  order,  well 
water-gripped,  for  planting,  after  harrowing,  the  end  of 
February  or  beginning  of  March,  on  this  stale  furrow. 
Crop,  from  eight  to  twelve  coombs  an  acre.  Dibbling  is 
6s.  6d.  an  acre,  and  hand-hoeing,  twice,  ios< — 5s.  each 
time.  They  harrow,  and  roll  in  the  clover  on.  the  wheat, 
in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Salter,  at  Winborough,  applied  summer-fal* 
lowing,  the  first  year  of  Iiis  taking  his  farm,  much  of 
which  consists  of  various  loams  and  sandfi^  on  a  strong 
roarley  and  clayey  bottom,  and  abounding  with  springs ; 
but  after  that,  he  has  never  fallowed,  and  never  will. — 
His  expression  was,  ^.  a  man  is  a  madman  that  summer* 
fallows.^^    He  i«  very  regularly  in  the  four-ishift  courseof  : 

1.  Turnips,  3.  Clover, 

2.  Barley,  4«  Wheat. 

If 
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IF  clover  (aik*  or  on  lands  where  he  expe£ls  it  to  fail» 
winter  tares  or  pease,  instead  of  it.  His  wlieat,  qjx  layers, 
all  dibbled,  and  the  turnips  fed  by  sheep  on  the  land  ;  on 
the  wettest  soils,  kep.t  on  them  only  by  day^  and  laying  on 
grass-land  at  night.  ' 

At  East  Bilney,  Brisley,  Gressenhall,  Stanfield,  fietdey, 
and  Mileham,  beiog  auyoioiog  psirishes,  the  common 
course  is: 

X,  Turnips,  4.  Wheat, 

2.  Barley,  and  some  add, 

3.  Clover,  5.  Barley. 
Also: 

1.  Summer -fallow,  ^.  Barley, 

2.  Wheat,  6.  Clover, 

3.  Oais,  7.  Wheat. 

4.  Turnips, 

The  Rev.  Pixon  Hoste,  on  some  of  the  strongest 
and  most  tenacious  land  I  have  seen  in  Norfolk : 

1.  Turnips,  6.  Barley,  drilled, 

2.  Barley,  drilled,  7.  Tares,  &c.  as  the  land  i^ 

3.  Clover,  sick  of  clover, 

4.  Wheat,  drilled,  8.  Wheat,  drilled. 

5.  Turnips, 

Recurring  thus  buf  once  in  eight  years,  the  clover 
atands. 

At  Goodwick,  and  the  neighbouring  heavy  land  pa- 
rishes, the  four-shift  husbandry ;  the  turnips  on  nearly 
flat  lands  !  There  are,  however,  some  summer- fallows 
for  wheat,  iii  which  case  the  course  is : 

1.  Fallow,  4.  Barley,   * 

2.  Wheat,  5.  Clover, 

3.  Turnips,  6.  Wheat. 

Mr.  Porter,  at  Watlington,  on  strorfg  land: 

1.  Fallow,     ■  3.  Beans, 

2.  Wheat,  4.  Wheat. 

P  4      '  ^  Oner 
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One-fourth  fallow.     If  fallow  is  had  recourse  to,  how 
much  better  to  introduce  It  thus : 

1.  Fallow,  4.  Wheat, 

2.  Barley,  5.  Beans, 

3.  Beans,  6.  Wheat. 

MABSHLAND. 

At  Wlginhall,  St.  Maries : 

1.  Summer  fallow,  3.  Beans, 

2.  Wheat,  4.  Wheat. 
This  by  good  farmers ;  but  some  go  on : 

5.  Oats,  6.  Barley,  or  big. 

On  Governor  Bentinck's  estate,  in  Terrington,  by 
Mr.  William  Arton,  a  tenant: 

1.  Wheat,  4.  Potatoes, 

2.  Oats,  5.  Wheat. 

3.  Wheat, 

Will  any  reader  believe  that  this  note  could  be  made  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk  ? 
Another  field  of  the  same  farm  : 
1.  Wheat,  3.  Oats, 

a.  Wheat,  4.  Potatoes. 

Another : 

1.  Fallow,  4.  Wheat, 

2.  Oats,  5.  Spring  wheat. 

3.  Wheat, 

Bravo !  for  Marshland  lads  ! 

Other  curious  courses,  from  the  same  book : 

1.  Wheat,  I.  Fallow, 

2.  Wheat,  2.  Oats, 

3.  Oats,  3.  Wheat, 

4.  Potatoes^  4,  Wheat, 

5.  Wheat.  5.  Wheat. 

z.  FaQow, 
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I.  Fallow, 

4.  Wheat, 

2.  Oats, 

5.  Barley. 

'    3.  Wheat, 

At  Walpolc: 

I.  Summer-fallow, 

3-  Oats, 

2.   Wheat, 

4.  Wheat, 

>ilso: 

X.  Oats  on  grass, 

4.  Wheat, 

2.  Cole, 

5.  Fallow* 

3-  Oats, 

Another : 

I,  Sammer-faliow, 

5.  Wheat, 

2.  Wheat, 

6.  Barley  oroalSi 

3-  Oats, 

7.  Clover, 

4.  Beans, 

8.  Wheat. 

Mr.  Sway NE : 

I.  Fallow, 

4.  Beans,                / 

2.  Oats, 

5.  Wheat. 

3.  Wheat, 

Adjoining  Marsblaid  Smeth,  to  the  North,  &c,  old  land 

1.  Summcr-fallov, 

4.  Oats, 

2.  Wheat, 

and  some^ 

3.  Beans, 

5.  Wheat. 

/xlso: 
1.  Cole, 

2.  Cole  seedc:d, 

5.  Oats  or  wbe^. 

3.  Wheat, 
Mr.  Saffory's  fen  farms  9t  Denver  Wdncy,  Ford- 
ham,  Downbam,  west  side : 

1.  Pare  and  bum  for  cole  forsbe^p  ;  the  ©rop  wprth 

3Ps.  to  40s. 

2.  Oats,  fifteen  coombs, 

3.  Wheat,  seven  coombs,    . 

4.  Summerland  cole  for  sheep,  25s* 

5.  Oats,  fifteen  coombs^ 
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6.  Laid  to  ray,  oj^  busb»  white  clover  Sib.  red  dtcto^ 
81b.  for  three  years,  fed  in  general  with  eheep  an4 
beasts,  some  mown  i  f  load  an  acre. 

Sometimes  red  clover  only  for  one  year,  ploughed  ug, 
and  wheat  dibbled. 

OBgERVATIONS. 

One  observation  on  the  Norfolk  courses  occurs,  which 
thp  pra<aiceof  Mr.  Purdis,  of  Eggmore,  I  think,  jusii- 
fies: — he  was  long  in  the  common  system  before  he  struck 
out  a  variation ;  and  he  was  induced  to  it,  partly  from  a 
conviSion  that  the  land  generally  wanted  a  change :  the 
want  of  variety  in  the  courses  of  the  county,  is  the  cir- 
cumstanco  thac  I  wish  to  allude  to.  For  60  or  70  years, 
the  variations  have,  upon  fhe  whole,  been  irery  few :  all 
have  begun  with  turnips,  followed  by  barley;  ihenseeds^ 
in  which  alone  have  occurred  the  clnef  variations,  and 
those,  by  force  of  necessity,  from  failures*  If  there  is  a 
deficiency,  I  think  it  wil)  be  found  in  not  having  some 
substitutions  of  crops  for  so  regular  a  routine.  Mr,  Pun- 
sis  introduoipg  tares,  appears. a  good  idea:  pease  have 
been  taken  by  some  other  farmers  $  but  Mr.  Overman's 
curious  observation,  that  they  will  not  succeed,  if  taken 
oftener  than  once  in  11  or  12  years,  should  be  a  caution. 
Chicory,  followed  by  winter  tares,  amongst  which  some 
scattered  plants  rising,  would  be  of  no  consequence,  but 
rather  an- advQncage>  deseryes  attention.  Upon  Very  poor 
soils,  this  plant  is  essential  to  profit. 

Another  crop  1  shall  take  the  liberty  of  naming  fbrloams, 
is  the  bean.  The  notion,  in  Norfolk,  that^this  is  adapted  only 
to  strofig  fioiie,  is  very  eironeoud;  it  is  more  profitable  on 
good  sands,  and  pretty  good  sandy  ipams,  ti)an  it  is  on 
clay ;  and  would  yield  great  crops  on  soils,  whereia  it  is 
never  found  in  Norfolk. 

Carrots  also  deserve  pttention  $  fer  turnips  have  been  re* 
peatcd  till  the  land  is  sick  of  them. 
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SECT.    IV. — TURNIPS. 

.  It  is  proper  to  begin  with  the  crap  which»  in  Nor&Ifct 
h  made  the  basis  of  all  others. 

u  CooreCf  10.  Drilling, 

2.  Soil)  ii«  ConsumptioOy 

3.  Tillage,  12-  Preservation, 

4.  Manuring,  13.  For  seed, 

5.  Sort,  14.  Is  the  land  tired? 

6.  Seedy  15.  Swedish  Turnip, 

7.  Steeping,  16.  Importance  of  the 

8.  Hoeing,  culture. 

9.  Distempers, 

X.  Course. — At  Massingham,  on  the  first  improvement 
above  sixty  years  ago,  it  was  common  to  take  two  cropn 
running  to  clean  the  land,  and  it  answered  f  ready :  Mr. 
Car's  barley,  after  the  preparation,  was  greater  th^n  ever 
known  in  the  common  course:  fae  had  6|  quarters  per 
acre. 

Mr.  BiTRToN,  of  Langley,  considers  a  wheat  slubble 
as  dsie  best  for  turnips. 

2.  SoiL — Norfolk  farmers  are  so  wedded  to  turnips,  that 
they  sow  them  almost  indiscriminately  on  all  soils.  Per^- 
haps,  the  heaviest  land  I  have  yet  seen  in  the  county,  is  at 
Goodwick,  oii  the  farm  of  the  Rev.  Dixon  Hostx  : 
and  I  was  petrified  to  see  his  turnips  on  such  a  soU,  at 
well  as  his  neighbours,  on  broad  £at  lands :  it  is  true,  he 
has  hoUow^drained  well  and  carefully ;  but  the  very  tex* 
tupe  of  the  soil  is  adhesion  itself^  and  gceatly  recent^e  of 
water ;  so  that  carting  to  remove  the  crop,  is  very  hazard* 
ons ;  the  consequence  is,  a  barley  crop  inferior  to  the  land ; 
certainly,  in  many  cases  (oven  in  this  fine  badey  year, 
1602),  not  more  than  the  half  of  what  would  have  fofiow- 
«d  beans  or  tares,  well  managed. 

In 
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120  TURWIPS. 

In  discourse  with  Mr.  Johnson,  at  Kcmpston,  I  found 
that  he  considered  cultivation  and  turnips  as  synoniroous : 
no  farming  without  turnips: — fVhat^  Air.  Johnson,  c« 
j  very  wetf  stiffs  tenacious^  poaching  soils  P — "  How  are  yoti 
to  keep  stock  without  them  ?"  And,  in  Norfolk,  they 
may  be  said  to  know  nothing  of  the  Northumberland  cul- 
ture, the  only  system  that  can  make  the  crop  advisable  on 
•  such  land. 

The  universality  of  this  culture  in  Norfolk,  whatever 
the  soil,  is  singular;  but  the  most  extraordinary  feature  is» 
to  see  so^raany  on  the  Marshland,  clay  the  ri(%es  almost 
flat ;  they  are  carted,  or  rather  poached  off,  for  cows  and 
sheep. 

The  stronger,  heavier  soils  of  the  southern  parts  of  East 
Norfolk,  will  not  bring  turnips  freely  without  marle» 
v^hich  a£ls  by  rendering  the  soil  more  friable.  This  is  an 
observation  of  an  ingenious  writer ;  but,  at  present,  marled 
or  not  marled,  all  is  under  turnips. 

The  universal  system  in  Norfolk,  whatever  may  be  the 
soil,  of  sowing  turnips,  and  cultivating  them  on  flat,  or 
nearly  flat  lands,  must,  without  hesitation,  be  condemn- 
ed :  hollow-draining  can  never  be  praised  too  much ;  but 
there  are  distri^s,  the  soil  of  which  is  so  tenacious,  that 
no  drains  can  make  the  husbandry  admissible.  Mr. 
Forby's. experiments  on  cabbages,  very  carefully  made, 
and  accurately  reported,  bear  immediately  on  this  point, 
were  they  necessary  to  establish  it ;  but,  in  truih,  few  ex- 
periments are  wanting  to  prove  the  point :  for  the  many 
bad  or  inferior  crops  of  barley  1  saw  in  1802,  a  very  great 
barley  year,  on  such  soils,  would  alone  convince  me  that 
the  turnip  culture,  in  such  cases,  is  mischievous.  The 
difference  between  six  or  seven  coombs  of  barley,  and 
eleven  or  twelve,  wpuld  buy  lintsecd  cake  for  the  con-- 
sumption  of  straw;  or  pay  the  loss  of  fattening  bogs  for 

the 
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the  same  purpose.  Straw  mvut  be  converted  into  dung: 
these  methods  make  better  dang  than  turnips ;  nor  are 
these  the  only  resources. 

3«  Tillage.'-^About  Watton  not  less  than  four  earths 
given.     The  seed  harrowed  in— no  drilling  pra£tised» 

Mr.  Money  Hill,  of  Waterden,  scarifies  his  turnip 
Allows  in  March,  April  or  May,  as  it  may  happen ;  the 
scarifier  attached  to  a  frame  on  two  wheels,  made  for  that 
purpose,  to  save  the  carriage  of  the  drill  machine;  but 
the  second  time  of  going  over  the  land  he  fixes  it  to  the 
frame  of  a  roller,  to  which  are  added  irons  pierced  for  that 
purpose,  the  roller  breaking  any  clods  that  contain  the 
roots  of  the  twitch  grass,  and  freeing  it  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  shares,  or  afterwards  by  the  teeth  of  the  horse-rake, 
the  teeth  of  which  are  freed  by  working  in  the  common 
manner  of  other  couch-rakes,  through  a  frame  of  wood. 

A  pradice  of  Mr.  Thurtell's  on  a  pea  stubble, 
which  he  has  followed  many  times,  is  to  scarify  diredly 
afier  harvest,  and  then  throw  it  into  four-furrow  work 
for  winter ;  in  the  spring  takes  off*  one  bout  from  the  ridge, 
then  harrows  well  across,  and  leaves  it  for  weeds  to  vegetate. 
Good. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Thrigby,  ploughs  five  inches  deep  for 
turnips ;  his  first  earth  taking  up  the  stubbles  deep ;  and 
the  fiist  stirring  scrapes  the  bottom, 

Mr.  Parmenter  finds  scuffling  a  praflice  of  great 
utility  on  a  foul  turnip  fallow. 

Mr.  BiRCHAM,  at  Hackford,  scuffles  his  fallows  much 
to  his  satisfadion  ;  not  to  save  ploughing,  but  additionally. 

To  these  notes  I  could  have  added  others;  for  the  prac* 
tice  of  adding  the  operations  of  the  scuffler  to  those  of  the 
plough,  is  gaining  ground  in  the  county,  but  has  not  yet 
been  so  long  established  as  to  enable  many  to  speak  with 
much  decision. 

4.  Manuring^ 
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4.  Jf!fanunrtg.''^'Thc  pradkiccof  manurinf  for  the  Cur- 
nip  crop  is  universal  in  Norfolk.  Before  the  cukore  had 
been  for  a  long  period  general,  good  crc^  were  sometinies 
gained  withoat,  bat  for  many  years  past  none  are  to  be 
procured  except  on  new  hmd,  without  much  attention  to 
this  necessary  branch  of  the  management.  The  more 
common  method  is,  to  cast  the  yard  dang  of  the  preceding 
winter  into  heaps,  which  are  turned  over  and  carted  on  to 
the  turnip  land  before  the  last  earth  is  given.  There  are 
▼ariations  in  every  step  of  the  business,  but  these,  where 
important,  will  be  noted  either  in  the  present  seflton,  or  in 
the  chapter  of  manures. 

Mr.  Thurtell  is  of  opinion,  that  on  heavy  land, 
autumn  may  be  a  very  good  time  for  carrying  on  muck 
for  turnips,  but  on  bis  light  kind  he  always  scides  it  in 
before  the  seed  earth,  which  is'  given  deep  enough  to  bury 
it  properly.  Mr.  Thurtell  mucks  all  his  tumipG  from 
Yarmouth. 

Mr.  Syble,  of  South  Walshara,  informed  me  that  the 
farmers  in  that  vicinity  were,  not  many  years  ago,  in  the 
praflice  of  carrying  out  dung  for  turnips  at  Mtchaeimas, 
but  they  have  left  it  ofF,  as  neither  the  turnips  nor  the  bar- 
ley proved  such  good  crops  as  with  other  management. 

Mr.  Laytok,  of  East  Norfolk,  and  his  neighbours, 
were  in  the  praflice  of  ploughing  in  the  dung  very  fallow 
by  the  last  earth  but  one/;  to  harrow  well  for  mixing  with 
the  soil,  and  then  to  plough  and  sow. 

Mr.  M.  Hill  applies  twelve  loads  per  acre  of  yard- 
dung  or  compost ;  sometimes  turns  it  in  by  the  seed  earth, 
but  when  work  is  forward,  scales  it  in,  and  leaves  the  land 
ready  for  the  seed  earth.  He  prefers,  when  it  can  be 
done,  to  lay  the  dung  on  in  November,  on  the  wheat 
stubble,  and  plough  it  in ;  this  keeps  stiff  land  open>  and  be 
thinks  undoubtedly  the  best  pra£lice :  the  pulverization  is 

such, 
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dUch,  that  an  earth  may  be  saved  bj  it,  and  k  mswet  a 
greater  certainty  on  cold  wet  land.  This  can  onlr  bedwie 
to  the  extent  of  what  is  made  by  six  weeks  feeMig  ill 
Oftober  and  Noyember,  after  the  horses  are  taken  in^ 
and  this  long  dung  is  nndoobtedly  best  for  wet  laod,  and 
as  good  as  any  other  on  all  soils  at  that  season.  The  turnips 
also  come  sooner  to  the  hoe,  and  are  less  eaten  by  the  fly. 
Bot  if  long  mnck  be  spread  jnst  before  sowing  cnmips,  the 
lly  is  incteased,  owing  to  the  dnng  being  not  well  buried. 
Mr.  Coke's  turnips  were  putting  in  whfle  I  was  at 
Holkham,  and  I  found  the  business  perfe£lly  arranged  for 
an  equal  and  steady  employment  of  all  the  teams  and  hand?: 
three  men  filled  the  dung-carts,  of  which  there  were  four; 
three  drivers ;  ten  horses  in  the  carts ;  three  men  spread  the 
dung,  one  throwing  out  roughly,  and  two  with-  forks 
breaking  the  pieces  and  distributing  eqaally.  Five  plougfaf 
were  at  work ;  these  followed  by  a  light  roller ;  then  the 
drill  plough ;  and  after  all,  a  pair  of  light  harrows ;  thus  rS 
men  and  boys  were  employed,  and  24  horses  and  mt^es. 
Six  acres  a  day  finished,  upon  which  60  foads  of  dang 
spread ;  the  drive  not  a  short  one.  The  men  out  at  four 
.  in  the  morning  from  their  own  houses,  to  the  field  at  five» 
and  finish  at  two ;  breakfast  in  the  field :  in  the  afternoon 
the  ploughmen  take  care  of  the  horses,  and  the  carters  kt 
the  hay.  The  ploughs  work  the  same  hours,  but  oi:t  an 
hour  later,  and  home  an  hour  later,  as  they  turn  in  all  the 
diuig  carried  out :  ten  loads  an  acre.— For  his  application 
of  oil-cake,  see  Manuring. 

5.  Scri. — Inquiring  of  Mr.  Burtok,  of  Langley,  if 
he  cultivated  Swedish  turnips,  he  replied  that  the  greea 
found  turnip  stood  the  frost  so  well,  that  Swedes  were  noC 
wanted  for  that  ob|e£^,  and  the  produce  much  larger,  and 
much  more  certain,  Tlie  sort  most  general,  is  the  large 
globe  vrbite. 

6.  SeeJ. — Mr.  Salter,  on  his  various  loams,  some  of 
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which  are  wet  and  VDkind  for  this  crop^  sows  a  quarter 
of  a  peck :  I  viewed  all  his  fields,  to  the  amount  of  about 
80  acres,  and  the  plants  were  in  most  of  them  very  thick^ 
hut  not  too  thick  with  harrowing :  gives  8$.  an  acre  for 
two  hoeings :  lie  had  seventeen  hoers  at  work. 

At  Hillington,  from  one  to  two  pints  an  acre,  but  more 
on  chalk. 

7.  Steeping. —  Mr.  Salter,  of  Winborough,  tried 
steeping  the  seed  in  lintseed  oil,  &c.  and  drying  it  with 
flour  of  brimstone,  but  the  fly  ate  alK 

George  Earl  of  Orford  for  several  years  used  Mr.' 
Winter's  process  for  steeping  turnip  seed  in  train  oil  12 
hours,  and  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  beneficial  against  the 
fly:  but  if  heavy  rains  fall  after  sowing*  the  efle£t  lessens* 

Mr.  Shepherd  dresses  all  his  turnip  seed  with  traia 
oil  and  sulphur ;  three  pints  of  the  oil  and  one  poun4  and  a 
half  of  sulphur  to  a  bushel  of  seed :  dresses  the  seed  with 
the  oil  by  thorough  mixing  in  a  tub,  and  dries  it  with  the 
sulphur,  keeping  it  12  hours  before  sowing:  he  has  tried 
it  repeatedly,  and  in  comparisons,  and  is  firmly  persuaded 
ef  the  benefit,  from  the  superiority  of  the  diessed  seed  in 
crops  attacked  by  the  fly,  not  only  in  experiments  side  by 
tide,  but  also  in  saving  crops  when  turnips  have  in  general 
been  destroyed. 

It  has  been  found  that  steeping  old  seed  in  water,  and 
then  drying  in  the  sun^  has  brought  it  up  sooner  than 
sowing  dry. 

.  8.  Hoeing. — Upon  land  which  is  exceedingly  given  to 
charlock  and  wallock  (Rtiphanus  &  SinapisJ^  Mr.DuRS* 
GAJE  has  hoed  by  the  day  instead  of  paying  by  the  acre* 
to  have  the  greater  security  of  thorough  cleaning ;  or  in 
other  cases  paying  an  extra  price  per  acre. 

The  turnips  in  Norfolk  are  universally  twice  hoed ;  th« 
operation  is  every  where  vyell  done,  except,  I  thipk,  iti 

one 
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t}M'  respe6l»  that  of  being  set  out  too  thin/whkh  with 
dashing  hoers  is  a  common  evil; 

9.  Distempers.^-^Mr^  Coke  haying  heard  that  ducks  had 
been  used  co  clear  turni[>s  of  the  black  canker,  tried  them 
on  a  field  of  33  acres  :  he  botight  4,60  ducks ;  bn  the  i6th 
of  July  they  were  turned  in,  having  water  at  one  corner- 
of  the  field,  and  in  five  days  they  cleared  the  whole  com- 
pletely, marching  at  last  through  the  fiekl  on  the  hunt, 
eyeing  the  leaves  on  both  sides  .with  great  care,  to  devour 
every  one  they  could  see. 

The  anbwjy  or  external  knots,  each  containing  a  small 
worm  in  the  centre,  dqiendson  soiU  and  most  of  the  soils 
in  Norfolk  are  subjedk  to  it  till  they  have  been  marled  or 
clayed,  which  is  an  almost  sore  preventative^ 

i(X  DrUiing,-^Tht  application  of  this  mode  of  culture 
to  the  turnip  crop  has  not  yet  made  any  considerable  pro* 
gress  in  the  country  \  nor  are  the  opinions  of  the  fanners 
settled  upon  the  question  of  its  propriety* 

Mr.  FowEL  drills  his  turnips  for  bullocks  at  18  inches, 
but  for  sheep  at  la.  I  viewed  several  of  his  crops,  and 
found  them  very  regular ;  the  drillings  well  joined,  and 
▼ery  straight.  Four  strokes  of  the  drill  sow  an  18  feet  ridge» 
without  a  marker ;  the  horse  led  by  the  lines  of  the  furrows. 
He  gives  3s.  6d.  for  hoeing  the  first  time^  and  as.  6d.  the 
second. 

Mr.  BL0OMFIEI.D,  at  Biliingfold>  has  this  year  (180a) 
very  promising  turnips  on  a  bad  black  gravel  soil,  which 
he  enclosed  and  brdie  up  from  the  heath.  His  culture  is, 
to  set  out  the  ridges  of  two  feet  from  the  fiat,  with  a  dou* 
Ue  hreast  plough,  and  to  by  the  muck  in  the  furrows; 
hf  then  sows  broad-cast,  and  splits  down  the  ridges  with 
the  ground  wrest  of  a  double  breast  pk>ugh  without  its 
bceasts,  harrows  across,  and  the  turnips  come  up  n:gularly 
on  fla  bmd  in  rows  at  two  feet.  The  baiUff  thinks  diat 
00  this  poor  soil  they  should  haYC  had  no  tuxnips  in  the 
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coipiflDCiD.modoof  cidtWation;;  and  that  in  this  method  19 
loads  of  muck  are  equal  to  14  used  in  the  commoQ  way. 
Mr*  Coke,  at  Holkhain,  sows  none  broad^caa ;  ali.are 

Mr.  Reptqni  ftt  Oxnead,  drilU  turnips  atconefoot^ 
and  prefers  the  metKod. 

Mr.  Ekolakd,  of  Binhan^  tried  the  diill  Im  year, 
hot'  he  found  tlic  pJants  too  thick  in  the  rows,  and  has 
observed  the  sanie  in  some  othqr  cases ;  they  are  then  dif- 
ficult to  hoe. 

Mr.  Rebve,  of  Wigltton,  drilled  them  for  two  years 
at  1 1  inches  and  a  half,  but  has  left  off  the  prafkice. 

Mr*  Henry  Blythc,  of  Burnbam,  though  a  very 
staunch  friend,  to  drilling  com,  from  la  years  experience, 
docft  not  drill  turnips,  finding  that  they  are  not  so  eosily 
hoed. 

Mt.STYirl>fAN.atSnetti9ham,dri|lsthcmat  la  inches, 
and  he  thinks  they  hoe  better  than  broad-cast  crops,  and 
that  the  produce  is  greater. 

Mr«  &i.ooMFiGtD,  of  liarpley,  finding  tliat  his  turni|)ft 
:firece.«ery  apt  to  fail,  like  thoije  of  his  neighbours,  on  a 
chalk:  soil,  varied  his  husbandry  ;  he  spread  the  muck,  and 
thanaowedthe  turnip  seed,  and  ploughed  them  in  tc^ether, 
by  two  furrows  meeting,  but  not  lapping  tlie  one  on  the 
other,  and  the  seed  coming  up  along  the  centre  of  the  flat 
ridge  thus  formed,  before  winter  he  pboghs  bettneen,  to 
cordi  them  up  powerfully,  for  pr^ervation  against  the 
(rosr^  The  success  has  been  great,  aad  much  excesdingi 
thft  common  pradi;ioe  on  that  soiL  Mr*  Oogdisov  fa* 
XQured  me  with  this  aocottnt^-rMr.  fiLoaMFi^LD  not  at 
boiiie* 

Mr*  fs^miT,  of  Aoidiorpe,  has  dits  year  turoipa  drilled 
^  !&  iiichAi!»  wi^  Qa^jk^'^  ixuifdiioA:  I  viewed  die  cropy 
aad:adiBii:cd  tfafiir  ragularitjr.and  aieey  &>r  so  vnfavoimblo 
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k  year  (1802) ;  ffiefw^r^  first'hand»  afidthieiitoilseAoBd; 
die  rowk  18  inbbies  asurider :  hand-hdeiog  performed  at  etfjr 
as  m  b^oad«cur  crqK. 

Mn  Twisty  of  BretenhaiB,  has  jeoi  dnlM  <ttnitA 
but  did  not  like  them  well  ehough  to  adopt  the  pradkQ» 
4liovgh  a^ffeat  driUer  ort6Hi* 

II.  CMjim^>x.-*---Mv, AtvAKhasfaradmejcanimr*; 
fuefl  the  <9mtBion  prafiwe  of  idia^di^  half  hii  cvop  allar- 
nately  by  stitches*  and  carting  them  to  his  yardor  folnfoniy 
lor  cattle ;  and  feeding  the  otlur  half  odtheUftd %  sbtep; 
he  baiJoBg  sntpedbdithat  he3otti»y  it:  .thia-year  hif  bar- 
ley IS  so  inferior  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  as  to  afinid  enciie 
coDviftian  of  k ;  and  he  is  detta-auned  nevor  mdnt  ti  re- 
.peat  k.  The  sanda  of  RiddlesH^orth  are  milt  rich  cirtough 
to  bear  this  treatment. 

Mr.  DaAtCE,  of  BtUtngford,  cartr  off  his  tarntps  firith 
quarcer-cans»  the  horse  and  one  Ivbeel  going  in  the  -fmr- 
row»  and  only  one  yvheel  on  ihe  land,  and  that  on  the 
crown  of  the  ridge.  The  mischief  thus'done^  be  says,  .is 
less  than  in  any  oclier  method  be  has  seen.  Tlia  sail 
atrong  and  wet* 

Upon  good  land  Mn  Coke  dmws  h^aidfoedb  half; 
but  on  the  weaker  soils  feeds.  alL 

It  is  comaK)n  wich  oaany  fannari.iQ  WeHi  Norfolk  o» 
draw  out  the  largest  roou  for  casting  hoiPO  fiO  bttUockfy 
and  for  feeding  the  smaller  onea  in  the  i^U.  by  sha^. 
Carting  damages  many }  but  diere  i$  n  gftax  advant;^  ia 
leaving  die  saoall  ones,  which  reaii{'th.a  feoit  iha  best* 

Mr.  MiTCH£L»  of  HoughiDOv  baviog  a  gstpx  anper* 
flwtj  of  turnips  ip  Aprils  1391  j(a  cifcnmiftiyf  not 
^twcoapmoo  in  Norfb^),  ospd  a  ttol  fw  cwif^  diem 
^inio  ibiirquanfrs-i  k  wa%  a  J)PQad  kiiii|»  cipsKed  at 
tfigl^  angbs»  wiib  a  haadle ahost  thift  feoitoi^i  womn 
iiik  sMd^  ttpeiMwaabntafevihiiMBigpiprr  acrti 
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«48  TutKirs. 

I'faaiw  known  erops  tarlcd,  at  a  great  etpeite,  iiito  liitaiics 
(tofot* 

Thirty  years  ago,  three  roods  of  turnips  would  ^itnen  a 
beostof  45 stone,  or  six  Norfolk  wethers,  in  East  Nor- 
folk. 

In  1770,  I  found  the  general  method  of  consuming  the 
cro|>,' from  Norwich  to  Yarmoiftth,  to  be  drawmg  etery 
other  hnd  for  beastSi  and  eating  the  other  half  on  the  land 
by  sheep. 

Ac  Thehon,  the  isoil  not  being  generally  adapted  to 
sheep,  the  crop  is:  consumed  by  bullocks  in  the  form*yapds 
'{par  yards).  • 

Many  drawn  also  at  Biffingford  and  Thorpe  Abbots, 
as  weil  as  tiitx>ngh  all  that  country,  dieepnot  being  a  conw 
raon  stock. 

Mr.  Thurtell,  near  Yarmouth,  draws  about  one- 
thh-d  of  every  fi^Id'for  btilkxrks,  kept  kxMe  in  the  yard ;  df 
tying  up  In  stalls,  his  expres»ion  was>  it  is  dme  with  /  ten 
beasts  at  Kberty,  make  as  much  manure  as  thirty  tied  up: 
•  not  that  rhey  may  not  fat  sonoechihg  faster ;  the  difference, 
however,  is  small,  if  there  be  sheds  aruund  the  yard :  ^ 
he  fatted  a  beact  on  «  bet,  il  should  be  tied  np.  The'  re- 
maining two-thirds  of  the  turnip  crop  are  eaten  by  buK 
locks,  and  i«t  sheep  in  the  field ;  and,  in  this  consumption, 
fae  is  in  the  Fleg  system  of^a#ing,and  carting  enough  to 
spread  a  fair  portion  of  the  field  cleared  for  the  yard  fanmg ; 
and  the  wtiote  df  the  iomips  cocisamed  in  the  field,  are 
puUed  and  thrown^  This  method  is  now  common  in  Fleg, 
anA  die  best  ftrmers  have  an  high'  opinion  of  it :  ttie  slock 
d6  better,  and  Im  ^fil  &  made,  than  where  the  roots  Hit 
not  drawn/  Mr.'E^Elti^t  of  Caistor,  is  in  the  pradi6ie, 
and  thinks,  tfiat  V^fMmidthHU}^  Aongh  in  the  lanie  fiM, 
wiK  make  Air  turnipl  go  ftinher  by  one-fifth,  and  .the 
stock  doH^  better  at  the  s^ne  lime.  One-horse  oaro  dfe 
best  for  this  work* 
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Mn  Fsrriier;  «t  Heouby,  oarts  ^ii  wbc^k  Ctop^to 
the  far  yard,  the  roou  beitig  first  taiM  in  die  BnUL    A<^ 
Heaid>y,  &c«  ia  i«1eg^  30  great.  cart-Ioads.ao  aoret;  and 
single  roots  as  much  round  as  a  middle  sixed.nutt's  body. 

They  have  been  sold  at  Orrosby«  to  the  Yarmoiicb  6Mr- 
keeper$«  at  7U  7s.  aoiaQi**  A  price  fixed.by  appraisemenr^ 
at  Michaelmas,  la  irieonung  tenants,  often  4L  i^  He  bat 
Koowo  36  bfge  loads  an  aci%  ( and  941b.  a  tttmip^  and  maim 
hrii(le»  no  flockyntts. 

Mt.  Horwahs^  of  LuAumi,  draws lall. hit  crop;  1» 
throws  on  hit  byeili,  on  the  wheat  stuWes,  and  on  wheat. 
Ue  eats  all  Us  crop  abroad,  none  in.  ibc  yard  or  stalk  a 
but  the  boUachs  are  broikgfat  booie  at  night  to  hay  or 
ttraiw.  The  expense  is  soaiethhig»  bnt  not  hmfjt  as  two 
horses»  wMi  one  lad,  wiU  cart  3D  cv  40  acres  in  a  season; 
the  fiehki  hMrever,  within  a  iorbng:  some  furmtrs^  di^ 
Urn  simet  dunigfc  |hey  have  to  cart  a  mile  and  a  half* 

At'Catfiek^  ani,  in  general*  tbroogh  all  Happing,  they 
draw  all  the  tntnipt  i  anddiiilk  tbaii  an  acre  dint  managed^ 
goes  as  bras  five  roodsfed  en  the  land  >  they  are  carted,  to 
hnllockt  in  yasds,  or  thrown  00  Mm^y  or  wheat  stub* 
Ues;  it  is  not  unconiMoo  to  throw  on  wheat  inf  ebruanr 
and  March,  and  it  it  seldom  hurt,  li  not  dont  too  later 
but  if  in  April,  damage  ensnct;  if  a  dry  time  succeeds^ 
and  the  land  not  in  good  heart,  it  is  generally  iqjurions.   . 

In  Sooth  Erpingham  the  same  praAice;  at  Cdtishal, 
aU  drawn,  and  thrown  on  wheat  ttobble^  or  eaten  in  the 
^ank. 

At  Oxnead,  all  drawn  for  feeding  on  the  dkndsf  ioe. 
till  Cbristmastor  tilltooyMmt;,  that  is,  too  inuch  trqddca 
horn  moisture,  then  into  the  yards,*  Bm  Afr.  Reftoh* 
steams  them,  mixing  turnips  and  their  liquor  with  chafl^. 
cut  by  horse  work,  and  giving  it  witb  much  success  to 

^3      .  Mr. 
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-Mr.  Rn^E^  of  Heve^ingland,  draws  tbe  largect  turnips, 
aftd  thMWI  t\ktn  6n  plhnJs  w  vrhm  stobblet :  he  \m 
Clirowir  tometitfi^  on  whtstty  aii4  it  the  bnd-be  If^i^  h 
antwem  veiy  ^«IL 

Mr.  BiacflAM,  pf  Reepham  H;ickfp«d,  rsckoottbat 
d6  aorea  of  lumips  wilt  muck  m  ttiK>coiiM]mpikm,  20  acres 
of  s/A^y  f4>eeiaUf  if  thrown  for  sheep}  and  leaving^ 
eMi^h  foriattflgoa  tbt  Jcwd;  so  tM  if  sncrre  w^  ttftf 
the  bailey  would  not  be  the  better,  but,  from  its . bulky 
piriiap  wdrst.  in-  drawing  the  large  turnips,  they  'go 
ooij  in  the  Asrrowsi.  picking  up  all  jha^ -Jire.  hrokoa  by 
boiiiBes-or  wheels,-  using  small  care$  witlvtwofabrses ;  ofteir  * 
diawiiig  in  thi^  manner,  moKtbjwhatf^tbiici^ 
^  Mr.  Jom»sk»iiv  df 'T1n]rntiq^,'used.to  he  very  fond  of 
^fttding  buMooks^butJifls  icfck  offfoti  tsiro.  on  tfcree  years 
pasty  now  feedmg  tlj^ni;  on  die  londr:  Jht  dfMPrs  pat t*  and 
feeds  pare,  picking  opt  -ttni  great  lutnips )  Af /fri^ickaseaiit' 
be  iitiproviss  40  acres  «fTfaid,  by  ffcmimg  ^  of  cotiii|M ; 
pre^  dn-omriag  00  whcdi  Anhbb  vojmfim  it  in  fiMrhn> 
1^,  wUeb  answers  better  dianbanlsniag. 

In  tediag  tornipa  bjr  slicep,  Mr.  JoifevsoN  reoiark^ 
that  it  is  right  to  begm  |«.die  poorest  end' of  a  field,  os 
wb9te  she  sram  crop  is^aa  the  flock^  by  falling  back,  wiii 
double  dress  k.  Hay  is  bensficial  to  give  to  sheep-  while 
at  tiinnps  \  bd'Amf  will  faitjsa  without  it* 

Mr.J<»KNsay  reoiarjssf  thai  it  is  wrong  to  top  ^iniips 
fiar  teting  beasts^  the  top  being  benefiqialy  if  freed  fioik^ 
slime  and  rotten  leaves. 

Mr.  AftSTB,  oi  Wighton^  feedapn  thebndby  she6p: 
of  all  praAioca  be  most  condensns  drawing  tnrntps ;  it  isi  a 
teavf  eacpeoce,  attd  all  10  do  mischief:  iar  better  to  bsqf 
<a8*cake« 

Mr«  M.  Hua.«ishea  tofcedonthehndaUthotia. 
possible;  <|raws  no  more,  than   for  cou?dlti|ig  Mr^wtn 
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TURNIPS.  S3I 

Mr.  DuRsn  ATE  is  such  a  steady  Yrierid  to  fscdnf  tor* 
nips  on  the  land  by  sheep,  that  he  would  not  have  a  hoh 
lock  on  his  farm,  except  for  the  purpose  of  treadir^  bb 
straw  into  mack.  He  would  have  no  straw  eaten.  In 
drawing  a  crop  for  beasu,  he  cakes  all,  and  matiares  wbh 
rape-cake,  t&  supply  the  loss  to  the  barley. 

Ac  Thomham,  &c,  some  farmers  pick  out  ihe  large 
turnips  for  caning  to  beasts ;  others  draw  aluernbte  lands. 

About  otie-quarter,  or  one -fifth  of -the  crop  dmwaa 
Holm,  for  bullocks. 

Mr«  St YLEMAN,  at  Snettisham,  feeds  ail  fais  tomipsoo 
tthe  land  with  sheep ;  and  therefore  sells  most  t>f  his  bvi* 
locks  in  autumn. 

Mudi  tile  grearer  part  at  Hillingtoh,  fed  on  the  liMid  by 
iheep. 

ta.  Preservation. — Tlie  Rev.  Dixon  Ho^TEpvtfAlsMl 
a  method,  with  this  intention,  that  answered  wdl ;  ht 
took  the  coulters  out  of  his  ploughs,  and  theki  plough^  in 
the  turnips ;  and  they  held  good  through  a  very  bad  Mtffck 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mu»Hi)f o  has  ptAlished  bis  Metbod  t 
it  is  driliiiig  ^t  eighteen  inches,  afid  two  feel^  and  {doughs 
ing  furrows  between,  to  bttry  them  as  welt  as  tiiay  be  ef* 
feded.  This  method  has  been  praAised  with  great  siK> 
cess,  by  Mr.  Reptok,  at  Oxnead,  and  other  faitnei^ 

1 3.  See(/.—Mxicb  attention  is  paid  by  farmers  *wh6  ivvue 
their  own  seed,  to  the  choice  of  loots  for  thaK  purpo^  se^ 
IcAmg  s^h  as  are  d^aKi  in  the  crown  and  neok ;  the  fooo* 
stalks  of  the  leaves  rising  from  a  thin  clean  neck,  asd^im 
from  congk)merated  prottiberanoe^  or  coarse  roHgh  ciedcs ; 
and  if,  after  some  years  iittention,  the  tomfjps  come  too  libfc 
imd  delieate,  ifiey  let  the  rbots  ran  to  se6d,  witbourt  toy 
transplantation,  which  correfb  that  tendency. 

14.  Ts  fkt  lattd  ihrtdnf  tttm^sf^-^Hf.  T¥iii\T%t%  k 
tXiMictk  thttt  he  has  hb iatid  tiried  of  fefttnijik;  hok fan  be 

0^4  e?er 
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%$t  TURNIPS. 

ever  seen  any :  the  oftener  he  sows  them,  the  hetter  the 
husbandry,  and  no  decieosion,  on  that  account,  in  the 
crops  hitherto  perceived. 

.  Mx.  EvEEiT,  of  Caistor,  in  Fleg,  has  no  idea  of  land 
bdng  tired  of  turnips  in  that  hundred :  he  thinl^s  they  wiH 
bear  repeating  better  than  any  other  crop, 

Mr.  Syble,  of  South  Wsikliam,  is  pf  a  contrary  opi- 
nion, .and. thinks  that  land  becomes,  from  repetition, 
tired  of  tuniips,  as  well  as  of  clover;  and  he  grounds  the 
idea  on  the  great  failure  of  the  crops  which  have  been  exr 
perienced  for  ^vcn  or  eight  years  past.  From  that  time, 
to  twenty  years  ago,  he  remembers  them  nearly  a  certain, 
crop;  but  not  so  now;  being  pften  lost,  This  has 
caused^hioi  to  vary  his  pradice,  and  sow  on  a  wheat  in^ 
stead  of  a  barley  stubble,  which  promises  better;  the.cropi 
ao  BXt^Rgpi  9S  to  thrpw  one  turnip  year  equs^ly  far  froni 
anoiiber* 

Mr.  Francis,  of  Martham,  concludes  ||iat  land  tires 
0f  turnips,  from  the  circumsunce  that  more  seed  is  now 
necessary  than  used  to  be  commonly  sown ;  fonp^ly,  he 
never  sowed  more  than  one.  pint  and  a  half;  now,  always 
three  pipts,  and  yet  they  are  Pot  so  pisrtain  as  tl^ey  weic 
then. 

Mr.  Cc79iT,  pf  Catfieldt  never  observed  that  any  Ian4 
was  tired  of  tunnips;  and  he  thinks  the  crops  ^ould  be 
hetter  if  they  followed  wheat,  than  folipwing  bar}ey  sue? 
oeediog  wlieat,  though  they  would  then  pome  round  onc^ 
in  .fire  yeais. 

Mr.  Cubit,  of  Honing,  pever  heard  pf  lapd  being  sid^ 
pf  turqips  in  the  ii^  year  husbandry. 

Mr.  MARpATESON,  of  Noith  Walsham,  has  somf 
doubts  on  this  point :  |)e  sows  three,  pints  of  seed,  because 
.PQw  foore  snbje^  to  the  fly  tfa^n  formerly ;  and  be  has  re« 
marked,  ^  w)|e9  l>y  f  ccideqt  there  has  interveiie4  wtff^ 
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years  dnm  usual  between  the  turnip  crops,  they  bare' been 
the  better ;  and  are  always  best  on  new  laud. 

Mr.  Dyble,  of  Scotter,  it  maybe  supposed,  admits  no 
such  fa£l  as  land  being  tired  of  turnips ;  for  he  positively 
asserted*  that  he  never  lost  a  crop  in  his  life ;  but  never 
g^ves  any  of  the  tillage  while  the  land  is  the  least  wet ;  it 
cannot  be  too  dry  for  turnips. 

No  land  tired  of  turnips  at  Oxnead. 

Upon  this  question  Mr.  Birch  AM  remarked,  that  40 
years  ago,  they  could  get  almost  as  good  turnips  without 
4uog»  as  they  can  now  with  it ;  but  still  muck  willdotho 
business  well, 

Mr.  JoHNSov,  of  Thumingt  remarks  on  this  pointy 
that  he  gets  to  the  full  as  good  turnips  as  bis  father  did* 
Hp  never  sows  less  dun  three  pints.  However,  one  ob* 
siBTvation  of  his  looks  like  the  land  being  tired,  for  ho 
remarks,  that  turnips,  in  his  proposed  course  pf  eight  year^ 
yfiW  come  better  from  the  sowings  being  longer  apart. 

Mr.  ^NOLANPt  of  Binham,  has  nooth^  ideaof  lai4 
being  sicip  of  turnips,  tl^an  what  results  from  the  f^£\y  that 
fhh  crop  w^  to  he  g^iocd  twenty  years  ago  without  dung* 
but  not  so  at  present, 

Mr.  Ki£V£,  of  Wighton,  agrees  in  the  idea  of  his 
lieighbourt  and  makes  a  point  of  manuring  all  he  sows. 

Mr.  M.  Hill  is  clear  that  the  hnd  sickens  of  turnips^ 
^nd  that  they  are  less  in  size  every  seven  or  ten  yean* 
)iis  bailiff  has  bepn  u$  the  iarmipg  line  fifty  years ;  in  dis* 
course  with  him  on  the  sqbjedl,  he  assured  me,  that  tber^ 
.  was  no  sort  of  comparisonto  be  made  between  the  ctopt 
^t  present  an4  d)oie  formerly  raised:  be  has  known  two 
Inmips  as  orach  9s  a  man  could  throw  over  the  side  of  a 
cart  But  he  tfainki  the  crops  of  corn  better  now ;  and  he 
is  also  sure,  that  more  sheep  are  kept  now  than  in  the  for* 
tPff  perio4ii  notwittistaodrnf  tb«  walks  beio|;  bioken  up, 
t  Mr, 
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Mr.  Heury  Blythe,  of  Burnham,  orhisndghboun, 
cannot  get  any  turnips  without  manuring. 

Mr.  DuRscATE  never  found  any  inconvenience  from 
turnips  being  sown  too  often.  At  Sedgford  he  has  often 
had  them  two  years  together,  and  the  second  better  than 
the  first.  He  Joes  not  admit,  therefore,  tliat  land  is  sick 
of  them. 

Mr.  Coke  is  clear,  that  at  Holkham,  if  turnips  arc 
sown  oftener  than  in  common,  they  fail,  as  tlie  land  is  sick 
of  them. 

Mr.  FoWEL  is  clear  that  turnips  have  rotted  much 
more  for  the  last  lo  years  than  they  did  ao  years  ago, 
i^hich  he  Supposes  to  be  ctiused  by  a  change  in  the  seasons. 
But  life  cannot  by  any  means  agree  with  those  who  assert 
tTiai  the  turnips  in  Norfolk  arc  inferior  to  what  they  for- 
meily  Vvere,  from  long  repetition ;  he  is  cltar  that  they 
jre  j\wt  as  good  as  ever.* 

Flrom  these  notes  it  appears,  that  opinions  vary,  and  I 
tviSh  the  readfer  to  have  the  ideas  of  the  ftrmers,  rather 
ttiart  any  general  notion  of  my  own,  fbrmed  from  those 
Opinions — such  might  be  erroneously  given.  I  make  it  a 
rule  to  let  the  county  speak  for  itself  on  every  point. 

15.  Swedish  Turnips. — Mr.  Walker,  of  Harpley,  in 
Norfolk,  has  cultivated  them  for  some  years,  with  great 
Success :  generally  has  from  HO  to  30  acrcis;  feeds  them  off 
with  sheep  and  bullocks,  and  catl  depend  on  tliem»  when 
common  turnips  are  all  rotten.  His  crop  in  jBoOi  not- 
tvithstanding  the  drought,  was  very  fine. 

Mr.  Overman,  of  Bumham,  had  in  1800  alieH  bt 
this  plant,  and  among  them  a  new-comet,  the  root  sottie^ 
what  resembling  Ihem,  b\)t  tht  leaf  ittOeh  ttiore  likfe  ^ 

*  Id  the  ixelghbcurinf  coonty,  the  Duke  of  G  n  a  f  t  o  n  has  made  the  taoM 
ebservatickn.    Turnips  were  cultivated  at  Huston  as  early  as  a^  Rainham*  yet 

MibCnct  it  lektr,  t!iMtferfhelitt4ow  t|;oyeititlity^T«M<ii^U0Hl  M 

common 
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4:omm(in  turnip ;  and  it  buries  itself  in  the  ground  more 
^han  any  ot))er»  but  the  size  inferbr.  It  afterwards  proved 
good  for  nbVhii^g. 

Mr.  Coke,  of  Holkham,  has  30  acres  this  year^hat 
€t)ltif  aied  them  several  years*  with  the  greatest  success, 
aod  esieen^s  them  as  a  very  valuable  acquisition. 

Mr.BETAK  sowed  them  in  17929  ac  the  same  time 
with  commoa  turnips,  and  tlie  crop  vf^  so  tnconsiderab|e» 
ai  CO  prove  the  tiane  quite  improper.  |9ci» — He  hai 
aowed  this  piant  since  repeatedly,  and  at  thp  right  season 
in  May  and  June;  but  the  fly  has  always  eaten  it>  so  that 
be  bit  tiever  had  a  crop. 

Mr.  F0WEL9  of  Snetterton,  hai  aowed  Swedidi  tur^r 
Btpi  fer  seven  ycara  successively,  but  has  never  had  $ 
icrop :  the  fly  ate  all. 

Mr.  M.  HiLLs  thia  year  ( iSost)  sowed  Sif«dMi  turnips 
iwice,  and  both  sowings  were  taken  off  by  the  fly. 

Now  (i^)  towing  Swedes  and  tankard  comip  toge« 
(her,  t9  draw  the  iMer  for  autumn  use. 

Mr.  Sybl£»  of  South  Walsham,  had  last  year  a  crop 
of  these  toots,  whichcame  to  a  good  site ;  as  heavy  ilear-i> 
ly  as  common  turnips,  btR  they  were  so  hard  that  no  stock 
which  he  tried  liked  them.  They  were  white  fleshed. 
Swedesb  ift  Eatt  Norfo(k>  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pal-< 
OUATC)  raiAer  coming  in:  Mr.  Bartlet  QvKszt 
has  them  at  North  Reps,  and  a  few  at  Coitisha). 

Mr.  BiacHAM,  of  Hackford^  has  tried  them,  btit  did 
not  sncoeed ;  he  believes  they  were  not  sown  early  enough* 

I  saw  a  picfie  on  the  hrqk  of  Mn  R^£v£,  of  Wigh- 
ton* 

Mr.  H.  Blythb,  of  Bumham,  had  a  field  of  them 
}m  yttirt  Mut  found  them  of  great  me  in  the  spring ;  this 
^ear  he  has  ten  acres. 

Mr,  WxuiSy  of  ChoseieTi  has  a  few  acres. 

3if 
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SirMoRDAUNT  Martxx,  of  Burahafn,  a  prominiig 
crop* 

Last  year  Mr*  Dursgate  bad  very  fine  Swedkh  tnr- 
nips^  sow«d  in  May  :  he  approves  much  of  theoi. 

In  Mr.  Mackie's  nursciy,at  Norwich,  clicy  are  much 
infested  with  inse^ :  a  species  of  aphys. 

Turmp  CifUages. — More  than  30  yeai-s  agOiMr*  How- 
MAN*  of  Bracon  Ash,  cuUivating  this  piaiK»  observed  diac 
those  which  were  left  in  the  seed  bed,  caoie  to  moch  th* 
larger  size.  Tlie  same  remark  iias  been  ofcen  made  oa 
4>e  great  common  ^bbage.  In  consequence  of  that  ob* 
servation,  1  then  recommended  the  praAice  of  sowing 
cabbai^s  where  thry  are  to  remain ;  but  know  not  that  it 
was  adopted  by  any  person  except  the  lace.  Mr,  Bakm^ 

WELL* 

i6»  ImpinnaMce-  cf  tie  cubtire.^^Tht  general  (eatuf^  of 
the  wet  districts  of  the  kingdom*  isthatof /ckaning  land 
which  has  bc<:onie  foal  by  the  culture  of  wMtr  corn,  by 
means  of  a  sommer-fs|llowi  bgt  in  aandy  and  other  dry 
countries,  ^fi4  fttoft  especially  in  Norfolk,  the  same  ob- 
jc&  is  acuined  by  the  turnip  husbandry ;  and  the  great  ad- 
ditional advantage  secured  of  supporting  great  flocks,  and 
herds  of  sheep  aqd  cattle  The  system  is,  at  prfscQt,  pret>* 
ty  well  known  in  most  parts  of  thp  kingdom;  but  so 
^here  praAited  on  snch  a  scala  and  so  yniversally  as  in 
Norfolk,  The  difference  between  a  barren  falbw  and 
^n  ameliorating  crop,  which  admits  so  much  tillage 
9nd  successive  hoeing,  is  generally  known  and  ad<» 
micced;  and  to  expatiate  on  the  importance  of  cattle  and 
sheep  in  manuring,  would  be  idle;  but  (confining  our* 
selves  to  Norfolk)  it  merits  inquiry,  whether  the  pradice, 
Sp  common,  of  cultivating  this  crop  on  nearly  all  the  sdbr 
in  the  county,  whether  sandy  and  dry,  or  he9vy  wi  viet, 
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be  SO  really  advantageous,  as  to  jiviuff  itSpfecomaieiida* 
cion  geiserally  to  the  kingdom  at  large. 

From  all  I  have  at  various  tiihes  seen  in  Norfolk  of  tihtt 
custom,  and  1  have  often  viewed  the  condadl  of  the  far* 
mers  in  winter,  on  strong*  heavy,  wet  lands,  I  must  freely 
confess  that  it  is  carried  too  far.  The  reader  siiould  keep 
in  his'  mind  one  maieriid  circumstance,  that  the  tillage  of 
the  county  is  very  generally  performed  on  flat,  or  nearly 
flat  landsy  ditchis^  ridges,  or  by  whatever  name  they  are 
called :  high  and  arched  lands  are  unknown,  and  the  Nor* 
tbumberiand  cahnre  of  drilling  on  narrow  ridg^,  no  whetv 
pradised.  Hollo w*diaining  is  the  only  dependence^  and 
excellent  as  that  hvsbandry  is,  it  will  not  prevent  much 
poaching,  either  by  eating  on  the  bnd,  cur  citing  the 
crop  off. 

Every  degree  of  tieadtng,  poachmg,  or  kneading  in  the 
spring,  or  when  the  spring  is  approaching,  is  on  these 
toils  pernicious:  drying  winds  must  follow  before  the 
ploughs  can  get  to  work,  and  then  the  furrow  cuts  wliole,. 
and  9^11  H  called  livery^  soon  becomes  hard  and  teaacions, 
so  that  a  very  favourable  successioo  of  moderate  sboweis 
and  fair  weather  must  ensue,  or  the  tillage  will  be  eicfaer 
disturbing  hard  clods,  or  poaching  in  the  mire.  On 
such  soils,  and  in  such  seasons,  to  give  the  turnip  land 
only  one  furrow,  when  nearly  dry,  and  dibble  in  beans* 
would  be  far  preferable,  than  against  circumstances  to  do* 
termtne  for  barley :  and  in  convenation  with  several  good 
farmers  on  sowing  turnips  on  retUly  wet  lands,.  I  have 
heard  them  admit  that  it  is  b^d  hidMudiy:  a  dead  faUtno 
vawld  be  bettir^  but  we  are  tempted  againu  mnr  judgmmtts*. '. 

When  we  speak  thenefbre  of  i  what  only  deserves  dm 
title  of  true  Norfolk  busbandry,  we  ought  always  to  con- 
fine die  remar)LS  to  sand  or  sotmd  Vmuos. 

It 
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Ic  t»  not  mcirtly  a  qutstioq  between  turnips  and  fallow^ 
bat  beans  should  be  more  geaeraliy  adopted:  they  ait 
foming  iot  .but  mova  alowly* 


SECT,  v.— BARLET* 

NoRroLK  is  the  greatest  barley  connrp  !■  die  king* 
ionkf  this  grain  forfiiing  die  chief  dependence  of  most  of 
die  6rmers»  in  all  emeept  the  very  tnteiteBt  parts  of  the 
£stria. 
The  notes  taken  may  be  thus  anangcd : 
1.  Course^  7.  DriUing, 

a.  Tillage,  8.  Dibbling, 

3.  Time  of  sowing,  9.  I^roduce, 

4.  Sort,  10.  Awns^ 
5*  Seed,  xi.  Malt. 
n»  Depthy 

1.  Cterj#.~-*Mr.  HArsR's  bailiff  assured  me,  that  he 
gets  as  good  barley  on  a  fallow  without  mnck,  as-  be  does 
after  tumips  on  the  same  strong  land  tliat  was  well  dung* 
cd !  a  good  crop  ten  coombs ;  rarely  less  than  eight  in  any 
management.  The  hodbandry  is  well  condaAed.  After 
luiMMet  die  fallow  is  laid  on  to  ten^forrow  ridges,  so  that 
in  spring  diey  have  oidy  to  pbugh  and  sow:  to  scarify 
and  sow  woidd  be  better,  the  horses,  going  only  in  tho 
Aiyre#8. 

Mr.  PfTTS,  of  Thorpe  AbboU,  also  gees  much  bettea 
barky  on  a  falbw  without  manure,  than  after  turnips  weU 
maouftd  for,  if  the  land  br  heavy. 
•   Mr.  Cubit,  at  GatfieU,  and  his  neighbours,  get  more 
barley  after  wheat  tbaa  ifacy  do  after  tomifn  drawn ;  but 

the 
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the  cleanest  and  the  best  coloured  U  aifter  turnips;  snd 
they  find  that  the  barley  after  whc^at,  ia  a  six  year's  shift 
(the  seed*  lyiog  two  ye^rs),  is  much  better  than  io  the  five 
shift»  in  which  the  seeds  remain  but  one  year* 

Mr.  Cubit,  of  Honing*  also  get^  the  best  crops  of 
barley  after  wheat,  but  attributes  it  to  the  puUing  and 
throwing  turnips  on  the  wheat  stubUes;  but  he  remarks, 
that  die  throwing  b^siness^ldom  ansi^ers^  except  in  very 
dry  weatl>er« 

Mr.  Reftok,  at  Oxnead,  generally  gets  better  barley 
after  wheat  than  after  turnips,  but  the  latter  all  drawn. 

Mr.  Johnson,  at  Thurning,  gets  as  good  barley  after 
wheat  on  four  eartlis,  as  after  turnips. 

Mr.  Ever  IT,  of  Caistor,  in  Fleg,  observes,  that  if  tur« 
nips  are  fed  off  by  sheep  early,  that  is,  by  Decensber,  then 
the  barley  is  ti^uch  better  than  wha(  is  gained  aftqr  wheat ; 
but  if  the  turnips  are  fed  in  the  spcingi^  in  March  for  in- 
stance, the  barley  after  wheat  beats  it. 

Mr.  Francis,  of  Martham,  upon  the  whole,  has  rather 
better  barley  after,  turnips  than  after  wheat,  but  the  latter 
the  greatest  bulk :  the  turnips  carted  away, 

Mr.  Parmenter,  of  Aylesham,  has  cocnpared  ihq 
barley  after  turnips  fed  on  the  land,  and  carted  off;  and 
the  superiority  of  the  former  is  very  great,  greater  than 
be  should  have  imagined ;  of  course  he  has  ouiny  doubts 
QQ  the  common  pra&ice  of  carting,  off  for  bullocks. 

Mr.  STTtEMAN  has  observed  a  manifest  superiority  in 
bis  barley,  from  giving  the  sheep  hay  while  feeding  the 
turnip  crop. 

2.  Tillage, — About  Watton  all  is  put  in  on  two  earths 
and  ;in  half;  the  first  clean,  the  second  twofurrvw  wgrkj 
or  ribbling,  and  the  third  clean  burying  the  ^ed*  No 
one-horse  ploughs.  But  if  tlie  turnips,  are  very  late  on  the 
ground,  then  only  one  earths  and  the  seed  harrowed  in. 

Through 
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Through  East  Bilney  and  the  adjoining  ()drrihe^,  ih€f 
giTC  two  ckan  earths,  and  an  half  pbughtng ;  some  threef 
dean  ploughings :  if  the  turnips  are  late,  but  one^  and 
harrow  in  the  seed. 

Mr.  Salter,  of  Wintioroogh,  always  gives  three  cfeian 
earths  for  his  barley,  and  will  not  admit  any  idea  of  lessen^" 
ing  this  tillage:  finer  crops  than  his  farm  exhibits  (1802) 
w^e  never  seen  r  }  guessed  them  at  15  or  16  coombs  an 
acre  ;  and  he  has  had  above  20.  He  puts  all  in  with  one* 
borse  ploughs. 

About  Hingham  they  plough  the  turnip  land  twice  clean 
and  one  half  ploughing :  no  such  thing  as  ever  sowing  on 
a  stale  furrow.  .Some  plough  in  the  seed,  and  a  few  har* 
row  it  in. 

Mr.  Bbvan,  upon  trying  the  drill  husbandry,  some 
years  ago,  and  being  well  satisfied  with  it,  adopted  the 
one-horse  ploughs  for  that  purpose,  and  tliey  answered 
very  well,  doing  an  acre  and  a  half  a  day ;  after  which  he 
used  the  scuffier,  one  man  and  three  horses,  doing  seven 
or  eight  acres  a  day ;  being  induced  by  the  good  crops 
which  his  tenant,  Mr.  Bradfield,  gained  in  that  man- 
ner ;  and  he  prefers  scuffling,  as  being  cheaper.  The  crop 
comes  up  equally,  and  he  conceives  that  if  the  drill  is  su- 
perior, it  must  arise  (not  from  the  seed  being  deposited  at 
an  equal  depth,  because  the  same  objcdt  is  attained  in  other 
methods,  but),  from  the  seed  being  crowded  together  as  in 
cluster  sowing,  which  has,  in  certain  experiments,  proved  • 
highly  beneficial.  Of  course  this  applies  to  Che  present 
Norfolk  praAice  of  neither  horse  nor  hand  hoeing,  being 
applied  in  the  drills. 

At  Thorpe  Abbots,  they  generally  give  three  clean  earths 
to  their  turnip  land  for  barley. 

At  Hemsby  some  farmers  give  four..    There  are  some 
also  that  put  it  in  on  one,  but  the  crop  i^not  so  good. 

At 
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At  Repps  and  Maitham,  three  earths  for  barley^  \^he- 
ther  after  turnips  or  wheat.  Mr.  Francis  is  very  care- 
ful not  to  touch  the  land  till  it  is  dry  in  March^  and  thinks 
that  all  winter  ploughing  is  mischievous.  He  has  tried 
putting  in  barley  on  one  earth,  but  never  knew' it  answer. 

At  Ludhaoiy  three  earths  to  turnip-land,  for  barley ; 
but'  Mr.  HoRNARD,  this  year,  ptt  some  in  00  two,  and 
never  had  a  better  crop.  He  ploughs  it  in  with  one-horse 
ploughs,  and  now  has  a  double  plough  for  the  same  work, 
which  answers  betten 

At  Catfield,  three  or  four  earths  to  turnip-land,  for 
barley.  Mr.  MargatesoNj  at  North  Walshani,  thfce 
and  four  on  wheat  stubbles,  sometimes  five.  He,  in  com^ 
mon  with  the  pra£lice  of  the  country,  ploughs  in  the 
seed  after  turnips,  and  harrows  in  that  sown  on  wheat 
stubbles.  Here  and  there  are  one-horse  ploughs,  but  not 
common. 

Mr.  ParM£NT£r^  of  Aylesham,  puts  in  with  one* 
horse  ploughs. 

Mr.  Dyble,  of  Scottefj  sometimes  three  earths,  but 
oftener  four,  aod  has  given  five  after  turnips,  and  also  af- 
ter wheat. 

At  Oxnead,  Mr-  Repton,  four  or  five  earths  for  tur- 
nip-land barley. 

Mr.  Bircham,  three  earths. 

Mr.  England,  ofBinham,  if  his  turnip-land  is  quite 
clean,  rarely  more  than  two  earths  to  prepare  for  the  drill, 
but  three  if  wanted. 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wighton,  this  year  (1802)  scaled 
some  of  his  turnip-land  in  January,  and  left  it  till  the  be^ 
ginning  of  March,  then  harrowed,  and  gave  a  stirring 
earth ;  rolled  it  with  a  light  roller,  and  left  it  till  the  end 
of  March,  or  the  first  week  in  April,  and  after  the  firsc 
shower,  harrowed  and  drilled  dire6lly ;  the  soil  stifF  and 
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Stubborn  (whal  a  Norfolk  saod-faroier  assigpa  tboe  «c« 
prcaskm*  to) ;  th€  crop  very  great. 

Mr.  CoKB»  at  H^lkhaiSt  gires  three  dean  earths,  in- 
ymtvhVfn 

Mr.  MoNBY  HiLit  three  earibs — ^part  witb  one-horse 
plough9»  the  rest  driUed. 

Mr.  Hehry  Bi^YTHBy  of  Burahamn  drilU  his  baiky 
Or  two  earths,  afccr  turnips ;  sometimes  on  three. 
.  ]c  i$  cocBmob  about  Thomham  to  plough  ibr  barley 
thrice,  if  broad-cast ;  twice  for  the  driU ;  Mr.  Rishton 
thrice. 

Mr.  STYi«£9f  AH»  at  Snettishain,  if  his  turaips  are  late 
QD  the  land,  ploughs  bat  once  for  barley^  rolls  and  driOs,! 
and  gets  as  good  crops  as  any  :  but  on  the  land  fed  early^ 
ploughs  thriee^  It  defends  on  the  season^  whtch  shall 
prove  the  best  crop. 

Mr.  Porter,  of  Watlington,  ploughs  his  tuniip4aoii 
oncet  Cor  barley  drillings  and  gelSr  as  good  crops  as  with 
more  tillage. 

3.  7im«  c/sm^ing.'^-GECiiGB  Earl  e£  OKFORjOy.  tzied 
at  Houghton^,  some  experiments  on  sowiag  barley  isach 
earlier  than  common,  which  were  interesting.  The  soi!, 
saad»  In  17S5 — 23  acres,  after  tucnips  fed  off:  soiwn 
Feb.  7 ;  sharp  frosts,  with  and  without  snow,.  foHowed, 
and  the  seed  laid  five  weeks  beibre  it  appeared.  Pro- 
duce, five  quarters  one  bushel  and  one  peck  per  acre. 

In  17816 — 14  acres,  sown  the  8th  of  February;  pfo^ 
duce,  four  quarters  seven  bushels  and  one  peck. 

In  1787-^30  acrest  sown  the  6th,  &c  of  Fd)rQary  9 
produce,  five  quarters  one  peck, 

Mr«  CoKR  is  a  friend  to  eavly  sowing ;  he  iroold  mth 
always  to  begin  by  the  aoih  of  March,  and  finnh  by  die 
%5th  of  Aprili  and  Qover  be  a  moakcat  later  than  d^  aoth. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Overman  ftittks  the  btsc  itosM  fcri»^iiig  bar- 
ley, is  frota  the  iit  to  the  idh  <rf  April:  ic wiU  Vtfry  with 
seasons ;  but  abcuc  that  period  the  genial  warmtti  of  il» 
earth  will,  on  an  average  of  teacons,  fake  pl«ce.  He  has 
not  made  observations  on  the  foliation  of  trees  v^ilh  this 
view. 

Mr.  England,  of  Binham,  as  early  as  poteible  lii 
April. 

Captain  Beacher,  at  Hillingdon,  the  earlier  the  bet« 
tep:  this  year  (iBos)  some  the  last  Wedc  (d  Pbbhiary; 
and  though  it  was  cot  by  the  frosts,  And  looked  for  a  time 
badly,  yet  he  never  had  a  better  crop. 

When  the  bods  ctf  the  oak  are  breaking,  a  fe^  days 
before  the  expansion  of  the  leaves,  no  time  should  bt  lott 
ia  getting  in  the  seed-barley :  a  rule  tti  East  Norfolk.-^ 
From  mid  April  to  mid  May,  their  general  tittic.-^Afr. 
MarshalL 

4.  ^0yt«-^Mn  BfevAH  had  c^tlvat&d  Egyptian  barley 
two  or  three  years  ;  it  bears  sowing  a  motith  later  than  the 
coomion  sort,  and  produces  two  coombs  per  acre  more, 
but  of  a  coarser  sample.  He  has  this  year  20  acres  of  it^ 
the  crop  good.    Seed,  twn  bushds  and  a  Half  per  acre. 

Naked  barley  was  tried  by  Mr.  Overman,  of  Burn* 
iiam,  on  comparison  with  Common,  and  pioditced  scarcely 
half  the  crop. 

5.  S9itb*-^iAv.  SalTBR)  on  heavy  kind,  four  busliels 
broad-cast* 

.  Ai  Tfaelra^  three  to  four  bushels ;  sik  pecks  and  a  half, 
drilled. 

Mr.  Thurtill,  near  Yarmoiiith,  teti  pecks,  drilled 
at  six  inches :  if  he  thinks  hoetng  may  be  wanted,  th^  at 
^liiieinGlm. 

Mr.  EvERiT,  of  Caistor,  in  Fleg,  three  buahds  to  three 
and  a  half. 

R  2  Mr. 
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Mr.  Syble  dolled  chrec  buthek;  four  sown.    Mr. 
Franci8«.  of  Manham^   four  bushels;   turnip-land  re- 
^quires  rather  more  than  on  wheat  stubbles. 

'Mr.  HORNAR0,  at  Ludham,  sows  four  bushels. 

Mr.  Cubit,  of  Catfield,  &c.  three  bushels  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Dyble,  of  Scotter,  sows  three  bushels  and  a  half; 
drills  two. 

Mr.  Palgrave,  at  CoUishalI»  two  bushels  drilled,  four 
broad-cast. 

Mr.  Repto>7,  at  Oxnead,  drills  two  bushels  and  a  half 
an  acre ;  not  at  all  agreeing  to  any  thin  seeding  land  in  the 
drill  husbandry. 

Mr.  R£EV£,  of  Heveringland,  drills  at  six  inches,  10 
Co  II  pecks. 

Mr.  BiRCHAM,  at  Hackford,  three  bushels  broad-cast. 

Mr.  Johnson,  at  Thurning,  drilb  four  bushels,  the 
rows  at  four  inches  and  a  half. 

Mr.  England,  of  Binham,  finds  that  11  pecks  are  the 
best  quantity  drilled. 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wighton,  10  pecks,  rows  six  inches 
and  three-quarters. 

Mr.  Overman  drills  on  light  land  three  bushels.  Mr. 
Coke,  at  Holkham,  the  same. 

Mr.  H£NRY  Bjlyth£,  of  Burnham,  drilb  nine  to  ten 
pecks. 

Mr.  Sttleman,  of  Snettisbam,  drills  six  pecks. 

Captain  Beacher  drills  two  bushels  and  a  half,  at  six 
inches  three-quarters:  broad-cast  on  $KanKf  land,  four 
bushels. 

Mr.  Beck,  of  Castle  Riseing,  drills  ten  pecks. 

Near  Downham,  broad-cast,  two  bushels  to  four. 

At  Wutlington,  three  bushels.  About  Wymondham, 
tbtee  to  four  bushels. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Twist,  at  Bretenhatn,  drilk  two  bushck:  sow» 
diree  peck»  to  three  bushels  broad-cast. 

6.  Dipth.^MT.  H£.ATH»  of  Hefnlingtofi;  had  some  bar- 
ley this  year  drilled  three  inches  deep^  aod  the  crop  suffered. 
Mr«  SYBL£;of  Soudi  Wakliam,  had  partof  acropdrtUed  at 
9ne  inch  and  a  half,  and  part  at  two  inches ;  and  the  for*' 
mer  was  evidently  the  best.  Mr.  Hormard,  of  Liidhani» 
p)ooghs  it  in  broad-cast,  two  to  three  im  hes.  Mr.  Dybls, 
of  Scotter,  thinks  it  cannot  be  too  shallow,  if  buried. 

Mr.  Palgrate,  at  Coltishal,  one  inch  to  one  and  a 
Iialf,  drilled. 

Mr.  Rrpton,  at  Oxnead,  dfiUs  two  inches  deep. 

Mr.BiRCHAMi^atHackford,  Mr.  Johnson,  at  Thorn- 
ing,  and  Mr.  £ngjuand»  at  Binham,  two  inches  and  a 
half. 

Mr.  Rreye,  of  Wighton,  not  more  than  two  inches: 
in  most  cases  not  so  much ;  but  if  the  weather  be  dry, 
deeper. 

Mr.  Overman  drills  his  barley  one  inch  deep.  Mr. 
Coke,  at  one  inch  three<pquarters. 

Mr.  M.  Hill,  two  inches. 

Mr.  RiSHToN,  at  Tbomham,  one  inch  and  a  half 
deep. 

Mr.  Styleman,  of  Snettisbam,  thinks  this  a  point  of 
great  consequence  ;  drills  two  inches  and  a  half  deep. 

Mr.  Porter,  at  Watlington,  two  inches. 

Mr.  Priest  has  fonnd  that  in  both  drilling  and  broad- 
casting* the  shallower  barley  is  put  in,  if  it  be  but  baried, 
the  better. 

7.  Z)r/7fii9f.— Mr.  Fowel,  of  Snetterton,  puts  in  his 
barley  at  nine  inches  on  one  stale  furrow,  and  thinks  it  a 
great  improvement,  as  well  as  saving.  He  usod  to  follow 
the  common  method  of  ploughing  thrice,  but  prefers  his 
present  method  gready.    He  pens  his  turnips  for  sheep, 
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lyrosf  the  ridgos ;  theo  works  the  land  in  the  same  direcn 
tton  with  Cook's  scarifier  ;  and  ploughs  as  soon  as  the 
clMd  is  finished*  witA  the  ridges^  leaving  it  till  se^  time ; 
]iarrows»  vid  drills,  at  nine  inehes»  on  this  state  ftinrow* 
The  soil  ia  a  good  sand,  but  light     He  sows  the  grass. 
seeds  aftcv the  harrows,  and  befiire  thedrillingr.  Thesnccess 
answers  every  expc6kation:  his  crops,  which  I  viewed, 
Viett  fine  He  has  twenty  acres,  half  drilkd  at  nine  inches, 
and  half  at  six  inches  three-quarters,   for  comparison. 
This  marked  variation  from  Norfolk  management  came 
from  Suffolk  :  he  has  a  relation  near  Ipswicli,  where  spring 
ploughing  is  goiog  out  of  fashion  amongst  the  best  farmers. 
For  barley,  several  farmers  have  remarked,  tha»  the 
gieac  saving  by  the  use  of  the  drill,  is  forwarding  business : 
the  common  praflice  has  been  to  give  three  earths ;  but  bjp 
means  of  the  drill,  one  is  saved ;  this  a  material  objedt,  as 
the  farmer  gets  sooner  to  his  turnip-fiUows.    About  half  a 
bushel  of  seed  is  also  saved.    As  to  crop,  the  bulk  is  reckon- 
ed less  than  from  broad  cast  sowing,  but  the  com  as  iivudi, 
and  of  rather  a  better  quality.    They  have  not  observed 
any  difference  in  ripening.     Seeds  are  sawn  broad-cast, 
apd  harrowed  in  ;  no  hone^hoeing  in  ^s  case.     This 
management  depends  on  the  land  being  clean.     When 
barley  is  sown  broad-cast  on  two  earths,  it  is  harrowed 
in,  and  does  not  come  so  regular,  not  being  put  in  at  aa 
equal  depth, 

X  have  rarely  seen  the  drill  so  superior  to  die  broad-cast, 
as  in  a  large  fiekl  of  Mr.  Sevan's:  in  i8oa,  the  crop 
drilled  was  not  only  considerably  superior  to  the  broad- 
cast, but  vastly  freer  from  weeds ;  especially  popfMes,  which 
had  damaged  the  broad-cast  much;  as  neither  had  any 
lioeing  or  weeding,  this  efie€k  is  remarkable,  and  wh^t  f 
cannot  account  for,  nor  could  Mr.  Betak.  The  whole 
after  turnips;  one^half  fed»  one-half  carted,  alternately. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Havers,  at  Theltoh,  drills  barley,  :$nd  has  thk 
year  a  very  fine  crop,  in  that  method. 

Mr.  Pitts,  of  Thorpe  Abbots,  drills  barley  on  the 
flag,  one  earth  on  white  clover,  and  trefoil  layers ;  by  this 
means  he  gets  it  in  much  earlier  than  cotnmon,  which,  on 
a  burning  gravel,  he  finds  of  great  coiisequeQce  ;  other** 
wise  the  crops  are  apt  to  go  off  in  July,  however  well  they 
might  look  in  May  and  Jane. 

Mr.  Thurtell,  near  Yarmouth,  has  for  two  years 
drilled  much :  he  drills  on  the  second  earth  on  his  turnip 
land ;  saving  the  third,  usually  given  foV  broad-cast  hart- 
ley :  the  rows  at  six  inches. 

Mr.  Heath,  ofHemlington,  gets  v^ry' fine  crops,  by 
drilling  on  two  ploughings. 

Mr.  Syble,  of  South  Walsham,  approves  much  of  the 
husbandry,  and  intends  praSisIng  itlaiore,  but  will  give 
the  three  eaiths,  which  he  thinks  necessary.  He  has 
this  a  year  a  very  fine  crop  drilled,  which  I  viewjed ;  the 
rows  at  seven  inches. 

Mr.  Petre,  at  Westwick,  drills  at  niiie  inches,  with 
Cook's  drill,  and  thus  gets  his  best  crops:  eight  to  ten 
coombs^  ' 

Mr.  DvBpE,  of  Scotter,  this  year  (1802)  drilled  some 
barley  on  three  earths,  saving  one,  and  these  were  his 
best  crops,  by  two  coombs  an  acre ;  the  rorws  at  six  an4 
nine  inches  ;  but  he  prefers  seven. 

Mr.  PalgiCave,  at  Colti8hal,gets  as  much  barley  fronqi 
two  bushels  drilled,  as  from  four  broad-cast. 

Mr.  Repton  has,  from  much  experience,  an  high 
opinion  of  drilling  barley.  He  began  in  April,  1790, 
when  he  drilled  46  acres,  with  30  coombs  3  bushels  of 
seed  •  saving  15  coombs  i  bushel,  which,  at  iis.  6d.  was 
JBl.  6s.  3d.  Twice  horse-hpeing  the  nine  inch  rows,  2I. 
R  4  5s.  Net 
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5s.  Net  saving  by  drill,  61.  is.  3d.  Produce,  42 7  coombs, 
but  five  acres  were  destroyed  by  the  wyer  worm :  per 
9cre,  ome  coombs  one  bushel  and  a  half:  and  if  the  five 
Sicfps  be  dedufiedy  10  coombs  one  bushel  and  a  half  per 
acre.  Sowed  broad-cast,  38  acres,  with  38  coombs  of 
seed:  produce,  321!:  coombs;  or  eight  coombs  two 
bushels  per  acre:  froo)  that  time  he  went  on  drilling,  be- 
ing convinced  of  its  superiority,  and  has  now  no  sown 
barley.  Thomas  Fox,  his  bailiff,  remarked  this  year 
/  (1802),  that  in  a  field  wherp  was  both  drilled  and  broad- 
cast, that  the  straw  of  the  latter  waeyi/«/,  and  the  ears 
short ;  but  that  the  drilled  straw  was  stiff,  and  the  ears 
long.  Would  you  drills  if  you  had  a  farm  of  your  own  ? — 
His  answer  to  me  was,  /  really  think  I  should.  He  ap- 
proves much  of  dibbling  vyrheat. 

Mr.  I^EEVE,  of  Hcveringland,  drills  his  barley  at  six 
inches,  and  finds  the  cfop  better  than  broad-cast. 

Colonel  BuLLER,  at  Haydon,  drills  all  his  barley,  and 
finds  that  it  beats  the  broad-cast  out  and  out, 

Mr.  Johnson,  at  Thurning,  drills  all  on  three  clean 
earths,  the  rows  four  inches  and  a  haif,  with  Ashby's 
drill,  which  he  thinks  a  very  good  one,  though  it  is  not 
easy  with  it  to  make  so  straight  work  as  with  Cook's  :  an- 
swers much  better  than  broad-cast :  the  straw  stiffer,  and 
the  crop  larger. 

Mr.  England,  of  Binham,  drills  all. 

Mr.  Reeve,  ofWighton,  all  j  the  rows  at  six  inches 
three-quarters;  but  thinks  six,  if  the  land  is  good,  would 
be  bettpr. 

Mr.  M.  Hill  drills  nearly  all  his  barley  at  six  Inches, 
three  bushels  of  seed  an  acre ;  when  he  sows  broad-cast, 
three  and  one-quarter  :  docs  not  hoe.  Sows  clover,  &c. 
tlie  day  after.     In  1802,  hp  had  two  coombs  an  acre  more 
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frotn  covering  the  seed  widf  onQ<horse  ploughs^  five  fur* 
rows  to  a  yardy  than  from  libe  drill, 

Mr.  Coke  drills  at  six  (ilches  dire^-quart^rs,  and  g^ 
immense  crops :  finer  barley  cannot  be  se(;n»  than  I  vtew«  • 
ed  on  his  farm  in  iSoo*  180^9  and  1803. 

Mr.  DuR^G AT£  drills  all  his  barley  at  six  iaches  three* 
quarters. 

Mr.  RisHTONy  al  Thomham,  drilled  all ;  some  ^t  stsc 
inches  three-quarters«  and  some  at  nine  inches. 

Mi.  Styleman,  at  Snettishara,  drills  all  his  barley  oil 
his  large  form  of  about  2QOO  acres ;  the  rows  at  six  inches 
tl)ree-quaners,  and  nine  inches;  and  he  thinks,  upon  the 
-whole,  that  his  best  crops  are  at  nine  inches.  Drilling 
S9uch  superior  to  broad-cast ;  he  has  this  year  part  of  a  field 
drilled,  and  part  broad-cast ;  th^  former,  tlie  best  crop, 
and  even  the  labourers  confess  it.  The  broad-cast  has  a 
iveak  faint  straw,  on  comparison  with  the  drilled  barley ; 
and  Mr.  Styleman  attributes  this  superiority  to  the  uni- 
form depth  of  the  drilled  seed. 

Mr.  Beck,  of  Castle  Riseing,  drills  at  six  inches  and  a 
half,  except  on  his  very  sandiest  soil,  on  which  he  ploughs 
in  with  one-horse  ploughs,  to  bury  the  seed  deeper  thantl^e 
drill. 

Mr.  Edw.  Scott,  of  Grimstooe,  on  a  farm  pf  onljr 
200  acres,  drilled  his  barley  in  1801,  and  it  turned  out 
much  to  his  satisfa£lion. 

Mr.  Porter,  of  Watlington,  drills  all  his  barley;  apd 
hoes  all  at  as.  6d.  to  4s.  an  acre,  covering  the  clover  seed : 
the  operation  does  much  good  to  the  crop :  he  had  this 
y^ar  13  or  14  coombs  an  acre :  17  loads  from  four  acres: 
fcom  another  four  acres  1 6  loads:  from  five  acres  reaped 
10  loadsi  each  from  five  to  six  score  sheaves. 
.  Mr.  Porter,  of  Tottenhill,  this  year  drilled  190  acres 
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of  barley ;  some  at  ciK  inchj^  some  at  nine,  and  thinks 
nine  (especially  on  a  wheat  scQ^te)  the  best* 

Mn  RorGBRSON,  of  NaAorongh,  was  amongst  the 
earliest  drillers  in  Norfolk/and  on  a  rery  large  scale, 
especially  for  barley  ;  but  this  year  (1802)  I  found  he  had 
put  in  all  his  crop  with  one-horse  ploughs,  preferring  this 
method,  after  long  experience  :  he  never  had  a  better  crop. 

'Mr.  Priest,  of  Bcsthorpe,  drilU  his*barlcy  at  nine 
inches,  and  horse-hoes  it  if  be  has  not  sown  grass-seeds ; 
and  lie  has  observed  an  evident  benefit  from  the  operation. 
His  thresheiis  admit  that  drilled  corn  is  fuller  bodied  than 
broad-cast.  At  Shropham  he  tried  seven,  eight,  and  nine 
inches  distance  of  rows,  and  nine  proved  the  best. 

Mr.  Twist,  of  Bretenham,  drills  all  his  barley,  and 
fias  much  better  than  when  he  sowed  broad*cast. 

8.  Dibbling, — Mr.  Drake,  of  Biltingfold,  dibbles  bar- 
ley on  his  lighter  land  on  one  earth ;  one  row  on  a  furrow,' 
and  then  sows  a  cast  and  harrows ;  and  this  he  thinks  pays 
better  than  wheat  on  land  much  subject  to  poppy,  in  which 
he  has  had  wheat  that  cost  from  20s.  to  30s.  an  acre  weed- 
ing and  yet  ^  bad  crop ;  but  of  barley  never  gets  less  than 
nine  coomba  an  acre,  and  the  land  clean. 

Mr.  Repton,  at  Oxnead,  has  tried  dibbling  barley,  but 
gave  it  up,  as  it  would  not  answer. 

'  9.  Produce. —  In  a  tolerable  season  the  poor  sands  in 
the  south  west  part  of  the  county,  of  the  rent  of  5s.  will 
produce  five  or  six  coombs  an  acre^  and  in  a  good,  that  is 
in  a  wet  season,  si:^  to  eight :  the  better  soils  in  the  saqiie 
distridt,  intermixed  with  the  preceding,  give  from  six  to 
ten»  which  is  not  an  uncommon  crop  in  a  wet  year.  The 
richer  lands,  from  Quidenham,  by  the  line  of  separation 
on  the  map,  and  from  Swafham,  by  Castleacr^,  to  Hoik* 
ham,  are  very  fine  barley  lands,  and  yield  great  crops,  not, 

however. 
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howevitr*  without  a  mixen^  of  inferior  aeok  of  acvcral 
varieties.  It  is  in  West  Nbi-fi)ik»  as  in  manjr  other  dis^ 
tri£ts,  the  best  land  is  where  the  soils  chan^ ;  between 
^jbaUc  and  clay,  between  sand  and  clay,  ioc  there  is 
usually  a  breadth  of  niellow  loam  of  good  quality.  The 
crops  of  barley  are  generally  good  on  tolerable  land.  Di« 
viding  West  Norfolk  into  two  distridls,  one  of  5s.  and  the 
other  of  los. ;  the  first  rising  in  trafls  to  7$.  6d.  and  fall- 
ing to  3s.  6d. :  .the  other  rising  to  15s.  and  falling  to  8s. ; 
and  I  should  average  the  barley  of  the  former  at  six  coombs, 
and  of  the  latter  at  ten.  I  bate  considerrd  this- point  up- 
der  many  corre£lions>  and  do  not  think  it  far  from  the 
truth  :  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  the  land  was  managed 

in  an  inferior  stile,  the  poorer  distri€b  yrould  not  produce 

four :  nor  the  richer  more  than  seven. 

The  greatness  of  Mr.  Salter's  barley  (i 80a)  may 
be  easily  conceived  from  (his  circumstance :  he  set  18  men 

to  mow  18  acres,  they  worked  all  day,  2a  men  all  the 

next  day,  and   18  men  till   nine  o'clock  the  third  day. 

There  were  about  lao  loads  of  it,  forming  a  stack  aS 

yards  long. 

They  have  a  whimsical  term  kbout  Holkham  to  denote 

a  good  crop ;  they  call  it  hat  bailey :  if  a  man  throws  his 

hat  into  a  crop  it  rests  on  the  surface  if  good ;  but  falls  to 

the  ground  if  bad.     **  AH,  Sir,  is  Aat  barley  since  the  drill 

came.'* 

About  Watton  seven  coombs  on  an  average:  I  saw' 

n^uch  in  a  good  season  that  prqijuced  ten  and  twelve. 
Average  at  Laiigley,  on  fine  loamy  and  gravelly  sands^ 

ten  coombs  an  acre.  '  -  ' 

Caistor,  and  average  of  Fleg,  eljcven  coombs ;  sixteen 

have  been  known. 

Hemsby,  five  quarters ;  but  some  light  land  and  open 

field :  sixteen  have  been  known. 

Thrigby 
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Thrigby  and  Fleg,  in  geneial  nine  to  ten  coomfai. 
•   Martbara»  nine  coombs ;  and  of  late  more. 

In  1793  a  great  crop  in  East  Norfolk. 

The  same  in  1800 ;  Mr.  Francis^  of  Martham^  had 
diat  year: 

Coottba. 

j4  acres  of  wheat,  which  yielded  460 

63  barley  9                           823 

14  o;its,                              187 

6  pease,                              63 

137         I  It  coombs  per  acre,  1534 

The  Wheat    8{  coombs. 
Barley  13 
Oats      I3i 
Pease     io| 
which,  copibined  with  the  high  price  of  the  year,  and 
here  not  a  bad  harvest,  gave  a  good  farming  account. 

Catfield  and  Happing,  in  general  nine  to  ten  coombs. 

Happsborough  and  Walcot,  fourteen  coombs* 

Honing,  nine  to  eleven  coombs. 

North  Walsharo,  eight  to  nine  coombs. 

Scotter,  eight  coombs. 

Around  Coltishal,  ten  coombs. 

Mr.  Re? TON,  at  Oxnead,  favoured  me,  from  his  books, 
kept  with  uncommon  accuracy  and  care,  with  an  account 
of  his  crops  from  1773: 
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Cooooibi*      ButheJff* 

1778  77        ;  81 

1779  73  8         t 

1780  93  82 

1781  99  10       o 

1782  H6  7        ' 

1783  98  7       3 

1784  81  9       ^ 

1785  ^  7       3 

1786  91  83 

1787  107  9       2 

1788  100  9       5 

1789  94  90', 

1790  85  82 

1791  90  93 

2792  71  83 

1793  90  90 

1794  79  80 

1795  90  9       3 

1796  90  7        * 

1797  84  90 

1798  90  83 

1799  91  83 

1800  94  9     .  3i 

1 80 1  Book  not  made  up. 
Average  of  the  whole,  8{  coombs. 

On  the  lighter  soils  at  Heveringland,  seven  or  eight 
coombs ;  on  the  better  lands,  nine  or  ten. 

At  Causton,  the  soil  a  good  barley  land,  and  the  pro* 
duce  averages  ten  coombs. 

Mr.  BiRCHAM,  &c«  at  Hackford,  ten  coombs. . 

At  Haydon,  eight  coombs.    . 

At  Thurniog,  &c«  seven  to  eight  coombs. 

At 
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At  Buffibani  Wfttgate*  eight  coombs.  Mr.  M.  HiLt 
varies/  ffoiA  difference  of  soil,  eight  to  tea  and  a  lialf ; 
most  on  the  lightest  land. 

Mr.  C0KE9  at  Holkham,  nine  coombs. 

At  Holm,  eight  to  ten  coombs,  and  some  more. 

At  Snettisham,  eight  cooties. 

At  HoQghton,  eight  coombs. 

At  Hillhigdon,  from  five  to  twelve  cooitib^. 

The  vicinity  6f  Downham,  eight  coombs. 

At  Watlingtoh,  ten  coombs^ 

About  Wymondham,  nioe  coombs. 

Harvest-^**  When  wet  iik  the  swath,  it  is  not  tut  ned 
in  East  Norfolk,  but  /i/ted;  the  heads  or  ears  raised  from 
the  ground  with  a  fork  or  rdke,  admitting  air  underneath 
the  swaths."— *iWr.  Marshall. 

It  is  the  present  pra£lice  of  a  large  part  of  the  county, 
especially  where  large  farms  prevail,  to  stack  the  corn^ 
particularly  barley,  in  the  fields  where  it  gre^ :  evidently 
to  save  time  in  the  harvest  peiiod. 

On  a  gfeat  Norfolk  farm  I  found  the  work  ?n  carting  a 
very  heavy  crop  of  drilled  barley,  the  bulk  of  which  I 
guessed  at  four  Waggon  loads  an  acre,  going  6ti  in  this  man- 
ner: Four  putting  in  ;  four  pitching  to  two  waggons;  four 
loading ;  ,stx  women  raking ;  two  boys  leading  the  horses ; 
six  men  driving  away  ;  fotifteen  at  the  stacks  eight  of 
which,  in  two  panies,  were  forking  in  holes  and  from  a 
scaffold,  as  the  stack  was  high ;  ten  waggons  and  thirty 
horses.  From  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  night  " 
they  cleared,  by  estimation,  twelve  or  thirteen  acres.  The 
drive  about  half  a  mile.  The  expense  is  heavy.  £acb 
man  (1800)  had  in  money  and  beer  about  7!.  for  the  har« 
vest;  if  we  cSiIl  this  five  weeks,  it  is  near  5s.  a  day  per 
man ;  hawkey,  &c.  &c.  will  make  it  up  5s. 

32  Men, 
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Sa  Men,  at  5$.         -  -       -  800 

6  Womeiiy        -  •  -  060 

fl  B07S9        «•        -  -        -  o    a    6 

30  Horses,  at  is.  6d.  *        •  2    j    o 

10  13    6 
We»  and  tear  lO  waggoiM»        *       05a 

13  Acres,  -  ^.10  18     6 

•  '  Per  acre,        -  «     •    o  16    9 

I  conceive  that  with  one-JK>rse  carriages  this  might  have 
been  done  much  cheaper. 

I  found  Mr.  Burton's  fields,  at  Langley,  clearing  un* 
der  the  following  arrangement : 

a  Pitchers,      _  a  Drivers, 

2  Iioaders,  4  Waggons, 

2  Rakers,  10  Horses, 

4  Unloading, 
and  cleared  la  acres  of  barley  a  day ;  36  loads ;  from  one-% 
Quarter  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile  distant,  and  some  even  a 
mile. 

Mr.  EvERXT,of  Caistor,  in  Fleg,  assigns  tcp  acres  per 
man:  Mr.  FRi^Kcis,  of  Martham,  the  same. 

Mr«  Birch am's  arrangement  on  his  farm  of  720  acres 
arable,  for  a  gang : 

2  Pitchers,  3  Waggpas, 

2  Loaders,  5  At  the  stack, 

a  Rafcen,,  boyg,  7  Horses, 

ft  Drivers^ 
Mr.  Johnson,  at  Thuming,  14  to  16  acres  per  man. 
Mr.  I>CRMiATE,  14  aeres  per  man. 
Mr.  Stvlsman,  17  acres  per  man. 
At  Houghton,  20  acres  per  nun. 
:  Mr.  Priest,  atBcsthorpe,  10  acres  per  man. 

10.  AwBs. 
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10.  Aamsif^^To  free  barley  from  the  awn,  in  yean  of 
crops  when  it  is  very  toagh  and  adhesive,  Mr.  B^van 
has  a  horse  rode  by  a  boy  repeatedly  over  the  floor  when 
six  to  eight  or  nine  inches  deep  in  barley,  and  it  ii  found 
efiei^ually  and  cheaply  to  free  it. 

11.  Malt. — In  1800  Mr.  Gilpin,  of  Heacham,  a 
considerable  inaltst£r»  bought  some  beautiful  barley  that 
had  not  received  a  drop  of  rain,  and  trying  a  small  parcel 
of  it,  found  it  malted  badly:  he  tried  a  riiost  uncommon 
experiment,  and  founded  upon  an  idea  very  contrary  to  all 
common  ones  on  the  subje6l :  he  kiln-dried  it  by  a  gentle 
heat,  watering  it  lightly  with  a  watering-pot  twic^e  or 
thrice,  six  hours  intervening ;  dried  it :  after  which  opera- 
tion it  malted  well,  every  grain  sprouting,  and  no  malt 
could  be  finer.  Hence  observes  the  very  intelligent  geii* 
deman*  from  whom  I  had  this  account,  it  is  evident  that 
a  good  shower  of  rain  in  harvest,  or  a  sweat  in  the  stack* 
is  beneficial  to  the  maltster. 

By  the  same  gentleman  it  was  remarked  to  me,  that 
malt  keeps  better  with  the  comb  in  it,  screening  whed 
wanted. 

The  best  trial  is  to  swim  it  in  water ;  all  that  swims  \t 
good  malt  ^  what  sinks,  is  barley  rather  than  nialr. 


SECT.    VI. — CLOVER.     SEEDS. 

I  PURSt7£  the  general  rotation  in  treating  of  these  crops. 
Seedsy  as  they  are  usually  called,  are  universally  sown  with 
barley  that  succeeds  turnips. 

Thirty  years  ago  they  had  for  some  time  found  their 
clover  crop  failing,  from  its  recurring  too  often;    this 

*  Maxbt  A1.1.XN,  Esq.  of  LyoDf 

caused 
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caused  the  Tariatlon  of  substituting  trefoil  for  one  round, 
and  the  clover  being  soWn  but  once  in  nine  yean,  the  evil 
was  removed; 

I  found  the  same  account  every  wherd  in  the  South  of 
the  county,  that  the  land  (whatever  the  soil)  was  what 
they  call  sick  of  clover.  Formerly  it  was  sown  every 
fourth  or  fifth  year ;  but  now  if  it  returns  so  often  it  fails, 
for  acres  together :  they  therefore  sow  clover  in  one  rounds 
and  then  substitute  white  clover  and  trefoil,  adding  a  little 
ray*grass,  but  as  Iltde  as  they  can  help.  Whether  the 
wheat  is  as  good  after  these  seeds  as  after  clover^  is  rather 
an.  unsettled  point.  In  discourse  with  Mr.  Burton,-  of 
Langley,  a  most  intelligent  observer,  upon  this  question^ 
be  said)  that  he  himself  got  as  good  wheat  after  white 
Dutch  as  after  red  clover,  but  that  he  believed  the  tru€l 
change  for  the  soil  would  be  to  sow  no  seeds  at  all ;  and 
be  shewed  me  a  large  field  of  red  clover^  part  of  which 
was  very  regular  and  good,  and  part  inferior :  the  former 
was  in  a  course  where  no  seeds  had  been  sown,  and  the 
latter  where  Dutch  and  trefoil  were  introduced :  a  strong 
confirmation  of  his  remark. 

Mr.  FowEL,  bf  Snetterton,  six  pecks  of  ray,  six  pohhds 
of  clover  or  trefoil,  four  of  white  clover,  for  two  years* 
I  recommended  him  to  try  chicory^  as  well  as  to  substitute 
cocksfoot  for  rayt  % 

The  land  around  Hinghanl  is  tired  of  prbducing  this 
crop,  and  causes  the  variation  of  sowing  ray^  trefoil,  and 
white  clover:  but  Mr.  Heath  has  sown  no  ray  of  late 
years,  for  he  has  found  it  injure  the  land,  so  that  be  never 
observes  such  good  wheat  after  it  as  after  other  grasses. 

About  Watton,  if  clover  alone^  ten  or  twelve  pound ; 
but  if  on  land  which  has  been  found  apt  to  fail,  eight 
pound  of  clover ;  six  or  eight  of  trefoil,  and  half  a  peck  of 
ray :  but  Mr.  Ro9INsom  has  a  bad  opinioa  of  ray,  espe« 

KORFOLK.]  Z  dally 
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cially  oa  heavy  land*  When  cows  are  to  cat  clover,  they- 
reckon  a  small  laixture  of  tay  beneficial,  to  prevent  hoving.. 
Clover  is  very  apt  to  die  in  the  winter ;  they  have  repeated 
it  so  often  that  the  land  is  sick;  this  has  occasioned  the 
aubscitution  of  trefoil,  ray,  and  white  clover. 

Upon  the  various  soils  near  Dereham,  towards  Bilney, 
:ind  the  adjoining  parishes,  ray  is  much  sown,  yet  does 
badly.  The  opinion  in  favour  of  it  lessens  gradually; 
they  admit  that  after  Midsummer  it  is  good  for  nothing. 

All  over  Earshani  hundred  the  land  is  sick  of  clover, 
so  that  it  will  not  stand  if  sown  oftener  than  once  in  eight 
or  ten  years.  White  Dutch,  trefoil,  &c.  are  substituted, 
but  the  wheat  is  not  equally  good  after  them. 

Over  the  hundred  of  Loddon  the  same  remark  is  appli- 
cable ;  they  use  as  little  ray-grass  as  may  be. 
.  Mr.THURTELL,  near  Yarmouth,  ventures  clover  not 
oftener  than  oi^ce  in  eight  years ;  substitutes  white  Dutch, 
trefoil,  and  ray'-grass;  but  he  thinks  that  land  tires  of 
diese  seeds  as  well  as  of  clover,  and  therefore  on  a  portion 
9f  his  land  omits  all,  and  sows  pease.  Mows  clover  twice 
— seeds  once. 

Mr.  Ev£RiT,  of  Caistor,  sows  clover  but  once  in  eight 
or  ten  years,  either  substituting  whjte  Dutch  and  trefoil, 
or  hauHing  it  of  seeds  entirely  :  he  mows  clover  twice  for 
hay,  and  the  wheat  is  the  better  for  such  mowing ;  re- 
marking at  the  same  time,  that  when  he  has  soiled  a  part 
of  a  field  of  tares  and  left  the  rest  for  wheat,  that  crop  has 
been  better  after  the  latter  than  after  the  former :  a  sure 
proof,  be  observed,  of  the  benefit  of  shading  the  ground. 

Mr.  Ferribr,  of  Hemsby,  finds  no  difference  in  his 
wheat,  whether  it  follows  clover  or  other  seeds. 

Mr.  SvBLEy.ef  South  Walsham,  thinks  that  nothing 
prepares  for  wheat  so  well  as  a  good  crop  of  clover. 
-   Mr.  Fran^is^  of  Martham,  has  found,   in  common 
,  •  withr 
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tVith  his  neighbours,  that  the  land  is  sick  of  clover ;  when 
he  baulks  it  by  substituting  pease,  then  the  four-shift  hus- 
bandry instead  of  their  usual  Fleg  five*shift,  turnips  com- 
ing after  the  wheat.  Having  no  marsh  or  meadows,  he 
always  keeps  a  layer  two  years,  which  is  convenient  also 
for  throwing  turnips:  puts  in  wheat  equally  on  one 
earth. 

Mr.  HoRNARD,  of  Ludbam,  is  not  ready  to  admit 
that  the  land  of  this  country  is  so  tired  of  clover  as  many 
are  ready  to  assert ;  and  he  instances  the  case  of  a  field 
which  to  his  knowledge  has  .been  28  years  in  the  common 
course,  sown  once  every  five  years ;  there  is  nothing  par- 
ticular in  the  soil,  and  the  last  crop  is  as  good  as  any  for- 
mer one. 

In  Happing  hundred  I  find  the  approach  of  a  change  in 
pra£lice :  they  admit  at  Catfield,  that  if  clover  recurs  too 
often  the  land  will  not  vield  it,  but  their  method  is  not  an 
alternate  substitution  of  other  seeds,  or  baulking  the  land 
for  a  round,  but  to  take  a  six  course  shift  instead  of  a  five, 
and  mixing  white  clover  and  trefoil  and  ray,  by  which  two 
precautions  they  succeed  well.  The  clover  is  often  mown 
twice  for  want  of  hay,  fed  the  second  year ;  it  is  of  great 
importance,  for  there  is  no  natural  grass  in  the  whole  hun- 
dred, or  next  to  none ;  all  arable  and  commons.  Such  as 
sow  their  land  in  five-shifts,  cultivate  vetches  for  soiling 
their  teams. 

Mr.  Wiseman,  of  Happsborough,  relies  chiefly  on 
white  clover,  preferring  it  to  any  other :  sows  nineteen 
pound  an  acre,  though  twelve  the  common  quantity  ;  ic 
makes  the  best  of  hay,  and  he  gets  two  waggon  loads  an 
acre. . 

Mr.  Cubit,  at  Honing,  ten  pound  of  red  clover,  three 
or  four  pound  of  while,  and  on  the  stronger  soils  a  quarter 
to  half  a  peck  of  rgy-giass,  ibr.  two  years  \  the  first  year 

s  2  he 
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he  mows  once,  and  feeds  the  second  growth  ;  the  second 
year  feeds  all :  on  strong  land  he  ploughs  after  the  first 
feeding  of  the  second  year,  and  sows  back-whent  to  plough 
under  for  wheat ;  but  on  light  land  he  rifflts  the  lay,  or 
else  scales  it  thin ;  after  harvest  harrows  well,  ploughs 
^lean,  and  dibbles  wheat.  Red  clover  never  fails  with  him, 
if  sown  only  once  in  six  years. 

Mr.  Marcateson,  of  North  Walsham,  very  rarely 
misses  of  clover  in  the  six-shift  husbandry  ;  if  it  does  fail 
the  loss  is  great,  for  he  thinks  trefoil  very  uncertain  (or 
bay ;  when  it  does  happen,  the  clover  of  the  next  course  is 
sure  to  be  good.  The  first  growth  of  the  first  year  is 
always  mown ;  the  second  fed,  as  well  as  the  second  year. 
There  will  in  the  second  year  be  as  much  grass  upon  one 
acre  mown  only  once  the  first  year,  as  on  three  acres  that 
were  mown  twice :  this  is  a  remarkable  observation,  and 
goes  directly  to  the  point  of  mowing  or  feeding  new  lay& 
of  permanent  grass. 

Mr.  Dyble,  of  Scotter,  does  not  find  that  land  sickens 
..of  clpver  in  the  six-shift  husbandry  ;  sows  clover-suckling 
and  t-ay  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Palgrave,  at  Cohtshal,  has  sown  his  seeds  on 
the  barley,  after  it  was  up,  but  it  did  not  succeed  for  want 
of  rain.  He  sows  only  red  and  white  then,  and  after  bar* 
vest,  the  ray,  on  the  first  rain  coming;  by  this  means  it  is 
backwarder  when  the  clover  is  mown :  in  the  common 
management,  the  ray  is  in  seed  when  the  clover  is  in  blos^ 
som,  which  damages  the  hay,  besides  the  land  being  loaded 
with  perliaps  a  sack  an  acre  of  the  seed,  which  hurts  tlie 
clovers  of  the  second  year.  On  tlie  whole,  however,  he 
hates  ray-grass^  and  has  for  three  years  omitted  it ;  but 
candidly  owns  that  his  success  has  not  been  good. 

Above  thirty  yean  ago,  clover  from  Norwich  to  Yar*' 
mouth,  was  very  generally  mown  twice  2.  and  as  general  zxk 
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opitiion»  founded  on  much  experience^  that  the  wheat  foU 
lowing  was  better  than  after  feeding* 

Mr.  Laytom,  of  East  Norfolk,  was  clear  from  nu* 
merous.  observations,  that  clover  mown  twice  for  bay, 
gave  better  wheat  than  clover  fed,  by  the  difference  of  a 
small  coat  of  dung :  the  soil  sandy.  He  attributed  the  cf> 
fcH  to  covering  the  soil  from  the  sun. 

**  In  Ease  Norfolk  it  is  universally  made  into  large  cocks^ 
as  soon  as  it  is  weathered  enbugh  to  prevent  its  damaging 
in  these  cocks ;  in  which  it  frequently  stands  a  week,  or 
perhaps  a  fortnight*  The  leaf  and  the  heads  are  thus  &avcd 
before  it  become  too  crisp  ;  but  heavy  rains  do  it  injury  in 
this  state." — Marshaih 

The  trlfolium  procumbenSf  called  red  suckling,  cultivated 
about  Norwich  for  the  profit  of  the  seed,  as  it  yields  a 
large  quantity :  said  not  to  have  any  merit  comparable  to 
clover  or  to  trefoil. 

Mr.  Repton,  at  Oxnead,  twelve  pound  of  clover, 
three  pound  of  white  suckling,  and  half  a  peck  of  ray- 
grass;  clover  will  not  stand  the  second  year,  but  the 
white  and  the  ray  succeed. 

About  Aylesham  the  land  is  sick  of  clover* 

Mr*  Reeves,  of  Heveringland,  changes  his  rounds  from 
clover  to  trefoil  and  suckling ;  when  it  fails,  takes  pease. 

Mr.  BiRCHAM,  of  Hackford,  finds  that  clover  fails  if 
sown  oftener  than  once  in  twelve  years :  he  was  in  the 
four-shift  course,  but  the  land  grew  quite  sick  of  clover : 
sow  in  one  round  are  substituted  one  peck  of  trefoil,  two 
pecks  of  ray,  and  three  or  four  pound  of  white  Dutch. 
Whetlier  these,  or  clover  and  ray,  they  are  all  for  two 
years. 

Mr.  JoHNSoM,  of  Thurning,  finds,  that  clover  has  long 

worn  out  the  second  year,  but  now  half  of  it  is  lost  even 

the  first*    His  substitutes  are  white  suckling,  black  non* 

s  3  such 
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sach  (trefoil)  9  and  ray.grass.  He  does  not  like  trefoil, 
bat  ray-grass  much :  it  makes  the  best  of  havy  and  if  kept 
£sd  very  close,  it  is  good  all  the  summer,  carrying  much 
stock,  which  secures  corn.  He  conceives  that  clover  itself 
is  not  so  good  as  ray,  as  he  remarks  that  cacde  feed  down 
the  borders  when  turned  to  clover  much  sooner  and  closer 
than  they  do  when  in  ray-grass  fields.  After  drilliog  his 
barley  he  harrows,  rolls,  and  sows  one  bushel  of  ray,  seven 
pound  of  clover,  four  pound  of  white.  Mows  the.  firsc 
growth,  feeds  the  second,  and  the  second  year. 

Mr.  England,  of  fiinbam,  red  clover,  one  round, 
and  trefoil  and  white  the  other ;  ray-grass,  one  peck  with 
'either:  if  any  thing  like  a  failure,  which  thus  rarely  hap* 
pens,  takes  it  up  the  first  year,  instead  of  leaving  it  two. 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wighton,  alternate  rounds;  clover, 
one  course,  and  trefoil,  white  and  ray,  the  other;  but 
bpth  for  two  years,  if  they  will  stand:  intends  the  red 
clover  only  for  one  year.  He  has  a  great  opinion  of  ray- 
grass,  thinking  it  the  best  gn^ss  they  sow,  and  gets  as  good 
corn  after  it,  as  after  any  other.  He  finds  that  trefoil  stands 
a  drought  better  than  either  red  or  white  clover. 

Mr.  M.  Hill,  gib.  of  clover  ;  31b.  of  trefoil ;  61b.  of 
white  Dutch ;  and  from  one-quarter  of  a  peck  to  two  pecks 
of  ray :  but  his  land  Is  very  sick  of  clover.  He  leaves  the 
layer  two  years,  breaking  up  part  by  a  bastard  fallow,  and 
kaving  part  for  one  earth  on  the  flag.  In  the  consump- 
tion>  prefers  mowing  one  year  and  feeding  the  second* 
He  has  made  otiservatioos  on  the  comparison  of  mowing 
and  feeding,  and  thinks  the  difference  not  striking  in  the 
wheat;  but  Jias  remarked,  that  seeds  broken  up  the ^rst 
year  after  mowing,  have  yielded  as  good  wheat  as  the  se- 
cond year's  seed,  though  manured.  This  is  curious;  but, 
quere^  whether  the  clover  did  not  predominate  in  one  case 
^ni  the  ray  in  the  other  ? 

Ill 
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In  some  cases^  when  his  seeds  fail,  he  lets  his  two 
years  layer  remain  three^  breaking  np  the  failing  land  for 
other  crops :  and  he  remarks,  that  the  fields  which  are  thns 
left  three,  and,  even  in  some  few  instances,  four,  instead 
of  two  years,  he  breaks  up  with  a  much  better  prospeft  of 
roccess,  than  if  they  had  been  laid  only  the  usual  time. 

Time  of  sowing.^^Mr.  PuRDis,  of  Eggmore,  was  re- 
commended by  a  friend,  whose  management  he  bad  seen 
and  approved',  to  sow  his  seeds  at  twice :  half  of  each  sort 
(white  and  red  clover,  and  ray),  at.  the  time  of  sowing 
barley ;  and  the  other  half  before  the  rollers  in  going  ov&r 
the  young  crop :  and  this  praAice  he  intends  to  pursue  in 
future.  He  thinks  it  will  give  them  a  better  chance  of 
succeeding.  He  has  600  acres  of  seeds :  he  sows  the  great 
quantity  of  141b.  an  acre  of  white  clover,  81b.  of  red,  and 
one  bushel  of  ray-grass.  The  last  he  esteems  much  in 
spring ;  and  when  an  observation  was  made  against  it,  said, 
that  in  April  and  May  he  had  3000  sheep  that  found  the 
excellence  of  it. 

In  1784,  registering  the  husbandry  of  the  spirited  cuU 
tivator  of  Holkham,  it  is  remarked,  that  **  those  who  have 
been  conversant  in  the  husbandry  of  old  improved  coun- 
tries, know  that  a  common  complaint  is  the  failure  of  red 
clover.  Ir  has  been  sown  so  repeatedly,  that  the  land  is 
said  to  be  surfeited  with  it.  In  the  same  discridl  it  comes 
to  nothing  on  the  old  improved  lands,  yet  yields  immense 
crops  on  any  accidental  spot,  where  never,  or  rarely 
sown  before."  The  observation  is  so  common,  that  no" 
doubt  can  remain  of  the  fa<5l ;  however,  it  may  be  attribut- 
ed to  certain  methods  in  management  pursued  in  this  coun- 
ty.  Pease  and  tares  had  been  tried  as  substitutes,  but  they 
are  tillage  crops,  and  what  these  thin  soils,  harassed  with 
the  )>Iough,  want,  is  rest.  Mr.  Coke  turned  his  views  to  a 
diflereot  and  better  quarter,    to  other  artificial   grasses, 

s  4  which 
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\vhich  Would  answer  the  same  purpose  as  clover  and  nljr^ 
grass.  I  had  recommended  to  hitiiy  on  a  former  occa- 
sion*, trefoil,  white  clover,  cow-grass,  rib^grass,  and 
burnet,  Mr.  Coke  applied  them  with  no  inconsiderablo 
sagacity  to  the  present  purpose,  and  that  the  ex|>ei]ment 
might  not  be  delusive^  tried  them  spiritedly  upon  30  acres 
in  the  middle  of  a  large  piece,  laid  with  clover  and  ray* 
grass.  The  quantities  of  seed  he  has  found  will  vary  ^c* 
cording  to  circumstances;  but  in  general. 

Of  cow-grass  -  8  to  iolb« 

White  clover        ^  -         5  to    8  lb. 

Kib  -  *  5  to     8 lb. 

Burnet  -  -      5  to  12  lb. 

Trefoil  -  ^  5  to    81b. 

ficcording  to  the  price,  and  also  the  intended  duration  of 
the  lay.  The  success  of  the  first  trial  induced  him  to  lay 
down  a  yet  larger  space  the  second  year.  And  the  third 
(vvjth  the  barley  of  the  last  spring),  no  fewer  than  221 
acres:  this  is,  in  truth,  doing  justice  to  a  new  husban-r 
dry.  Mr.  CoKR  has 'found  that  those  seeds  fill  the  land 
completely  with  plants,  which  are  abiding  two,  and  even 
three  years ;  and  how  much  longer  they  may  last,  is  more 
than  he  can  pronounce,  as  their  appearance  is  yet  as  good 
as  cverl  I  rode  over  all  tlie  pieces,  and  never  saw  a  finer 
qr  more  regular  plant  than  they  txhibired.  And  he  has, 
on  several  occasions,  remarked,  that  sheep  give  a  prefe« 
rence  to  these  grasses,  whenever  sown  in  the  same  field 
with  plover  and  ray-grass." 

In  regard  to  the  continuance  of  these  trials,  some  of  the 
pastures  now  remain,  and  are  as  fine  as  the  soil  will  yield; 
thick,  plean,  andsweer. 

*  It  was  on  finding  a  second  crop  of  turnips  in  succession  on  the  lawn  ^ciog 
t|ie  south  front,  as  9  preparation  for  grass ;  naming  those  planti,  which  were 
accordirgly  sown,  and  have  ever  since  succeeded  well  |  and  now  ten  ^ 
f  cry  fine'iuri^ 

Mr, 
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Mn  Coke  considers  hard  stock iag  the  seeds  as  the  best 
preparation  for  wheat,  and  the  safest  means  of  saving  the 
expense  of  oilcake. — Sound  do£lrine,  adds  Mr.  M.  Hill. 

Mr.  H.  Blythe,  of  Burnhain,  finds  his  land  sick  of- 
red  clover,  and  therefore  sows  it  in  ahernace  rounds  with 
ray,  and  also  with  the  trefoil  and  white  clover  of  the  other 
xound.  Rests  two  years,  feeding  most  of  the  layers 
through  both. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Stanhow,  does  not  like  white  clover ; 
he  thinks  it  a  bitter  food,  and  that  slteep  do  not  eat  it. 
kindly;  so  that  while  much  food  seems  to  be  on  the 
ground,  stock  do  badly.  This  is  an  uncommon  opinion, 
but  I  remember  Mr.  Bake  well  srstrting  the  same  idea. 

Mr.  DuRSGATE  finding  his  land  sick  of  clover,  sows 
it  alternately,  a  round  with,  and  a  round  without,  substi* 
toting  white  clover  and  trefoil ;  ray-grass  with  both  :  no 
doing  without  that;  all  other  seeds  should  come  but  once 
in  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Mr.  RisHTON,  at  Thornham,  clover  one  round  in  the 
&>ur-shift  husbandry,  and  other  seeds  alternately  :  finds  1st* 
tie  difierence  in  the  wheat. 

Mr.  Styleman,  at  Snettisham,  sows  seeds  for  a  two 
years  lay;  clover,  lalb.  one  round,  and  in  the  next,  tre* 
foil,  61b.  white  clover,  41b.  and  half  a  bushel  of  ray« 
grass ;  in  which  system  clover  stands. 

At  Hillingdon  the  land  is  sic)c  of  clover,  and  therefore 
the  seeds  are  varied  alternately  by  trefoil  and  white  Dutch* 
^Ib.  of  red  clover,  41b.  of  trefoil,  or  white,  and  one-quar- 
ter or  half  a  bushel  of  ray :  variation,  81b.  trefoil,  4lb«  of 
white,  with  the  ray.  If  it  is  good  enough  to  come  to  the 
scythe^  it  is  all  mown  the  first  growth. 

At  Grimstone  it  is  no  wonder  the  land  is  sick  of  clover, 
for  they  are  in  the fonr*shift  husbandry:  they  vary  it  witU 
tfpfoil  and  white  Dotch  alternately. 

AO 
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All  round  Downham  th«  land,  in  some  measure,  sick 
of  clover;  and  in  that  case,  their  variations  are  vetches, 
and  by  some,  potatoes.  Also  sowing  white  clover,  trefoil, 
and  ray  grass,  leaving  it  two  or  three  years,  and  breaking 
isp  for  pease. 

At  Besthorpe,  tired  of  clover ;  change  it  for  trefoil^  if 
it  stands*  mow  the  first  growth  for  hay,  and  the  second 
often  for  seed. 

In  Marshland  I  saw  many  very  fine  crops  of  pure  red 
clover,  and  the  malady,  of  the  land  being  sick  of  it,  is  un« 
known.  Mr.  Dennis;  ofWigonhalJ,  St.  Maries,  sows 
It  on  his  wheat  in  the  spring,  eating  off  the  crop  and  har- 
rowing well,  before  and  after  sowing  the  clover,  and  is 
sure  to  succeed :  mows  it  twice  for  hay,  and  the  best  of 
all  their  wheats  succeed^^gets  six  coombs  an  acre. 
'  From  the  preceding  notes  it  appears,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  which  have  for  some  years  been  found 
in  the  Norfolk  husbandry,  has  been  the  failure  of  clover. 
I  have  often  heard  this,  as  a  general  fa£l,  denied  by  men 
wliose  praAice  ought  to  have  taught  them  better :  in  the 
common  management  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  h&p 
and  it  well  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  the  far- 
mers of  this  respe£lable  county,  whether  there  may  not  be 
devised  some  methods,  beyond  those  already  tried,  to  cor«- 
XC&  the  evil. 

An  observation  1  made,  during  nine  years  that  I  was 
in  the  constant  habit  of  viewing  the  farm  of  Mr.  Ar- 
BUTHNOT,  in  Surrey,  may  here  merit  some  attention. 
When  he  began  to  farm,  the  land  was  sick  of  clover,  in- 
somuch, that  it  was  almost  sure  to  fail,  from  having  been* 
perhaps  for  a  century,  sown  every  four  or  five  years. 
My  friend  adopted  the  course  of — i.  beans;  a.  i^htat; 
3.  clover,  in  tvlrich  it  occorred  once  in  three  years,  and 

fh0 
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the  farmers  predided  an  absolute  failure:  I  viewed  three 
courses,  and  belter  crops,  of  pure  red  clover,  were  never 
gained.  He  began  widi  ploughing  treble  the  depth  of 
that  to  which  the  land  had  been  usua%  stirred,  and  he 
manured  v^y  amply  for  every  crop  of  beans,  partly  with 
night  soil,  from  London.  In  what  degree  the  success 
;irose  from  depth  of  tillagie,  and  in  what  degree  from  a 
variation  in  manuring,  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  the  ex- 
periment proved  that  these  agents  were  equal  to  the  curt 
of  the  malady. 

Some  farmers  in  Norfolk,  as  appears  in  the  Notes  upon 
Tillage,  have  moved  out  of  the  common  sphere,  and  ven- 
tured to  plough  deeper  than  their  predecessors  ;  nor  have 
they  found  any  inconvenience  in  so  doing.  It  merits  con-' 
sideration,  whether  this  pradiice  will  not  prove  in  some 
measure  a  remedy  to  the  failure  of  clover.  As  to  ma- 
nuring, and  especially  in  great  variations,  the  means  art 
generally  limited,  and  a  change  in  this  respe£t,  however 
desirable,  is  rarely  in  their  power. 

The  only  efFcdkive  remedy  hitherto  practised,  is  that  of " 
omitting  clover  altogether,  for  one  or  two  rounds,  which 
points  out  the  great  importance  of  introducing  as  many 
new  artificial  grasses  as  possible. 

RAY-GRASS. 

Mr.  Salter,  oi  Winborough,  on  various  loams  called 
heavy,  and  some  are  so,  sows  but  little. — fFe  carCt  sow  too 
little  \  perhaps  none  would  be  better. 

Mr.  M.  Hill  thinks  that  the  common  prejudice  against 
ray-grass  arises  from  a  mistaken  pradlice;  approves  the  use, 
but  not  the  abuse  of  it.  Whenever  it  is  sown  for  feeding, 
he  particularly  recommends  the  bare  feeding  in  the  spring ; 
if  suffered  to  grow  more  than  two  Inches  long,  it  will 
imperceptibly  rise  and  run  to  bent,  and  then  only  it  is  in- 
jurious. 

Walking  over  Mr.  Monev*s  farm  at  Rainham,  with 
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Mr.  Htll,  I  remarked,  th^t  ray  had  been  sown  with 
clover^  on  a  soil  perfeflly  adapted  to  the  latter  ptant ;  and 
condemning  tlic  praflice,  Mr.  Hill  agreed,  and  made 
an  observation  that  deserves  noting :  ray  is  sown  with  the 
clover,  and  if  from  a  bad  delivery  of  the  seed,  from  the 
wind  driving  the  lightest  further,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
loroe  of  the  land  nusses  its  plant  of  ray  ;  the  clover  in 
soch  spots  is  much  more  vigorous ;  a  sure  proof  of  the 
exhausting  quality  of  the  ray. 

Mr.  Coke,  on  his  fine  farm  at  Holkham,  used  to  sow 
ray-graiss  with  sainfoin,  but  has  left  off  the  pra£tice,  and 
in  general  sows  as  little  as  possible  of  the  grass,  being  con* 
Tinced  that  it  exhausts ;  his  corn  is  not  so  good  after  it, 
»  where  it  has  not  been  sown. 

Mr»  OvERMAK  had  half  a  field  sown  with  ray,  trefoil 
and  white  clover ;  the  other  half  with  the  two  latter  plants 
only.  When  the  whole  was  broken  up  for  wheat,  the 
crop  was  much  the  better  where  no  ray  bad  been  sown : 
the  difference  so  great  a^  to  be  visible  at  the  distance  of  half 
3  mile. 

Mr.  Haver's  bailiff  observed  to  me,  that  the  less  ray* 
grass  is  sown  the  better,  as  he  never  found  it  kind  for 
wheat :  pease  do  better  on  it, 

BURNET 

Was  introducetl  at  Stoke  35  years  ago,  as  I  then  regis-* 
tcred,  with  great  success  j  but  it  never  made  any  progress, 
tlioughit  yj^klcd  luxuriant  food  for  many  horses  in  February, 

The  reputation  of  this  plant  made  so  much  noise  in  the 
world,  that  Mr.  Coke  formed  an  experiment  at  Holk- 
ham,  to  examine  carefully  its  merits,  and,  with  the  spirit 
that  characterizes  his  husbandry,  sowed  40  acres,  mixing 
a  small  quantity  of  white  clover  and  rib-grass  with  it. — 
The  result  was  as  decisive  as  can  be  imagined  ^  the  field 
)ia^  been  f\illy  and  incessantly  stocked  with  sheepi  an4  was 
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constantly  pared  as  close  to  the  ground,  as  a  favourite  spot 
iu  a  pasture  is  by  horses. 

Mr.  Bevan  has  found  burner  to  be  the  most  whole* 
some  food  for  sheep,  in  a  wee  spring,  and  a  certain  remedy 
for  the  flux. 

1802.  He  continues  of  the  same  opinion,  and  is  never 
without  20  acres  of  it. 

COCKSFOOT. 

Sir  MoRDAUNT  Martin,  in  1788,  ofescrving,  bjr 
an  experiment,  that  this  grass  grew  four  inches  in  less 
than  three  days,  determined  to  attend  more  panicularty 
to  it:  he  remarked,  that  when  sheep  were  let  oat  of 
a  fold,  they  ran  over  every  thing,  to  get  at  a  baulk  that 
was  full  of  it,  and  there  ate  it  in  preference  to  other 
grasses.  In  some  parts  of  NorfDJk  it  is  called  cow's  grass, 
from  their  being  very  fond  of  it.  He  begap  to  cultivate  h  ia 
1794.  It  grows  at  Midsummer,  in  a  drought,  when  every 
thing  else  is  burnt  up.  He  sows  it  with  nonsuch,  instead 
of  ray-grass,  and  finds  it  much  more  profitable. 

Mr.  Overman,  observing  the  eagerness  with  which 
sheep,  when  let  into  a  field  at  Burnham-market  that  had 
some  cocksfoot  grass  in  it,  ran  over  ray-grass,  and  every 
thing  else,  to  get  a  bite  of  this  plant,  thought  it  worth 
cultivating,  and  sowed  about  an  acre,  on  the  dry  gravelly 
part  of  his  farm,  ju&t  above  the  marsh.  This  spot  was 
the  only  one,  in  a  large  field,  that  did  not  burn  in  the  se- 
vere drought  of  1800,  and  convinced  him  of  the  excel* 
lence  of  the  grass. 

This  gentleman,  shewing  me  a  beautiful  crop  of  drilled 
wheat,  whFch  could  scarcely  be  estimated  at  less  than  four 
quarters  and  a  half  per  acre,  pointed  out  a  part  of  the  fieU, 
superior,  if  any  thing,  to  the  rest ;  and  said  it  was  an  experi- 
ment on  the  cocksfoot  grass :  he  had  found  it  an  excellent 
plant  for  sheep,  but  having  examined  the  roots,  perceived 
them  lo  be  so  strong,  that  he  had  some  suspicion  they 
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might  exhaust  the  land^  and  therefore  sowed  this  piece 
for  a  trial :  the  result  has  satisfied  him  that  all  apprehen-* 
sion  of  the  kind  was  ill  founded,  and  he  intends  substi* 
tuting  it  for  ray-grass. 

Observation, — I  have  cultivated  this  grass  on  a  large 
scale  for  many  years,  and  have  fouBd  it  of  great  use.  It 
is  a  most  valuable  plant  when  kept  close  fed. 

CHICORY. 

Through  all  the  southern  discrid^  of  West  Norfolk, 
io  which  are  great  trails  of  poor  sand,  the  layers, 
quite  contemptible,  I  was  petrified  to  see  spontaneous 
plants  of  luxuriant  chicory,  pointing  out  what  nature  is 
ready  to  perform,  were  she  assisted  by  adapting  the  plants 
to  the  soil.  Here  are  thousands  of  acres  which  would, 
without  other  expense  than  that  of  a  few  shillings  per  acre 
in  seed,  be  doubled  and  trebled  in  value ;  and  were  such 
layer  fed  by  sheep,  without  folding  from  it,  the  succeeding 
crops  of  corn  would  be  as  superior  to  the  present  pro* 
•  duSs,  as  the  number  of  sheep  kept  would  exceed  the 
present  stock.  If  such  lands  are  so  open,  that  folding  is 
vally  necessary,  let  it  be  where  the  flock  is  fed  on  the 
layer,  and  this  would  open  the  farmers'  eyes  to  the  vast 
importance  of  changing  their  grasses.  The  common  meU 
lilot  is  another  plant  luxuriantly  indigenous  on  the  same 
poor  soils ;  yields  seed  plentifully,  is  much  alFefled  by 
sheep,  and  would  work  great  improvements,  though  not 
equal  to  chicory :  but  nobody  makes  the  trial  of  either, 
though  I  have  incessantly,  for  twelve  years,  been  urging 
the  farming  vfox\\j  m  iht  jlnnah  of  jfgriculturey  to  open 
their  eyes  to  the  value  of  these  and  other  native  plants, 
far  exceeding  that  exhausting  one  of  ray^grass. 

Crossed  a  large  field  of  turnips,  of  Mr.  TwisT,  at 
Bretenham;  a  miserably  poor  crop,  with  spontaneous 
plants  of  chicory,  seeded,  three  feet  high,  and,  had  it  beeo 
cut  at  the  proper  ages,  would  have  out^weighed  any  of 
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the  turnips  it  grew  amongst,  though,  I  suppose,  hoed  off 
when  the  turnips  were  set  out. 

Mr.  Bet  AN  sowed  an  acre  of  poor  sand,  worth  not 
more  than  is.  6d.  rent,  with  chicory,  in  1793,  and  the 
next  year  it  produced  7I.  los.  in  seed. 

In  company  with  the  Member  for  the  County,  at  Swaf- 
ham,  on  the  191)1  of  June,  we  coold  get  nothing  but  salt 
butter.  I  hope  the  farmers  there  have  found  out  that  chi* 
cory  is  not  worthy  of  attention. 

Observation. — I  have  taken  several  opportunities  of  re- 
commending this  grass  in  Norfolk.  On  large  trads  of 
poor  land  in  that  county,  I  am  confident  it  would  increase 
the  produce  ten-fold,  and  it  well  merits  trial  on  every  soil 
in  it.  The  ofc^efiion,  which  has  been  founded  on  its  not 
being  easily  extirpated,  is  of  no  importance,  for  tares 
,  should  be  sown  after  it  on  some  soils,  and  turnips  on  others, 
in  which  system  its  destru&ion  is  unquestioned. 


SECT.    VII. — WHEAT. 

This  is  in  general  the  crop  for  which  seeds  of  various 
sorts  are  the  preparation.  The  notes  may  be  thus  arranged : 
I.  Course ;  13.  Tathing,  or  feeding  tur^^ 

a.  Tillage ;  nips  on  wheat ; 

3.  Son  of  Wheat;  14.  Mildew; 

4.  Time  of  sowing;  15.  Smut; 

5.  Quantity  of  seed ;  16.  Roots  of  wheat ; 

6.  Steeping;  17.  Reaping; 

7.  Dibbling;  18.  Stubbles; 

8.  Drilling;  19.  Produce; 

9.  Depth;  20.  Profir,    compared   with 
10.  Sown  with  turnips ;  that  of  oats ; 


II.  Feeding;  ai.  Price. 

1%.  Hoeing; 


Ceurse. 
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Course. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Hqste,  on  the  strong  soils  of 
Goodwicky  which  require  hollo w-drainingt  ploughs  up  his 
itcood  years*  clover  lay  after  the  first  crop,  a  clean  earth ; 
harrows  well,  then  cross-ploughs  clean,  and  harrowing 
again,  gives  a  third  earth,  and  fresh  harrowing  for  drilling 
ttie  seed  ;  throwing  the  surface  into  stitcAes  or  lamts^  jusc 
of  the  proper  breadth  for  one  movement  of  the  drill  plough^ 
the  horse  treading  only  in  the  furrows.  Two  clean  eanhs 
ind  much  harrowing,  therefore,  are  incurred  for  the  sake 
oC drilling:  and  Mr.  Hoste  is  clear,  that  on  his  8ti£Fland 
it  cannot  be  drilled  well  on  a  single  earth,  as  in  the  Holk*^ 
bam  district. 

Mr.  Overman,  of  Burnham,  shewed  me  a  field  of 
Tcry  fine  wheat,  perfe£lly  clean,  drilled  on  a  six  years 
byer ;  he  remarked,  that  it  wag  laid  down  positively  free 
firom  spear-grass,  and  when  that  is  the  case,  you  will  find 
it  clean  after  six  years,  as  well  as  after  two, 

,Mr.  Francis,  of  Martham,  when  he  keeps  a  layer 
two  years,  puts  in  wheat  equally  on  one  earth:  he  has  set 
it  in  the  same  mauner  on  a  three  yeai-s  layei*,  the  crop  very 
fine,  and  got  great  oats  after  it. 

Tillage. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstanced  of 
(he  Norfolk  husbandry,  and  the  mdst  difficult  to  account 
for,  is  the  system,  very  com^nion,  of  ploughing  a  lay  in- 
tended for  wfiear,  three  or  four  times,  beginning  in  Jut2e 
or  July.  In  SufFoIk,  and  in  other  well  cultivated  counties  • 
where  the  soil  is  good,  no  preparation  fiir  wheat  is  better 
than  clover  ploughed  once  at  sowing  time.  In  this  coun- 
try, on  our  goods  lands,  we  never  think  of  giving  mofe 
tillage,  and  get  as  fine  crops  as  can  be  seen :  now^  the  nc-< 
cessity  of  tearing  a  loose  soil  in  pieces,  the  fault  of  which 
n  too  great  looseness,  while  no  such  necessity  exists  on 
much  stiffer  soils,  appears  to  be  quite  a  paradox.  I  made' 
particular  inquiries  of  Mr.  Coke  oa  tliis  pointy  and  found 
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tiiat  he  had  tried  it  experimentally  several  rimes,  on  clover 
and  ray-grass  lays  two  and  three  years  old,  and  that  the  su« 
periority  was  regular  and  great  in  fovour  of  the  tillage  I 
have  described.  Such  being  the  case,  all  we  can  do  is  to 
reason  upon  it,  and  reconcile  it  to  principles  i  for  agricul- 
ture can  never  become  a  science  while  irreconcileable  fadb 
exist. 

There  appear  to  be  three  ways 'of  accounting  for  it  :*— 
first,  by  supposing  the  land,  from  laying  so  long,  abounds 
with  the  red  or  wyer  worm,  and  that  the  ploughing  and 
harrowing  given  to  prepare  the  land,  destroy  or  check 
them  so  much  as  to  lessen  greatly  their  depredations :  the  . 
second,  that  tlie  ray-grass,  if  ploughed  but  once  in  this 
loose  soil,  where  tillage  is  given  very  shallow,  is  not 
destroyed  by  one  ploughing,  but  rather  encouraged  to  ve- 
getate stronger,  as  if  hone-hoed ;  and  by  its  growth  checks 
the  progress  of  the  wheat:  lastly,  we  may  conjeAure, 
that,  on  these  light  soils  which  have  been  surfeited  with 
clover,  the  plant  of  that  grass  is  thin  and  weak,  and  nearly 
worn  out  in  two  or  three  years:  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  the  i^ay-grass  and  weeds  only  remaining,  which 
every  one  knows  afibrd  little  manure  in  their  roots  to  the 
wlteat,  which  red  clover  does  very  amply.  In  this  case» 
more  good  may  result  from  destroying  them  by  tillage, 
than  can  arise  from  turning  them  under  at  one  ploughing* 
But,  in  richer  soils,  when  unmixed  with  ray-grass,  it  is 
exceedingly  great,  and  proves  a  most  ample  manuring. 
The  cfkSt  we  are  considering,  may  be  partly  owing  to 
all  these  reasons.  With  such  consideration,  is  the  husban- 
dry good  ?  I  shall  not  hesitate  in  declaring  against  it :  any 
circumstance  that  drives  a  man  to  give  such  summer  tillage, 
in  order  to  loosen  a  soil,  the  principal  fault  of  which  is  too 
great  friability ;  and  the  charadleristic  of  its  improvement, 
giving  it  tenacity  by  clay*  and  the  treading  and  kneading 
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of  bullocks  atid  sheep,  in  the  winter  feeding*  of  tornips ; 
any  sach  system  is  repugnant  to  thsu  just  theory  which  is 
the  child,  and  ought  to  be  the  parent,  of  pradice:  it  re« 
suits  from,  and  ought  to  rcgulane  ic«  To  see  wheat  thriv- 
ing adaiirably  on  sti£F  soib  with  one  ploughmg,  aod  to  be 
told'  that  four  ace  necessary  on  Ug^t  ones,  is  a  contradic- 
tion to  common  sense.  And  yet  the  fa£t  certainly  is  so, 
whib  an  old  ray-grass  layer  is  alone  in  question.  How 
avoid  the  evil  ?  By  dibbling  pease  upon  the  lay  on  one 
ploughing,  and  taking  the  wheat  after  the  pease.  I  have 
Iktk  doubt  of  thtt  avoiding  the  mischief.  Anodier  mode 
0,  to  felbw  Mr.  CoK£'s  husbandry  of  grasses,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  ray,  in  which  method,  I  am  of  opinion  (bar- 
ring the  red  worm)^  that  one  earth  would  give  better  wheat 
than  more.  And  his  own  course  of  crops,  already  in- 
serted, proves  that  this  method  will  do.  For,  however 
useful,  and  even  necessary  in  some  cases,  ray-grass  xnay^ 
be,  never  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  comparatively  an  ex- 
hausting plant,  and  not  the  best  preparation  for  com. — 
Either  of  these  modes  is  consistent  with  the  nature  and 
charaAer  of  the  soil,  the  great  feature  of  which,  is  the 
want  of  tenacity ;  but  the  pradtice  now  punued,  coincides 
with  noother  idea  but  the  want  of  friability.— iV«/^,/«  1784. 

Nothing  is  more  injurious,  in  Mr.  Thurtell's  opi- 
nion, than  to  give  any  previous  tillage,  commonly  called 
a  bastard  fallow,  to  a  layer  for  wheat :  this  husbandry, 
once  so  common,  he  says,  is  quite  done  with. 

It  Viy,  however,  almost  universal  in  the  northern  part  of 
Happing  hundred,  to  North  Walsham,  and  also  about 
Aylesham» 

Mr.  Cubit,  of  Honing,  set  wheat  on  the  flag  for  many 
years,  but  found  it  better  to  rise  baulk  or  riffle,  and  the 
crops  cleaner.     He  sets  about  half  his  crop. . 

Mr.MARGATSSON,   of  North  Walriiam^  breaks  up 
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the  dlcHKls  of  the  second  year,  by  riffling  before  barest ; 
he  harrows  down,  and  ploughs  as  fleet  as  he  can;  affter 
that,  a  full  pitch  for  dibbling ;  he  is  clear  that  this  is  the 
best  way  for  dbe  wheat,  but  as  certainly  a  loss  tn  the  barley 
crc^;  for  the  previous  tillage  has  brought  the  flag  'Ma 
such  a  state,  thait  the  wheat  exhausts  far  more  of  the  be- 
nefit than  when  set  on  a  whole  furrow. 

In  general,  diey  rifle  the  second  year's  by  bdfore  hatvest 
ac  Westwick,  &Ck  for  dibbling ;  but  soiM  on  one  fu^oW ; 
and  many  this  year;  the  dry  weather  having  prereiit6l 
some  breaking  the  laySi 

Mr.  Dtblc,  of  Scotter,  has  made  the  comparison  of 
riffling  a  layer  for  dibbling  wheat,  and  leaving  a  part  un- 
broken for  dibbling  on  whole  furrow,  and  found  the  for- 
mer best  by  a  coomb  or  six  bushels  an  acre ;  and  (he  bar- 
ley following,  is  as  good,  if  the  flag  was  not  too  mud 
broken  for  the  wheat;  this,  however,  panly  admits  the 
eviL 

Mn  Palgrave,  at  Cokishal,  gets  the  best  wheat  by 
dibbling  his  layers  on  one  earth;  if  it  could  be  drilled^ 
would  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  but  it  will  not  drill  well ; 
he  has  trench-ploughed  for  it  with  two  ploughs^  but  the 
soil  was  thin,  and  it  did  not  do  well.  Ic  is  remarkable^ 
however,  that  atnong  his  tools  I  espied  a  skim -coulter 
plough  of  Ducket'S)  laid  by  and  never  used :  it  is  on  the 
large  constru^Slion,  for  four  horses ;  but  the  hint  of  the 
skim  svrely  invaluable.  More  wheat  is  put  in  on  whole 
furrow,  than  on  broken  layers ;  all  of  which  are  of  two 
years. 

Mr.  Repton,  at  Oxnead,  rijies  his  oUonds  before 
harvest,  then,  however,  crosses  and  harrows,  and-  works 
well,  as  it  should  be  loose  for  dabbing. 

Mr.  BiRCHAM,  at  Reepham,  sometimes  riffles  lay- 
ers for  wheats  but  only  on  the  stronger  lands:  on  light 
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lands,  dibbles  in  on  whole  furrow:  sometimes  he  dibbte$ 
on  riffled  land  ;  buc  intends,  in  future,  to  put  all  such  in 
by  the  drill. 

Mr.  Johnson,  ofThurning,  puts  in  his  wheat  gene- 
rally by  dibbling  on  a  wlK>le  furrow ;  tempering  was  the 
pradtice,  but  it  is  left  off  by  the  best  farmers. 

Mr.  England,  of  Binham,  drills  all  his  wheat  on  the 
flag,  and  prefers  it  to  tempering ;  and  this  not  only  here 
on  a  soil  comparatively  light,  but  also  at  HindringhapB, 
where  it  is  more  stiff.  He  ploughs  his  oUonds  direfliy 
after  harvest,  to  give  time  for  the  weather  to  pulverize 
the  surface  ;  but  if  there  be  not  time  for  this,  cffeds  it  by 
harrowing  and  roiling,  &c.  Diredly  after  the  plough, 
he  goes  with  a  heavy  two  or  three  horse  roller  to  press  the 
flag  firm  ;  and  weights  CooK^s  machine,  which  so  does 
well  in  every  case  he  wants  it  for:  Mr*  England  is 
clearly  against  the  pradice  of  tempering  light  land,  which 
often  brings  poppies,  that  would  not  otherwise  appear- 
Tempering  is  now  done  only  by  old  fashioned  farmers, 
and  for  the  sake  of  four-furrowed  work. 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wighton,  whose  farm  is  in  such  or- 
der, that  much  attention  should  be  paid  to  his  pra£lice  and 
opinions,  always  drills  on  whole  furrow,  if  the  land  be 
clean :  he  had  this  year  a  remarkable  experiment  on  this 
point;  trying  part  of  a  field  on  one  earth,  and  part  of  it 
tempered,  and  the  former  was  the  belter  crop,  by  at  leSist 
two  coombs  an  acre:  and  whenever  he  has  made  the  com- 
parison, he  has  always  found  the  result  the  same.  There 
is  no  diflaculty,  he  observes,  in  drilling  on  whole  furrow; 
immediately  after  ploughing,  he  rolls  down  the  flag  with 
a  heavy  roller;  then  leaves  it  two  or  three  weeks,  tlic 
longer  the  better,  as  a  stale  furrow  much  exceeds  a  fresli 
oBe;  then  barrows  twice  lengthways  and  twice  across, 
after  which  it  is  in  due  order  for  the  machine. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  M.  HiLL*s  system  just  the  same  as  Mr.  Rebve*s; 
he  admits  all  the  preceding  pradice. 

Mr.  Henry  Blythe,  of  Burnhani,  drills  all  on  the 
flag,  or  one  furrow,  before  Michaelmas,  but  never  after; 
then  on  tempered  land.  He  finds  no  difficulty  in  drilling 
on  whole  furrow ;  he  rolls  after  the  plough,  and  harrows, 
then  drills,  and  covers  with  the  harrow. 

Mr.  DuRSGATE,  of  Summerfield,  whose  great  success 
in  husbandry  gives  much  weight  to  the  opinions  he  draws 
from  his  experience,  is  not  partial  to  putting  in  wheat  upon 
oUond,  except  it  be  done  very  earlv  ;  before  Michaelmas 
It  does  well,  but  should  never  be  ventured  after;  all. then 
sown  or  drilled,  should  be  on  tempered  land. 

Mr.  Styleman,  of  Snettisham,  who  puts  in  his  wheat 
on  pea  stubbles,  ploughs  the  layer  in  February  ;  rolls  the 
end  of  that  month,  or  the  beginning  of  March  ;  and  bar* 
rowing  to  a  tilth,  drills  the  pease ;  hand-hoes  them ; 
ploughs  the  stubble  once,  between  three  and  four  inches' 
deep,  scarifies,  harrows,  and  drills  wheat. 

Mr.  GoDDisoN,  at  Houghton,  tempers  about  half  his 
layers,  and  keeps  the  rest  for  sheep  food. 

Ai  HiUingdon  the  layers  are  sown  for  two  years,  but  if 
they  fail,  they  are  broken  up  for  wheat  at  one  year ;  some- 
times for  pease. 

Mr.  Deknis,  at  Wigenhall,  in  the  clays  of  Marshland, 
sows  his  wheat  on  ten-furrow  ridges,  thinking  six-furrow 
work  a  loss  of  land. 

Scrt. — There  is  a  notion  about  Riddlesworth,  that  red 
wheat  wiU  not  do  on  black  sand ;  white  succeeding  much 
better;  on  this  account  I  found  the  disiin&ion  made  on 
Mr.  Sevan's  farm. 

Mr.  Salter,  of  Winborough,  sows  red  wheat  only; 
white  sorts  do  not  succeed  so  well  on  the  heavier  soils. 
It  goes  by  the  name  of  the  old  red, 
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Mr.  M.  Hill  prefers  the  red  chaffy  rei  ^rhear,  to  tbe 
ivhite;  less  likely  to  grow  in  harvest;  ^  white  better 
sample  and  price. 

Time  of  sawing. — Mr.  Robinson,  of  Wation,  an  in- 
telligent attentive  fanner,  of  30  years  experience,  is  clear 
that  on  their  soils,  which  are  not  light,  the  sooner  the 
ivheat  IS  sown,  the  better  the  crop. 

Mr.  Mason,  ofNe^oo,  is  a  great  friend  to  early  sow- 
ing :  he  has  put.  wheat  in  even  in  harvest  time ;  old  sced» 
kept  in  the  straw  and  threshed  just  before  sowing;  and  hii 
success  has  proved  the  e£Ecacy  of  early  sowing.  He  has 
had  it  green  in  August,  and  not  the  worse ;  but  in  ge<f 
neral,  he  reckons  September  the  prime  season :  he  sows 
okl  wheat  to  chuse,  and  does  not  steep,  nor  has  he  been 
troubled  with  the  smut. 

At  East  Biluey,  and  the  a^oining  parishes,  diey  think 
they  never  sow  wheat  on  heavy  land  too  soon  :  but  on  light 
9pil$9  and  ail  given  to  red  weed,  a  mooA  after  Michaelmas ; 
nor  is  such  land  aUe  to  carry  through  forward  crops. 

Mr.  Salter,  of  Winborough,  begins  dibbling  imme- 
diately after  harvest,  using  old  wheat. 

Mr.  Whiting,  of  Fring,  is  a  great  friend  to  early 
sowing  of  wheat.  In  1799,  he  drilled  on  the  27th  of 
August,  and  this  harvest  got  the  crop  up  before  any  rain 
fell ;  while  nine«tenths  of  the  wheat  cbrougli  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  is  growing  in  the  sAacis,  or  in  tbe  ear,  as 
it  stands.  He  would  wish  always  to  have  his  seed  in  the 
ground  within  the  month  of  September.  The  crop  above- 
mentioned  was  one  of  the  very  best  be  has  ever  had. 

Mr.  Overman  wishes  to  have  all  his  wheat  in  on  lays 
]}y  Old  Michaelmas. 

Mr.  M.  Hill  prefers  from  the  ist  to  the  20th  of  0£lo- 
ber,  and  never  wishes  to  be  later  on  the  flag  ;  but  on  tbe 
tempered  land,  no  objedion  to  a  fortnight  later. 

J« 
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In  i7Si»  Mr.  CoSe  made  an  experiaatat»  to  ascertain 
whether  the  time  of  sowing  wheat  in  Norfolk  (November 
and  10  Christmas)  was  not  too  late,  bv  sowing  a  large  field 
the  last  week  in  September,  which  was  a  month  earlier 
than  any  near  it.  The  wheat  flourished  away  yery  finely 
through  the  winter;  but  the  farmers  prcdidkd  that  it 
would  not  prove  well  in  the  spring.  The  fa£l  turne4  out 
so>  for  when  nmob  poorer  win&er^-lookif^  crops  began  to 
rally,  and  spread  upon  the  land  in  April,  this  went  off, 
and  gave  at  harvest  a  very  light  produce. 

In  general,  the  farmers  in  East  Norfolk  begin  the  mid* 
dieof  0<9ober»  aad  cooooue  till  December  i  sometimes  to 
'Christmas:  but  for  dibbling,  at  Midiaeloias* 

Mr.  BuRTav,  of  Langtey,  begkis  whcat-dibbling  a 
week  before  Michachna^  and  continues  till  three  weeks 
after:  early  sown  generally  tl)€  besi^  and  it  saves  half  a 
bushel  of  seed. 

Mr.  Margatesok,  of  North  Walsbapi,  reckooa  the 
best  time  to  begin  Is  at  Michaelmas ;  and  to  finish  in  two 
or  three  weeks ;  ^omc  are  earlier,  but  they  are  apt  to  sufier. 

Mr.  England,  of  Binliam,  as  early  as  be  can  in  Oc- 
tober. .   . 

Mr.  DuRSGAT£«of  Summerfield,  puts  in  np  wheat  on 
dlond  after  Michaelmas  :  all  from  that  time  on  tempered 
land :  seasons  may  prevent  it,  but  he  would  wish  to  have 
all  his  ollond  wheat  in  by  that  time.  But  on  turnip  land, 
it  may  be  put  in  to  Christmas. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Totienhill,  drilled  wheat  in  Februa- 
ry, and  the  crop  good. 

Quantity  of  seed.-^About  Wattoo,  dibbkd  six  or  seven 
pecks.  Mr.  Robinson,  if  he  sows  before  Michaelmas, 
two  bushels ;  afterwards,  two  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Salter,  at  Winborough,  near  Derehann  four 
'^  4  bushels 
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bushels  broad-cast,  dibbles  ten  pecks  to  three  bushels.    At 
Wissen,  ten  pecks  dibbled,  three  bushels  broad-cast. 

At  East  Bilney,  and  the  adjoining  parishes^  two  and  a 
half  to  three. 

Mr.  Havers,  &c.  at  Thclion,  dibbles  six  or  seven 
pecks,  early ;  but  eight  later. 

Mr.  Burton,  of  Langley,  seven. 

Mr.  Thurt£Ll,  near  Yarmouth,  seven  to  eight,  dib- 
bled. 

At  Caistor,  in  Fleg,  six  or  seven  pecks,  dibbled. 

Mr.  Ferrter,  at  Hemsby,  six  pecks. 

Mr.  Brown,  at  Thrigby,  begins  with  six  pecks,  and 
finishes  with  eight,  dibbled.  • 

Mr.  Syble  dibbled  two  bushels  early,  but  more  late. 

Mr.  Francis,  at  Martham,  dibbles  two  bushels :  the 
quantity  sown  is  ten  to  twelve  pecks. 

Mr.  Cubit,  at  Catiield,  &c.  dibbles  from  six  pecks 
to  two  bushels,  according  to  time,  early  or  late. 

Mr.  Margateson,  of  North  Walsbam,  two  rows 
on  a  flag,  and  three  or  four  kernels  in  a  hole,  which  is 
about  two  bushels  an  acre.  He  was  once  very  attentive 
to  the  droppers — they  put  in  six  pecks,  and  he  never  had 
a  better  crop :  but  it  is  good  to  allow  for  carelessness.  He 
sows  very  near  three  bushels. 

Mr.  Dyble,  of  Scotter,  two  to  two  bushels  and  a  quar« 
tcr,  whether  dibbled  or  under  furrow. 

Mr.  Reeves,  of  Heveringland,  drills,  at  six  inches, 
seven  to  eight  pecks. 

Mr.  BiRCHAM,  at  Hackford,  on  summer-land,  one 
bushel  and  a  half ;  in  dibbling,  five  pecks. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Thurning,  dibbles  three  bushels. — 
Many  here  have  lost  by.  too  thin  a  plant,  half  the  wheats 
being  under-seeded. 

Mr.  England,  of  Binbamy  seven  pecks,  early ;  eight 
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hte.    In  a  &fOYirabIe  year,  has  had  a  great  crop  fiuin 
six. 

Mr.  Reev£»  of  Wighton,  on  whole  funOw,  two 
bushels  ;  on  tempered,  seven  pecks. 

Mr.  M.  HiLL»  at  first  eleven  pecks;  later,  a  peck 
more. 

Mr.  Henry  Blythe,  of  Burnham,  drills  seven  la 
eight  pecks  an  acre;  the  common  ^nancity,  broad-cast,  tea 
to  twelve. 

Mr.  DuRSGATE  begins  with  six  or  seven  pecks,  and 
never  more  than  eight 
Mr.  StylemaN)  of  Snettisham,  six  pecks^  drilled. 
Mr.  GoDDisoN  dibbles  and  sows  two  boshels  to  tea 
pecks. 

Captain  BfiACHERy  at  HiUingdon,  nine  or  ten  pecks, 
drilled  at  nine  inches. 

Mr.  BscK,  of  Castle  Riseing,  drills  firom  six  to  ei^ 
pecks. 

Mr.  Dennis»  of  Wigenhall,  in  the  clays  of  Manb* 
land,  five  ta  six  pecks,  broad-cast. 
At  Watlington,  two  bushels. 

About  Wymondfaam,  4ibble  in  six  to  eight  pecks; 
hroad-^asty  three  bushels. 

Mr.  Overman,  seven  pecks,  drilled. 
Steeping. — Mr.  Robinson,  of  Watton,  for  many  yean 
has  had  no  other  smut  on  his  farm  than  what  has  been 
caused  by  acctdenully  sowing  a  head«-land,  or  finishing  a 
corner  of  a  field  with  dry  seed  ;  but  if  steeped,  the  pre* 
vention  infallible.  His  mediod  is,  to  steep  it  in  a  brine 
made  with  common  salt,  of  strength  to  bear  an  egg,  fer 
twelve  hours,  and  then  to  dry  with  lime. 

Mr.  Dover,  of  Hockham,  had  great  plenty  of  phea« 
sants,  but  lost  them  all,  without  knowing  to  what  cause 
10  attribute  their  disappearance :  he  tbund  out,  however,, 
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that  k  was  entioely  occasioned  by  hts  wittg  arn^nic  in 
steeping  his  wheat-seed.  Mr.  Algur  confirmed  it,  by 
•bservifigy  that  he  once  fouod  a  cof  ey  of  piiitri4g€S  dead 
or  dying,  from  the  same  cause. 

Mr.  SALTER,ofWinboroiigh, dresses  with  salt  and  iime, 
without  steeping,  and  never  has  the  smut :  it  is  only  to  b^ 
conohidod  that  he  has  always  sown  clean  s^ed. 

Mr.  M.  Hill  slakes  di^.liaie  with  salt,  dissolved  m  a 
small  quantity  of  water ;  dips  the  wheat  in  a  sleep,  in  plain 
waiter  only,  lays  it  on  the  floor,  ajad  lecorporMes  it  with 
the  salt  and  lime :  dries  with  lime.  Imjuifiog  of  him 
whether  he  had  ever  tried, this  method  with  very  Mack 
wheal,  as  I  cooceived  in  soch  a  case  it  would  fail,  he  said 
that  he  had  not. 

Mr.  Overman  sftins  his  seed  well  in  ipiunp  water,  then 
lays  it  in  a  heap  to  drain,  and  adds  half  a  pound  c^  salt  to 
over?  bushel,  stirs  it  well  tog«llier,  mi  dries  with  lifl^e : 
this  he  finds  sufficient  against  the  smut.  Whence  I  con^ 
chvle  tiiat  his  soed  k  always  free  fjnot^  that  distemper,  or 
assuredly  he  would  find  this  process  to  fail,,  lor  be  does  oof 
leave  it  any  time  limed. 

4*  Ths  sittt  M  dissolved  in  a  very  small  qnaotity  of  water ; 
with  this  salt  the  lime  is  slaked,  and  with  .ihis  saline  pre^ 
paration,  in  its  hottest  state,  die  wheat  is  candied,  having 
fivviously  been  moiscened  for  the  purpose  with  pure 
Wt^T.**  This  was  the  pra^Uce  in  East  Norfolk,  reported 
by  Mr*  Mah^HALL.  It  is  not  very  geperal  at  present, 
bMt  pnrwed  by  uEiany. 

mbUing. — Mr.  Dentok,  of  Brandon,  sets  all  his 
wheat,  and  pearly  all  his  oats,  and  his  neighbours  very 
generally  do  the  same— one  row  on  an  eight-inch  flag.  I 
observed,  however,  that  many  of  their  rows  were  nine 
inches,  from  the  men,  I  suppose,  carrying  a  wider  furrow 
than  im&saL    He  prders  this  pra^e  19  drilling,  whicU 
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Im  l^en  tried,  ^  j^  yet  dooe  by  aocbe.    la  b>s  f«rin  ia 
Burnt-feo,  be  sets  every  thing.    The  drill  roller  has.beea 
«ed  there,  but  it  would  not  do :  (he  horses  drawing  by 
1)9^  great  a  purchase,  tcead  ia  190  much,  and  tbe  roUcr  * 
drives  the  furrows. 

At  Oxborough,  and  its  vicinity,  great  tra<9s  ^ire  dibUed 
with  wheat,  oats,  pease,  &c.  and  found  to  answer  miKk 
better  thaadriUiqg,  which  bas  beea  tried*  They  pot  i« 
but  one  row  on  a  flag  of  wheat,  six  p^i?k3  ao  aore,  and 
hoe  wdl :  the  result  very  beneficial 

Mr.  SAFf  CRY,  of  Downham,  dibbling  a  field  adjoin^ 
ixkg  to  one  of  Mr.  Cheas y's,  which  wa9  drilliog  at  mm 
inches,  bon-owed  the  drill  for  two  la^ads,  for  cpiDparisMDU 
Those  lands  and  Mr.  Creasy's  field  were  mildewed,  but 
the  dibbled  crop  escaped. 

About  OU  fiuclcenham,  nuich  wheat  set,  and  generally- 
one  row  OQ  a  iUg,  which  they  plough  as  oarrow  as  thef 
can,  and  |HKt  ia  six  pecks  of  sttd :  this  pra£iic^  they  find 
better  than  two  rows.  There  is  drilling,  but  Mr.  Ai«* 
CUR,  &c.  prefer  setting  greatly.  Many  oats  also  dib« 
bled. 

'*  Dibbling  pease,  pra£kised  time  inwneaiorial  near  At* 
tieborongh ;  but  that  of  wheat,  introduced  by  a  labourer, 
JaM£s  Stone,  of  Deepham,  about  the  year^  J760,  did 
not  become  very  common  till  about  the  year  1770."*^ 
MarshalL 

Twelve  years  ago,  and  how  much  sooner  I  aai  not 
well  acquainted,  they  had,  both  in  East  and  W^  Nor- 
folk, discovered  that  this  practice  was  not  to  be  pursued 
under  the  notion  (very  common  soon  after  its  introduc- 
tion), of  saving  seed :  the  usual  quantity  was  risen  to  two 
bushels  and  a  quarter  and  two  bushels  and  a  half  per  acre, 
and  this  both  between  Norwich  and  Yarmouth,  and  also 
around  Houghton.    Mr.  Laytov  nem*uke^  that  sm'ing 
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has  failed  in  many  instances,  in  proportion  to  the  8a?iii^ 
of  seed. 

Mr.  Robinson  dSbbks  all  his  wheat  on  layers,  and  is 
clear  that  he  gains  a  coomb  an  acre  more  than  he  did 
broad-casty  with  his  land  at  the  same  time  cleaner. 

SirTHOMAs  Beevor,  with  almost  all  the  vicinity,  dib- 
bles every  thing :  drilling  is  known,  and  some  few  prac* 
tise  it ;  bnt  the  other  metiiod  answers  much  better. 

Mr.  Feldowes,  of  Shottesham,  dibbles  all,  but  neither 
wheat  nor  oats  late;  only- while  the  season  suits:  for 
wheat  late  in  the  season,  when  the  land  is  wet  and  cold, 
he  thinks  the  water  lodges  in  the  holes  and  perishes  the 
giain.  There  are  drills ;  but  not  one  acre  so  put  in  in 
twenty. 

Mr.  Salter,  of  Winborough,  dibbles  all  his  wheat  o» 
hyers,  or  on  whatever  laud  is  proper  for  the  pradice,  and 
what  deserves  particular  attention,  all  is  done  by  women, 
with  only  one  confidencial  man  for  superintending  them : 
he  gives  109.  6d.  an  acre  for  two  rows  on  a  flag.  He 
thinks  that  women  dibble  better  than  men,  from  being 
more  obedient  and  manageable.  This  pra£kice  deserves 
universal  imitation :  his  women  also  reap  wheat. 

At  East  Bilney,  Brisley,  Gressenhall,  Stanfield,  Beteley 
and  Mileham,  much  wheat  is  dibbled ;  also  some  oats  and 
barley. 

Most  of  the  wheat  about  Hingliam  is  dibbled,  as  well 
as<both  pease  and  oats.  They  pay  9s.  and  even  los.  an 
acre  for  it.  Generally  two  rows  on  a  flag,  but  on  land 
much  subject  to  poppy  only  one,  for  the  benefit  of  hand* 
hoeing. 

Mr.  Burton  thinks,  that  on  reduced  land  the  best  of  alt 
is  to  dibble  one  row  and  put  in  the  same  quantity  of  seed : 
it  beats  the  drill:  he  drill  rolls  at  five  inches;  no  red 
weed  f  only  nine-inch  furrows,  and  good  room  for  a  hoe. 

Not 
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Not  so  much  dibbling  as.  before*  A»  new  tlrill  is  in  use ; 
four  inches  for  barley ;  it  has  cups  and  pipes,  but  not 
Cook's  ;  price  30  guineas. 

At  Thelton  and  the  yidinitv,  some  farmers  so  much  ap- 
prove this  method  of  putting  in  wheat,  a^  to  pradice  it 
even  on  summer  faUoi^vs ;  they  pass  a  heavy  roller  over  the 
landy  which  prevents  the  moulds  filling  the  holes  of  the 
dibbles. 

In  Loddon  liundred  there  is  much,  wheat  dibbled,  one 
row  on  a  flag.  .... 

Mr.  Thurtell  dibbles,  as. general  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, two  rows  on  a  flag;  if  hand-boeing  he  neces- 
sary,, one  row ;  but  in  that  case  somq  few  drill  at  nine 
inches.  Mr.  Tuurt£LX«  would  prefer  dibbling  one  row. 
He  has  tried  putting  the  seed  in  by  spike  rolling ;  but  he 
thought  it  made  the  wheat  root  fallen,  which  he  attributed 
to  the  seed  being  too  shallow.  Nothing  in  his.experienGe 
so  good  as  dibbling ;  but  drilling  does  well. 

At  Caistor,  &c.  in  Fleg,  three*fourths  of  the  wheats 
are  dibbled  two  rows  on  a  flag.  One  bushel  of  seed  would 
do,  in  Mr.  Everit's  opinion,  but  as  it  depends  on  tli^ 
droppers,  they  put  in  from  six  to  seven  pecks.  .  He  made 
a  comparative  experiment  in  dibbling :  the  common  way 
is,  so  to  spread  the  two  rows  on  a  flag,  that  they  are  apt  to 
be  too  near  the  seams.  He  made  the  dibblers  keep  their 
hands  as  close  together  as  they  could  work  them,  setting  • 
the  two  rows  very  near  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the 
flag.  The  result  proved  the  excellence  of  the  pradiice, 
for  the  crop  was  beautiful. 

Mr.  Ferrier,  of  Herasby,  two  rows  on  a  flag,  and 
as  close  as  he  can  get  it  done. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Thrigby,  thinks  that  there  arc  five 
times  as  many  acres  of  wheat  and  pease  dibbled  in  Fleg  as 
are  sown   broad-cast.      He  remarked,   that  their  lands, 
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Aoojl^  tbey  coanrifi  so  imicb  son^  wilf  not  do  yvtSl  it 
^mhcM  is  pot  in  io  the  wet ;  pretty  dry  weaodicr  does  mncb 
better. 

Mr.  Syble,  of  Sooth  Wakbain^  this  year  (iSod)  dib- 
bled 60  acres ;  Mt«  Hz atb>  of  Hemlingtm,  the  whole 
cf  his  crop  on  a  farm  of  500  acres.  Mr.  Francis^  at 
MarthatOy  all  for  some  years  past 

There  is  a  great  deal  dibbled  all  through  Tonsted  aUd 
Happing  hundreds ;  and  also  through  ail  North  and  South 
Erpingham :  it  rather  declines  about  Nortb  Walshaoh  for 
•want  of  good  droppers. 

Mr.  Petre  dibbles  about  one-fifth  of  his  crop,  amount-* 
ing  to  100  acres ;  some  drilled,  and  the  rest  sown ;  the 
best  ears  from  the  dibbled,  but  the  drilled  gbod. 

About  Norwich  diey  have  dibbled  one  row  on  a  flag ; 
but  not  putting  in  the  same  quantity  of  seed.  They  gene- 
rally prefer  two  rows,  and  nine  peckft  an  acre:  Mr. 
Crow  never  saw  a  good  crop  of  wheat  in  his  life  that 
was  thin :  this  remark  has  thorough  good  sense  in  it,  and 
be  further  notices^  that  if  there  is  any  mildew  stirring,  it 
k  sure  to  attack  such  a  crop  severely. 

Drilling  has  been  tried  about  Blowfidd,  Acle,  £sc.  hot 
dibbling  preferred  by  many  as  superior.  They  put  in  two 
pyws  on  a  flag,  and  find  it  the  best  praAice  of  all. 

Mr.  Dyble,  of  Scotter,  dibbles  much  of  his  wheat, 
and  has  compared  it  with  broad-cast  in  the  same  field, 
which  it  exceeded  sufficiently  to  give  him  full  satisfa£lion. 

Dibbling  common  about  Aylesham,  but  does  not  in- 
crease. 

It  increases  about  Reepham. 

The  cleanest  crops  at  Haydon  are  those  which  are  dib* 
Med  on  a  whole  furrow.  Ten  shillings  to  ten  shillings 
and  sixpence  an  acre. 

Mr. 
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.  Mr.  JoBKiaNy  of  Thurningf  thinks  dibbling  so- excel- 
lent a  pradice,  that  equal  crops  are  not  to  be  gained  m 
aaj  other  way  ;  but  three  grains  should  always  be  put  in 
every  hole ;  for  on  varioas  examinacloas  he  has  founds  thac  - 
a  shigle  kernel  in  a  hole  has  almost  always  produced  a 
faint  ear,  scarcely  ever  a  good  one. 

Mr.  RisHToN  dibbled  his  wheat  when  put  in  on  a 
whole  furrow,  but  wpuid  not  have  done  it,  only  his  mea 
not  skilful  enough  with  the  drill  for  that  work. 

Much  dibbled  and  well  done  at  Holm. 

Mr.GoDDisoN,  at  Houghton,  dibbles  from  20  to  30 
acres  every  year.  But  of  all  ways  which  he  has  tried  of 
putting  in  wheat  upon  tempered  land,  he  is  inclined  to 
prefer  that  of  spreading  the  mtx:k,  then  sowing  broad-cast, 
and  ploughing  both  in  together  into  six*furrow  ridges. 
He  drills  none. 

Very  little  dibbling  at  Castle  Itiseing  :  Mr.  Beck  was 
in  the  praflice,  but  left  it  ofF for  drilling. 

Dibbling  well  known  all  over  MarsMand. 

Mr.  Porter,  at  Watlington,  dibbles  much,  and  thus 
gets  his  best  crops,  rather  better  than  by  the  drill :  but  as 
he  does  not  drill  ridge  work,  his  best  land  may  be  dibbled. 

Dibbling  very  general  about  Wymondham,  at  9s.  to 
IDS.  6d.  an  acre. 

Mr.  Priest,  of  Besthorpe,  dibbles  his  layers,  if  thctr 
do  not  plough  well  for  the  drill.  He  this  year  compared 
one  row  on  a  flag  with  two,  and  the  former  had  the  best 
ears,  and  was  the  stouter  crop.  He  scarified  the  single 
rows,  but  being  clean  did  not  hand-hoe. 

The  greatest  part  of  Mr.  TwisT*s  farm  at  Bretenh'am 
is  rye  land ;  but  he  has  some  wheat  land ;  he  had  40  acres 
dibbled  in  autumn  1801 ;  and  he  dibbles  much  rye.  He 
has  50  acres  of  drilled  wheat  this  year,  and  the  best  crop 
he  had. 

Leaving 
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Leaving  Holt  in  the  way  to  Holkham,  came  to  (oitu 
furrowed  work  wheat  stubbles. 

Drilling. — More  than  thirty  years  agoMr.F£LLowE8, 
at  Shottesbam,  drilled  wheat  at  eighteen  inches,  the  rows 
equi-distant>  which  produced  equally  wkh  the  common 
crops  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Dalton,  of  Swaf  ham>  has  drilled  largely  at  fiiU 
ney ;  but  his  success  for  the  two  last  years  has  been  so  bad 
that  he  leaves  it  o(F,  convinced  that  the  broad-casl  answers 
better.  If  he  drills  early,  the  poppy  gets  greatly  a-liead  ; 
if  late,  the  itosX,%  turn  the  drilled  wheat  out  of  the  ground  ; 
by  ploughing  the  sieed  in  he  avoids  the  latter  evil. 

Mr.  Repton,  at  Oxnead,  dibbles  his  wheat,  as  he 
cannot  drill  it  on  one  furrow. 

Mr.  Reeves,  of  Heveringland,  drills  at  six  inches. 

Many  drill  about  Rcepham  ;  die  pra£lice  answers  best 
on  light  land;  and  Mr.  Birch  am  is  of  opinion  that  the 
layers  should  be  broke  previously  for  it. 

Mr.  JoHKsoN,  of  Thurning,  drilled  forty  acres  of 
wheat,  two  years  ago,  on  a  whole  fallow  :  the  crop  very 
good. 

Mr.  England,  of  Binham,  drills  all  at  nine  inches. 

Mr.  Reeve,  at  Wighton,  at  nine  inches:  he  thinks 
dibbling  a  great  improvement  on  the  broad-cast  husbandry, 
but  that  drilling  exceeds  it  j  and-  he  never  saw  greater 
buithens  of  wheat  than  what  has  been  produced  by  drills 
at  nine  inches.  He  had  this  year  four  good  waggon  loads 
an  acre,  from  land  so  managed.  I  viewed  his  stubbles, 
and  found  them  beautiful  spectacles  of  masterly  manage- 
ment ;  I  rode  cross  and  cross  a  field  of  nine  acres,  and  do 
not  think  nine  weeds  were  to  be  found  in  diem :  and  all 
his  wheat  stubbles,  on  examining  the  intervals^  I  found 
in  a  perfe<Slly  friable  and  pulverized  state. 

Mr. 
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Mr,  M.  HiLii  drills  21U  his  wheat  with  Cook's  ma« 
chine,  at  nine  inches ;  scarifies  twice  in  March  or  April } 
nb  band-4ioeing,  but  all  weeded.  Quantity  of  seed  three 
bushels,  but  the  £rst  put  in  before  Michaelmas  less. 

Mr.  Coke,  at  Holkham^  drills  all  his  wheat  at  nine 
inches:  hand -hoes  twice,  and  uses  Cook's  fixed  harrow 
once. 

Mr.  Henry  Blythe,  of  Burnhain  Westgal^  drills* 
all  his  wheat.  Hearing  much  against  the  pra<^ice,  he 
niada  ati  experiment  for  his  own  conviSion,  by  sow-p 
ing  five  acres  broad-cast  on  four  or  six^furrow  ridges^ 
in  an  80  acred  field,  drilled  with  Cook's  machine^ 
and  at  harvest  he  reaped  one  acre  of  the  broad-cast,  and 
threshed  the  produce  immediately,  which  was  seven  coombs 
three  bushels;  it  was  a  good  wheat  year,  and  on  his  best 
land :  he  then  took  half  a  land  adjoining  of  the  drilled, 
which  measured  three  roods  and  34  perches,  and  ibresliing 
it  also  immediately,  the  produce  per  acre  was  eight  coombs 
three  bushels,  three  pecks  and  a  half,  or  per  acre  five 
bushels  more  than  the  broad-cast ;  besides  which,  the  sav* 
mg  of  seed  was  about  three  pecks.  This  convinced  him 
that  the  drill  method  was  the  best,  contrary  to  a  prevailing 
dpinion  at  that  time. 

Mr.  DuRSGATE  drills  all ;  some  at  nine  inches,  and 
some  at  six  3-fourths ;  hoeing  twice  at  4s.  and  weeding. 
I  viewed  his  stubbles,  and  found  them  very  clean. 

Mr.  RisHToN,  at  Thomham,  drilled  all  at  nine  inches, 
and  was  well  convinced  of  the  superiority  to  broad-cast. 

Mr.  Styleman,  at  Snettisham,  drills  all  at  nine  or 
twelve  inches ;  hand-hoeing  once  or  twice,  as  wanted. 

Mr.  GoDDisoN,  at  Houghton,  puts  in  some  wheat 
with  a  drill  harrow,  which  marking  channels,  the  seed  is 
sdmrn  broad*cast.    I  did  Qot  see  the  tool.  '  • 

KORFOLK.j  u  Mr. 
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Mr.  BiACHERy  of  HiUinedon»  drills  at  niae  iiic6ei, 
aQo  baod-nd^a 

Mr.  Beck,  of  Castle  Riseitigt  drills  at  nine  inches,  and 
hand-hoes  twite,  at  is.  9d.  or  as.  each  time* 

Mr.  Porter,  of  Watlington,  drilk  his  wheat  en  layers, 
}f  on  the  §tkf  but  not  on  ridges :  he  has  lOO  actes  of 
wheat,  and  half  of  it  drilled:  dibbles  much,  a  pradice  he 
has  a  i&tf  high  oj^nion  of^  bat  thinks  he  gets  neaily  aa 
much  by  the  drib. 

Mf.  PRitsT,  ofBesdiorpe,  diBs  oh  sltx>ngt8h  land  at 
nine  inches,  and  intends  trying  at  twelve  this  year ;  but 
if  the  fnrrows  on  layers  do  not  whdm  well,  bat  stand  on 
edg;^,  he  dfien  dibUes,  as  die  drill  does  not  work  weH* 
He  scarifies  in  March,  and  if  necessary  hand-hoes,  if  not^ 
bone-hoes  t^ce,  if  he  has  the  opportunity.  Success  much 
depends  on  the  ridges  being  well  formed  for  a  bout  of  the 
machine,  and  they  ought  to  be  rolled  and  harrowed,  and 
kft  some  time  for  the  air  to  pulverize,  before  drilling, 

,  <*  Scarning'School  Farm^  Aug.  lO,  l802* 

**   BEAR  SIR, 

<<  In  compliance  with  your  desire  and  my  promise,  I 
wiU  endeavour  to  describe,  as  accurately  as  I  can,  the 
method  I  used  in  drilling  the  field  of  wheat  which  you 
saw,  when  you  did  me  the  honour  of  caUing  upon  ne  at 
Seaming. 

"  The  field  consists  of  about  twelve  acres,  and  is  a 
mixed  soil :  last  year  it  grew  clover  and  ray-grass  after 
barley,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  crop  of  cbver  was  reaped^ 
and  the  second  crop  fed  o£F  wiih  sheep  and  cows,  I  broke 
it  up  in  order  to  temper  it  for  wheat.  It  was  ploughed 
twice  and  scuffled  twice»  which^  with  many  harrowingSp 

brought 
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tn-oQght  It,  by  the  beginning  of  OAobcr/into  a  high  state 
6f  pulverization :  in  this  state  I  began  my  operation  by 
h>Uing  such  a  quantity  as  might  be  sufficient  fer  two  days 
work.  The  surface  then  being  as  flat  as  possiMe,  I  sec 
out  the  work  thus :  id  the  middle  ctf  the  fieki  (which  was 
fixed  upon  because  no  side  of  it  t^as  straight}  I  set  tip  t\<'6 
sticks,  in  order  to  draw  a  line  as  straight  as  possible  to 
direfl  the  drill.  My  drill  is  a  small  barrow  wkh  two 
hoppers  or  boxes,  one  on  each  side  the  wheel,  am!  is 
pushed  forwards  by  a  maod  In  the  l\n6  thus  formed  by 
the  sticks  the  barrow  was  dtre6led,  depositing  the  sied 
from  die  hopper  on  the  right  side  of  the  wheel  upon  the 
flat  work.  Immediately  after  the  barrow^  at  the  ciistauoe 
of  about  ten  yards,  followed  a  plough  to  corer  tip  this  line  < 
of  seed,  by  turning  the  mould  of  a  fleet  furrow  upon  it: 
when  the  barrow,  fdiowed  by  die  plough,  had  reacfaeS 
the  end|  the  man  with  the  barrow  turned  towards  the  left 
hand,  and  at  the  distance  of  one  yard  from  the  line  of  seed 
already  depositedi  dropped  from  the  barrow  another  line  of 
'Seed  parallel  to  the  former :  now  a  second  plough  followed 
him  as  before,  whilst  the  first  plough,  which  had  covered 
the  first  line  of  seed,  was  Sacking  its  own  furrow.  The 
harrow-man,  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  second  line  of  seedy 
turned  to  the  left  as  he  had  done  before,  and  dropped  a 
third  line  of  seed  one  yard  from  the  first  and  parallel  to  it^ 
and  was  followed  by  the  first  plough,  whilst  the  second  was 
tacking  its  own  farrow*  In  this  manner  I  worked,  my 
barrow  depositing  lines  of  seed,  at  one  yard  distance  from  * 
each  other,  and  my  two  ploughs  akernately  covering  the 
lines  of  seed,  and  backing  •each  its  own  furrow,  till  1  had 
completed  my  morning^s  work,  at  the  end  of  which  you 
•'wiQ  observe^  that  except  the  work  of  the  barrow,  I  had 
flderely  set  out  the  tops  of  the  four-burrow  work  of  about 
•wo  acpe»  of  landy  asid  these  ismainod  Jthe  balks  to  be 
va  spilt  ( 
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split.  This  was  the  operation  of  the  afternoon :  for  whiIsC 
niy  double  barrow  was  diret^ed  upon  a  batk»  depositing 
seed  in  the  furrows  from  tlie  two  boxes  on  each  side  of 
tlie  wheel,  a  double  breasted  plougli,  drawn  by  two  ho)'ses« 
split  the  balk,  covered  th%  wheat  so  deposited,  and  com- 
pletely made  up  the  four-furrow  work  which  had  been 
^et  out  in  the  morning.  The  next  day  I  repeated  the  work 
precisely  the  same  as  the  day  before,  by  setting  out  fresh 
work  from  a  line  formed  by  two  sticks,  as  at  first  set  up 
across  the  field,  in  a  diredion  parallel  to  the  first  line 
di-awn,  and  at  such  a  number  of  yards  from  the  last  line 
of  seed  drOpp<sd,  as  I  thought  would  afford  work  for  the 
day*  Thus  was  the  whole  of  the  twelve  acres  laid  into 
four-furrow  work,  with  three  rows  of  wheat  upon  every 
stitch,  at  the  distance  of  nine  inches  between  the  rows, 
and  eighteen  inches  for  tiie  furrows,  with  no  more  than 
five  pecks  of  seed-corn  per  acre,  and  performed  by  three 
men,  two  ploughs,  and  four  horses,  in  a  morning,  and 
two  men,  one  plough,  and  two  horses  in  an  afternoon ; 
and  the  whole  two  acres  were  finished  in  a  day.  I  rolled 
it  afterwards  to  please  the  eye,  level  the  work,  reduce  the 
depth  to  which  the  seed  was  deposited,  and  afford  mould 
in  tlie  furrows  to  support  the  wheat  on  the  sides  of  them. 
As  soon  as  the  wheat  came  up  I  cleaned  the  furrows  by  a 
plough  with  expanding  wings,  drawn  by  one  horse.  In 
the  spring  I  contrived  to  fix  upon  this  plough  two  scan- 
ners, and  teking  off"  the  expanding  wings,  I  used  it  to  lioe 
the  furrows,  and  at  the  same  time  scarify  two  rows  of 
wheat,  one  on  each  side  of  the  furrow :  afterwards  1  put 
on  the  expanding  wings,  and  substituting  hoes  for  scari- 
fiers', I  by  one  operation  of  this  plough  hoed  the  furrows 
and  two  rows  of  wheat,  and  at  the  same  time  moulded 
them  up :  this  operation  was  performed  twice. 

*^  .Thus,  Sir,  have  I  given  you  as  cle^r  an  account  as 

.   .  lam 
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I  am  able,  of  the  manner  in  which  f  drilled  (if  I  may  be 
allowed,  the  expression)  the  wheat  you  saw. 
"  1  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient.  Servant* 

"  ST.   JOHN    PRIEST."  . 

From  tb^  preceding  notes,  it  appears  that  drilling  wheat 
has  made  a  remarkable,  progress  in  Norfulkr  In  the  nanh 
western  distrift,  amongst  the  great  and  intelligent  farmers 
^ho  have  rendered  their  county  famous^  it  is  become  so 
established  a  praflice^  that  it  no  longer  admits  any  ques- 
tion of  its  utility,  on  a  soil  like  theirs.  In  some  smaller 
cases,  dibbling  is  preferred ;  nor  has  it  been  su£Eciently 
ai^certained  which  of  these  methods  will  give  the  greater 
crop.  The  inquiry,  however.  Is  not  of  consequence  in 
North-west  Norfolk,  for  they  have  no  population  equal 
to  dibbling  becoming  general :  and  a  circumstance  which 
tends  much  to  impede  this  husbandry,  is  the  imperfedl 
ipanner  in  which  it  is  performed,  for  the  sake  of  making 
great  earnings;  this  has,  in  many  instances,  given  a  pre- 
^rence  to  drilling. 

Depth. — Mr.  Thurtell,  near  Yarmouth,  has  found 
two  inches,  which  are  commonly  half  way  through  the 
Qag,  to  be  the  best  deptli  in  dibbling. 

Mr,  Ev  ERIT,  of  Caistor,  in  Fleg, thinks  tliat  the  deeper 
it  is  dibbled  the  better;  two  inches,  to  chuse. 

Mr.  Syble,  of  South  Walsham,  finds  two  inches,  in 
dibbling,  the  best  depth.  • 

Mr.  Margateson,  of  North  Walsham,  prefers  one 
inch  ;  and  three  or  four  kernels  in  a  hole. 

Mr.  Dyble,  ofScotter,  remarked,  that  there  is  never 
any  fear  of  the  seed  being  dibbled  too  deep,  even  if  through 
tl)e  flag;  they  plough  only  three  or  four  inches. 

Mr.  Palgrave,  at  Cohishal,  dibbles  two  inches, 

uj  -        Mr. 
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Mr.  Rfi^Toy,  at  Oxnead,  dibbles  one  ipcb. 

Mr.  B1RCHAM9  atHackfordy  two  inches  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Thurning,  two  inches;  rather  more 
than  half  throQgh  the  flag  is  best. 

Mr.  EnglaV O9  of  Blnham,  two  inches  and  a  half,  on 
a  flag. 

Mr.  RrsHToK>  at  Thornhanit  one  inch  and  a  half* 

Mr.  St:^L£MAn  thinks  the  depth  a  matter  of  great  im« 
portance ;  he  drills  two  inches  and  a  half  deep,  by  weight- 
ing Cooit's  niachine,  and  using  two  horses ;  if  only  one, 
he  should  be  of  extraordinary  strength. 

Mr.  Porter,  at  Wailington,  two  inches. 

Mr.  Priest,  of  Bcsthorpe,  thinks,  that  if  wheat  be 
not  buried  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches,  it  is 
apt  to  be  root -fallen. 

Mr.  M.  HiLt  one  inch  and  a  half;  but  by  no  means 
more. 

Mr.  Overman  drills  his  wheat  one  inch  apd  a  half 
deep  on  sandy  soils,  rendered  light  by  cultivation ;  but  on 
layers  once  ploughed,  one  inch  only. 

fVtth  turnips. — Mr.  Walker,  of  Harpley,  someyeart 
ago,  introduced  and  practised  a  husbandry  in  which  he 
was  entirely  original.  1  viewed  his  farm,  while  these  ex* 
periments  were  going  on,  for  tv^'o  successive  years.  In 
order  to  give  a  greater  degree  of  stiffness  to  his«sandy  soil, 
he  thought  of  putting  in  wheat  without  any  ploughing  at 
all,  immediately  before  sowing.  He  began  with  six  acres 
of  turnips,  hoeing  in  the  wheat  seed  at  the  second  hoeing 
of  the  turnips :  these  were  eateii  on  the  land  by  bullocks 
and  sheep.  The  wheat  proved  good,  and  answered  ex* 
pedation.  The  next  year  he  did  the  same  on  35  acres : 
this  also  succeeded ; .  but  the  best  wheat  was  where  the  tur« 
sPps  were  eaten  in  the  driest  weather.  The  following 
jear  he  extended  the  culture  to  70  acres,  which  also 
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suceeoled  to  his  ssilisfiidiQxi.  The  year  foUowiog^  he  liad 
100  acres.  Upop  the  whole,  the  oilture  jproduped  ndf 
better  thaa  the  common  crops,  hv^  equal^  The  mpiC 
adverse  ci)-camstance  is  a  wet  season  £Qf  easing  the  tvirnip^ 
but  at  the  worst,  it  can  amount  to  no  more  than  thp  loss 
^f  the  seed.  Jhe  cpotsp  ip  which  hp  pn^jse4  .this  sn»- 
9agement>  was, 

|.  and  a.  Olload,  4.  Turnips^ 

3.  Oats,  5.  Wheat; 

l^is  seeds  being  sown  ^one  on  the  wheat  stubble  ploi^ghe^ 
once;  he  haf  tried  sowing  both  in  autnmn  and  in  spring ; 
bodi  succeeded  well,  but  the  autumnal  rather  the  best : 
ilpon  bisfarin  of  600  acres,  the  ^viog  in  horses  ha^  beefi 
unqpestionably  five :  the  three  eirtbs  for  parley,  in  a  hus^ 
jtime,  were  eptirely  saved. 

Feeding. — Mr.  Salter,  of  Winborough»  whose  crop 
I  found  extraordinarily  great,  this  year  fed  all  his  wheat 
iwice ;  and  he  ^ays,  that  if  he  had  not  done  it^  it  would 
all  have  been  kid. 

Mr.  CoiC£ — Do  you  feed  your  wheats?  —  Never, 
Nev.er,  Never  \ 

Mr.  M.  Hill — Never  J 

Hoeing. — Not  one  farmer  in  twenty  I^oe^  any  wheat 
about  Aylesham. 

Mr,  England^  of  Binham,  scarifies leady  |a  April; 
9nd  hand-hoes  twice  at  2s.  each  time  per  acre. 

Mr.  R££\r£,  of  Wighton,  hand«-hoes  once  or  twice, 
as  wanted ;  at  2S.  each  time :  but  if  the  land  be  cl^n,  once 
at  as.  6d.  with  the  use  of  the  fixed  harrow,  ^swers  every 
purpose.     His  stubbles  beautifully  clean. 

Mr.  Henry  Blythe,  of  Burnham,  hoes  his  drilled 
wheat  twice,  for  3s.  6d.  an  acre,  and  weeds  at  6d. 

Drilled  wheat  in  all  the  north-wiest  angle  of  Norfolk*^ 
band-boed ,-  but  some  do  it  not  at  HiUingdoo. 

V  4  Oo 
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On  the  clays  of  Marshland,  where  there  are  other  signs 
of  bad  management,  they  are  much  pestered  with  red  weed. 
May  weed,  clivers,  &c.  they  are  forced  to  weed  much  ; 
Mr.  Dennis,  ofWigenhall,  has  paid  a  guinea  an  acre  for 
it:  he  hoes  all  Kis  dibbled  wheat. 

Tathing. — This  is  a  singular  hasbandry,  which  I  did  not 
meet  with  till  I  entered  Fleg,  from  Yarmouth.  It  con- 
sists in  cartmg  turnips  on  to  wheat  in  February  and  March ; 
they  call  it  io  pidl  and  tirow  on  wheat,  eating  them  on  that 
crop  by  sheep  and  ballocks,  if  sheep  ^re  kept ;  but  if  nor, 
by  bullocks  alone.  Mr.  £ verit,  of  Caistor,  assured  me, 
'that  the  wheats  thus  treated,  are  the  heaviest  crops  they 
gain ;  it  makes  the  straw  as  stiff  as  reed.  It  is  not  prac- 
tised as  a  preventive  of  the  crop  being  root-fallen — ^for  that 
IS  little  known  here ;  when  finished,  the  field  is  harrowed, 
and  if  necessary,  hoed. 

Mr.  Ferrier,  at  Hemsby,  and  his  neighbours,  arc 
in  the  same  praflice ;  and  sometimes  do  il  too  late ;  with 
cows  and  bullocks. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Thiigby,  confines  this  pra£Hce  to  land 
that  is  light,and  subjc6k  to  red  weed j  never  Interthan  March, 
and  then  wishes  for  some  showers  diredtly  after:  he  finds 
that  this  praftice  does  not  make  the  wheat  too  rank,  but 
the  contrary,  by  stiffening  the  straw.  I'he  practice  pretty 
general  in  Fleg  ;  and  some,  but  not  so  much,  in  Blow* 
field  hundred. 

Mr.  SyblE  does  it  like  his  neighbours,  here  and  there^ 
on  a  piece  given  to  poppy.  The  same  rule  at  Repps  and 
Martham;  but  some  doubt  whether  it  answers:  Mr. 
Francis  has  been  caught  sometimes  by  drought,  and  he 
has  seen  others.  He  remarked  that  the  open  fields  give  as 
good  wheat  as  the  enclosures,  yet  never  have  turnips  thrown 
on  them.  He  thinks  it  better  to  throw  turnips  on  wheat 
st\ibble,  treading  all  well  down  for  barley. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  HoRNARD,  of  Ludham,  on  his  light  soil  is  in  this 
praftice:  he  had  two  pieces  under  the  same  circumstances, 
one  tathed  and  the  other  not,  and  the  former  was  the 
best  crop;  on  an  average  of  seasons,  he  thinks  it  certainly 
^oes  good*  He  was  the  first  here  that  praftisfed  it  2S 
years  ago;  but  had  seen  it  near  Norwich:  hehascon* 
tini^  it  ever  since;  begins  in  February,  and  continues 
through  March ;  he  has  no  sheep,  but  if  he  had,  wouU 
do  it  with  bullocks  also. 

On  his  light  land,  Mr.  Cubit,  of  Honing,  hascart* 
cd  muck  on  to  his  wheat  in  winter,  throwing  turnips  af- 
'tfcr^or  sheep :  lie  has  done  it  for  bullocks,  but  sheep  answer 
the  purpose  much  better* 

About  North  Walsham,  the  prailice  of  throwing  tur- 
nips on  wheat,  is  known,  and  that  is  all :  Mr.  Mar^ 
•  gateson  does  not  approve  of  it  with  bullocks ;  he  has 
done  it,  and  mischief  was  the  result ;  but  with  sheep  only, 
it  is*  good  husbandry  with  those*  who  keep  a  sufficient 
number. 

Mr.  Petre,  of  Westwick,  keeps  17  score  sheep,  and 
is  in  this  husbandry:  his  bailiff,  Crowe,  informed  me^  . 
that  he  pra6lises  it  on  light  land  with  much  success. 

Mr.  Dyble,  of  Scotter,  has  known  it  done  now  and 
then,  but  it  is  no  general  pradlice  here;  nor  does  he  apr 
prove  of  it. 

Mr.  Repton,  at  Oxnead,  has  tried  it,  but  the  crop 
was  damaged  by  the  jammings  and  he  left  it  ofF. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Thurning,  never  does  it;  but  once 
saw  it  at  Edgfield,  and  it  was  thought  to  answer. 

AHldew, — Mr.  Francis,  of  Martham,  remarked,  that 
if  wheat  there  be  thra  or  backward,  it  is  very  liable  to  the 
niildew. 

Mr.  Margateson,  of  North  Walsham,  could  never 
observe  that  thinness  was  the  cause  of  mildew  ;  but  that 

the 
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die  berberry  bush  will  occasion  ir>  be  has  ascertaload  hj 
observations  that  could  not  deceive  him. 

The  light  soils  of  Saxethorpe»  are  very  subjed  to  the  mil* 
dew»  and  about  Reepham,  fine  barley  land  the  same.  Mr* 
ParM£NTKr;  of  Aylesham^  a  considerabk  miller,  has» 
however,  had  some  of  his  finest  wheats  from  Saxethorpe. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Baker,  at  Causton,  observes,  that  the 
wheat  in  that  parish  is  so  subjed  to  the  mildew,  that  he 
has  found  on  various  occasions,  oats  to  be  a  more  profit* 
able  crop;  he  has  known  from  i6  to  i8  coombs  of  oats, 
where  more  than  seven  of  wheat  could  not  be  exposed, 
and  that,  probably,  much  damaged  by  this  distemper*  The 
toil  is  very  fine  barley  land. 

The  mildew  is  so  mischievous  at  HiUingdon,  that  some 
farmers  do  not  sow  wheat  at  all;  Captain  B£ACH£R> 
Steward  to  Sir  M.  Folkes,  has  not  sown  any  for  three 
years  past :  as  it  is  not  here  the  custom  to  cut  early,  upon 
Mxount  of  this  distemper,  no  wonder  it  sliould  make 
such  havock. 

**  This  distemper  has  been  accurately  traced  from  a 
point  across  a  field  to  a  berberry  bush  in  a  hedge.  Seve- 
ral similar  instances ;  and  Mr.  Marshall  produced  the 
^stemper  by  planting  a  small  bush  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
piece  of  wheal ;  all  clean,  except  a  stripe  where  the  ber- 
berry mildewed  the  crop." 

The  parish  of  Elsing  is  well  known  for  the  wheat  that 
grows  in  it  being  very  liable  to  the  mildew,  arising  (8|s 
every  person  in  it  knows)  from  the  number  of  berberry- 
bushes  which  abounded  in  the  hedges,  till  much  attention 
^  -was  given  to  extirpate  them ;  and  still,  arising  from  the 
tame  carate,  on  the  lands  of  those  who  are  careless  in  this 
business.  At  Harpley-dam,  a  hedge  of  Mr.  John  BloM- 
Fi£LD*s  had  been  cleared,  and  the  wheat  consequently 
safe  from  this  cause;  butthiiy^r  (iSoa),  observing  a 

streak 
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Streak  of  mildew  in  his  wfaeat*  he.  examined  the  hedge, 
and  fonnd  a  stub,  missed  by  the  workmen  when  they  were 
set  to  eradicate  the  plant,  which  bad  thrown  out  only  two 
shoots,  noc  more  than  two  or  three  feet  hi|^  and  from 
that  point  the  streak  of  mildew  look  its  oogrse.  I  had 
this  from  his  own  mouth. 

Smta^'^Yerj  little  smut  is  known  in  Fleg.  Mr. 
Browk  adds  salt  to  sea>water»  to  make  S  swim  an  egg  ; 
skims  off  the  cask  (husks)  carefully,  as  they  find  that  har- 
bours smut  if  there  be  any ;  he  only  wete  die  wheat  by  dip<* 
ping  in  the  basket ;  dries  with  lime  slaked  with  sea  water* 

Many  fiirmers  about  Houston  are  troubled  with  the 
smut,  but  Mr.  Staktov,  of  Darsingham,  sows  only  old 
wheat,  and  never  having  been  known  to  have  any  smut 
from  such  seeding,  others  are  getting  into  the  same  prac- 
tice. 

Captain  Beachzr,  at  Hilllngdon,  always  sows  old 
wheat,  and  never  has  any  smut :  no  brining  or  liming,  as 
that  injures  old  seed.  He  lias  sown  old  and  new  seed  in 
the  same  field,  and  had  die  smut  in  the  latter,  but  not  an 
ear  in  the  former. 

Hed  fVormr^ObtXk  nukes  great  bavock  in  the  vicinity  of 
Walton  and  Hinghara,  as  well  as  thecock-chafFer  grub  in 
grass-lands ;  but  they  have  encouraged  roeks  every  where, 
with  some  efiSsA:  and  sea-gulls  fortunately  resort  very 
much  to  lay  their  eg|[S  on  an  island  in  Scoulcon  Meer,  and 
rear  great  numbers  of  young,  undisturbed,  as  they  are 
known  to  feed  only  on  worms  and  grubs,  no  seeds  having 
been  found  in  dieir  crops.  They  oome  the  end  of  March, 
asid  migrate  in  July. 

Roots. — Mr.  Thurtell  has  traced  the  fibres  of  the 
nxKs  of  wheat,  five  feet  deep,  on  the  side  of  a  marie  pit : 
also  the  root  of  a  turnip,  drawn  by  hand,  two  feet  and  a 
iialf  ta  lengthf  in  a  light  soiL 

JUaping. 
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90O  WHEAT. 

Reaping.^USs.  StbItB,  of  South  Walshairi,  cuts  very 
low,  and  consequently  does  not  baufan  the  stubbles ;  iwbich 
be  thinks  a  very  inferior  praftioe,-  if  a  farm  is  kept  clean. 

Mr.  Parmii^ter»  miiier,  at  Ayleshaniy  a  considerable 
farmer  also,  arid  a  very  intelligent  sensible  man,  remarked 
to  me,  that  the  farmers  let  their  wheat  stand  too  long  be- 
fore cutting,  'they  were  apC  to  have  a  notion,  that  when 
millers  gave  thill  d^Jnion,"  it  was  -speaking  for  then:,  own 
mterest :  but  h^  *duts  his  own  wheat  b^fcn-e  it  is  ripe,  and 
would  do  so  on  fhfc  largest  scale,  if  be  was  not  a  miller: 
the  quality  is  far  istiperior,  and  the  orop  just  as  good. 

««  Mowing  has  been  praftfsed  A'  Hainford ;  the  crop  very 
clean,  and  dead  f ipe.  The  gathernffs  followed  the  scythe, 
and  the  waggon  the  gathererr..  >  Secured,  at  a  trifling  ex* 
pence,  without  any  risque  fmm  weather."— il/^irfA^//. 

Mr.  M.  Hill  prefers  cutting  green,  and  never  began 
harvest  but  he  wished  he  had  began  three  days  sooner. 

Stubbles.— Mr.  Burton,  ofi  Langley,  always  haulms 
bis  wheal  stubbles,  for  littering  the  yards ;  and  it  is  the  com- 
mon management  in  Loddon  hundred :  by  this  means  be 
finds  he  can  support  his  farm  in  hearty  without  buying 
dung.  At  first  coming,  he  bought  ^barrack  muck,  at  5s.  a 
load,  laying  on  eight  an  acre :  three  years  of  this  brought 
his  farm  into  such  a  slate,  that  he  discontinued  it. 

Produce. — About  Watton,  three  quaners,  on  an  average. 

The  finest  wheat  I  saw  in  thirty  mUes,  was  a  small 
broad-cast  field  at  Tofts,  of  Mr.  Payne  Galway's  ;  it 
promised  to  yield  five  quarters  an  acre.  Tofts  is  in 
a  very  poor  distrift,  but  I  have  often  remarked,  that  if  a 
good  piece  of  land  is  found  in  such,  it  is  usually  uncom-f 
monly  good. 

At  Langley,  &c.  average  seven  coombs.  Caistor,  and 
average  of  Fleg  hundred,  seven  to  eight  coombs :  four- 
tceqbave  been  known,  and  were  reaped  by  J.  Hunting- 
don, 
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DON,  £sq«  at  Somertoiiy  last  year ;  he  had  3a  coombs  on 
two  abre^  and  a  qtiarter* 

Hemsby»  eight  coombs:  fourteen  have  been^ known. 

Thrigby,  seven  cciombs. 

South  Walsbam  and  Blowfield,  seven  coombs* 

Martham,  seven  coombs. 

Catfield  and  the  vicinity^  seven  to  eight  coombs. 

Happsbofoughy  Walcot/  and  Barton,  nine  coombs. 
'    Honing,  seven;     North  Walsham,  six  to  seven. 

Westwick,  six. 

Scotter,  six.  Mr.  Dyble,  seven.  As  the  average  bar« 
ley  is  but  eight,  the  wheat  seems  high  for  a  sandy  loam,  a 
good  barley  land  ;  but  drawing  the  turnips,  and  tHiowing 
them  on  the  oilonds  for  wheat,  explain  it. 

Around  Coltishall,  six  coombs. 

Mr.  Repton,  at  Oxnead,  favoured  me  with  an  ac- 
curate account  of  all  his  crops  for  some  years  back. 
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Books  not  oiade  up. 

Average  -  -       6        3} 

On  the  poorer  soils  at  Heveringland,  not  much  wheat 
is  sown ;  the  best  of  it,  five  coombs :  on  their  better  soils, 
six  to  seven. 

Mr.  BiRCHAM,  at  Hackford,  Reepham,  &c.  seven 
coombs. 

At  Haydon,  five  coombs.  At  Thurning,  better  than  five* 

Mr.  CoKE»  at  Holkham,  six  coombs. 

Mr.  M.  HiLLy  average  of  last  twenty-one  years,  six 
coombs. 

At  Bumham  Westgate,  five  coombs. 

At  Holm,  some  very  rich  land,  eight  to  tweke ;  some- 
times more. 

At  Soettisham,  six  coombs. 

At  Houghton,  five  coombs. 

At  Hillingdon,  not  four  coombs,  on  an  average— -much 
damaged  by  the  mildew. 

About  Downham  and  the  vicinityj  seven  coofflbs« 

At  Wadington,  seven  coombs. 
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At  Wigenhall,  St.  Mary's,  the  average,  five  coombs  per 
acre ;  sometimes  not  more  than  ten  to  twelve  bushels*  If 
this  is  true,  it  stamps  their  husbandry  su£Bcientiy. 

At  WsJpoley  five  coombs  the  small  acne ;  more  dian 
three  roodi.    By  another  account,  five  and  a  half* 

Near  the  Smeeth,  seven  to  ten  coombs. 

About  Wymondham,  five. 

General  average  of  the  county,  six  coombs. 
^  Profit^  compared  with  Oa/j.  —  Mr.  Fellowes,  of 
Shottesham,  remarks,  that  oats  pay  better  than  wheats 
in  many  cases  even  which  are  supposed  to  be  par- 
ticularly favourable  to  wheat,  as  in  clover  lays.  He  has 
found  it  more  profitable  to  plough  a  clover  lay  late  in  aa* 
tumn;  but  before  much  wet  comes,  and  to  leave  it  till 
the  spring,  and  then,  as  early  as  may  be,  harrow  in  oats 
or  barley,  on  that  stale  furrow,  and  the  crops  have  been 
so  great,  as  to  pay  better  than  wheat ;  but  oats  better  than 
barley.  This  seems  to  be,  among  others,  one  proof  diaC 
wheat  has  been  too  cheap. 

PnV/.— In  discourse  with  Mr.  Parmentbr,  a  miller 
of  Aylesbam,  on  what  ought  to  be  the  price  of  wheat,  re* 
ierence  being  had  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  poor,  he' gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  30s.  a  coomb,  on  the  average  of 
samples,  would  be  diat  fair  price  for  all  parties.  He  re^ 
marked,  that  the  very  high  prices  we  have  seen,  were  not 
advantageous  to  millers,  by  reason  of  the  great  capital  de- 
manded, and  from  a  want  of  proportion  in  the  price  of 
bran.  When  wheat  was  4I.  a  coomb,  bran  was  not 
higher  than  is.  a  bushel.  Within  four  years  he  has  bought 
a  great  deal  of  wheat,  as  he  shewed  me  by  his  books,  at 
tiSo  andaas.  bran  at  6d.  and  yd. 


SECT, 
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SEC^T.  VIII. — RYE. 

Upon  the  light  sands  of  the  South-western  distrifty 
this  is  a  common  crop,  and  follows  the  seeds  generally  upon 
a  bastard  fallow;  The  quantity  6f  seed  usually  two' 
bushels>  and  the  produce  more  uncertain  than  with  whear^ 
for  this  plant  is  very  liable  to  be  damaged  by  frosts.  The 
culture  ought  to  lessen  every  where^  except  perhaps  in 
mountainous  distri£k>  since  wheat  has  been  found  to  pro- 
duce, on  poor  sands,  as  many  bushels  per  acre  as  rye. 

Mr.  Be  van's  rye,  in  1802,  was  sown  in  February,  by 
which  means  it  escap^  the  severe  frosts  which  did  scf 
much  mischief  to  this  crop  in  June.  I  have  rarely  seen 
finer  crops. 

Colonel  ConV  had  once  six  quarters  per  acre,  at  Rimo* 
ton. 

•  There  is  a  praftice  in  the  South-^est  distrift,  which 
has  merit — that  of  ploughing  up  the  rye  stubbles  in  har- 
vest, and  sowing  one  or  two  pecks  of  seed  additional  per 
acre,  with  intention  of  burying  the  scattered  grains,  and 
thus  having  a  crop  of  spring  food  for  sheep.  The  tillage 
has  Its  use  for  the  following  turnips,  consequently  the  ex*- 
pence  merely  consists  in  the  small  portion  of  seed  added^ 


SECT.  IX. — OATS. 

This  is  by  xk)  means  a  favourite  crop  in  Norfolk/ 
where,  if  the  land  is  in  order,  they  greatly  prefer  barley; 
and  if  it  is  not  in  order,  they  are  too  good  farmers  to  sow 
any  corn. 

Mr.  Hill,  at  Waterden,  in  common  with  the  gene-^ 

rality 
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tality  of  hts  fteighlNiDrs,  buys  all  the  oatt  he  eMsumes ; 
he  can  grow  a$  much  barley  per  acre  at  of  oats,  and  is  at 
At  same  time  a  more  ceruin  crop. 

Upon  the  good  barley  sand,  for  sotne  miles  afound 
Rblkham,  the  farmers  think  oats  a  so  a)uch  more  exhausts 
ing  crop  than  barley,  that  they  buy  all  their  oats  at  Wells  i 
carrying  wheat,  barley  and  pease  thither,  the  waggons 
bring  o^ts  back^ 

Mr.  DenTon,  of  Bmndon,  dibbles  oats  With  gredt  suc- 
cess ;  puts  in  more  than  a  coomb  per  acre  of  Seed,  obssrv. 
idg«  that  he  did  not  approve  of  adopting  any  method  as  a 
way  of  saving  seed. 

Adoislrtnga  very  fine  oat-stubb!e  at  Mr.  Francis's,  at 
Martham,  and  inquiring  the  preparation,  he  informed  mtt 
ditt  wheiit  preceded,  the  stubble  of  which  he  scaled  before 
Christmas,  ploughed  it  across  thin,  and  dien  a  full  pitch 
for  the  seed  oats.    The  wheat  was  on  a  two  yearns  layer* 

<*  The  surface  of  a  piece  of  ground,  sovm  sfeveral  days 
with  oats,  but  which  were  not  yet  up,  was  run,  by  heavy 
rains,  into  a  batter,  and  baked  to  a^crust:  the  owner 
ploughed  the  ground,  notwithstanding  they  had  begun  to 
vegetate,  under  a  fleet  furrow.  The  Success  was  beyond 
expectation.**— ii^r.  MarskalL 

Seed. — Mr.  Feilowes,  of  Shottesham,  has  found,  from 
iftany  observations  in  a  long  and  attentive  experience,  that 
the  more  oat-seed  he  sows,  the  better  is  tlie  crop.  Thi« 
he  finds'  to  take  p)ace  as  far  as  seyen  bushels  an  acre, 
and  even  to  eight* 

On  strong  land  at  Wissen»  five  bushels  brood*€ast»  Mr, 
Salter,  six. 

About  Watton,'  four  bushels  \  some  five. 

About  fiilney,  four  and  &ve. 

At  Thdion,  four  to  five  bushels. 

Mr.  Ev£RiT,  of  Catstor>  in  Fleg,  five  tors^  bushels. 

KORFOLK.]  X  Mr- 
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Mr.  SvBLEi  of  South  Walshiiipf  ive  bu«helsi  . 

Mr.  Cubit,  &c.  at  Catfield,  five  to  six  bushels. 

Mr.  R££yEs,  of  Heveringland,  drills  at  six  jqches,  tbre^. 
to  four  bushels. 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wighton,  three  bushels,  drilled:  of 
Tartarian  four  bushels. 

Near  Downham,  four  bushels. 

At  Watlington,  six  bushels.     Mr.  Porter  there  har- 
rows in,  because  no  drill  cups  will  deliver  enough. 

About  Wymondh^m,  four  bushels. 

Produce.-^ht  Thelton,  ten  coombs  an  acre  common^ 
and  even  more :  some  twelve  to  fourteen  coombs. 

On  the  fine  loamy  and  gravelly  sands  of  Langley,  &c. 
average  ii  coombs. 

Caiscor,  &c.  id  Fleg,  and  the  average  of  the  hundreds^ 
fourteen  coombs  :  twenty-four  have  been  knowp. 

Hemsby,  twelve  coombs :  twenty  have  been  known.' 

Thrigby  and  Flcg,  twelve  coombs. 

South  Walsham  and  Blowfield,  fourteen  coombs. 

Martham,  eleven  cootnbs. 

Catfield  and  Hipping,  twelve  to  fifteen  coombs. 
^  Honing,  eleven  to  fifteen  coombs. 

North  Walsham,  ten  to  twelve  coombs.  . 

Coltishal,  twelve  coombs :  but  few  sown. 

Mr.  Reptok,  of  Oxnead,  favoured  me  with  an  accu- 
rate account  of  his  crops  for  many  years : 


AcrM. . 

Produce 

per  acre. 

^ 

Coonbsv 

Bushels. 

1773 

10 

14 

0 

1774 

14 

»s 

0 

1775 

20 

II 

0 

1776    .. 

9 

H 

0     - 

1777 

26 

13 

2 

1778 

12 

11 

0 

1779 

14 

•  ir 

0        » 

1780 

«S 

10 

3 
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• 

Acres. 

Produce 

pertcre. 

CooDbt. 

Bushels. 

if'U 

»4, 

12 

I 

l^si 

ai' 

12 

2 

J783 

io 

io 

6 

1784 

13 

8 

0 

1785 

14 

6 

3 

1786 

23 

9 

0 

1787 

17  • 

io 

0 

1788 

0 

0 

0 

1789 

io 

S 

I 

1796 

9 

8 

.  6 

1791 

g 

»3 

0 

1792 

23 

H 

0 

mi 

4  ' 

H 

0 

*794 

18 

12 

3 

»79S 

»3 

7 

3 

1796 

»S 

ii 

0 

1797 

li 

12 

6 

1798 

II 

12 

6 

1799 

16 

9 

2 

1800 

io 

r«  tint  mn^lp  ill 

8 

2 

307 


Average  •  11         a 

On  the  ligtit  soils  at  HeveringJand,  eigbt  to  ten  cboriiBs : 
On  the  better  land,  twelve  coombs. 

Mr.  Birch  AM,  at  Hackford,  fifteen  cooinbs:  has  had 
twenty-six  coombs  one  bushel,  on  old  land  that  had  had 
fetches  only. 

At  Thurnihg,  eight  to  ten  coombs. 

Mr.  KtEvE,  of  Wighton,  has  had  twenty-five  coon>bs 
ah  acre  of  the  Tartarian. 

At  Snettisham,  ten  coombs. 

The  vicinity  of  Downham,  ten  to  sixteen  coombs. 

At  Watlington^  fourteen  coombs. 

X  a  ^AboQt 
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About  Watton,  average  ten  coombs. 
At  Wigenhallj  St.  Mary's,  six  or  seven  coombs. 
At  Walpolc,  t.vvclve  coombs. '  Another  account,  twelve 
to  fourteen  coombs ;  on  fallowy  sixteen  coombs. 
Near  the  Smeeth,  thirteen  or  fourteen  coombs. 


SECT,  X.: — PEASE. 

Mr.  OvERMANyCarryingme  into  a  crop  of  broad-cast 
pease  in  his  neiglibourhood,  desired  me  to  examine  the 
strongest  tuft^  to  be  founds  to  shew  that  the  poppies,  so  hr 
from  being^  destroyed,  were  eredl  and  ready  to  force  them- 
selves through  when  the  pease  fall,  though  overtopped  at 
present.  He  remarked,  that  the  common  observation, 
that  pease  are  apt  to  foul  land  if  weak,  and  clean  it,  if 
stout,  was  erroneous:  if  red-weed  or  spear-grass  arc  in 
the  land,  no  crop  will  destroy  them ;  and  if  they  are  not 
in  the  land,  the  pease  cannot  generate  them, 

Mr.  Overman,  from  various  observations,  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  if  pease  are  repeated  oftener  than  once  in  eleven 
or  twelve  years,  ihey  are  very  apt  to  fail. 

Mr.  Syble,  of  South  Walsham,  has  found  that  pease 
arc  a  very  uncertain  crop:  this  is  known  to  all  farmers; 
but  he  has  remarked' further,  that  they  will,  not  bear  re- 
peating. If  sown  often  on  the  same  land,  they  are  almost 
sure  to  fail. 

Mr.  EvERiT,  of  Caistor,  has  this  year  (1802]  a  vast 
crop  of  pease,  which  I  viewed  with  pleasure;  he  lays  them 
at  twelve  coombs  an  acre  at  least :  they  followed  wheat ; 
and  his  remark  was,  that  they  had  shaded  tie  ground  sa 
completely f  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  very  fine  wheat  after 
them  again. 

Mr.  FowEL,  of  Snetterton,  ploughs  such  of  bis  layeis 

as 
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OS  he  intends  for  pease,  m  Decem^  or  Jamiary»  and 
rolls  and  harrows  before  drilling  on  this  stale  furrow, 
Jf^s  mode  of  drilling  this  crop,  is  to  have  two  rows  at  £vp 
inchesy  and  intervals  of  fifteen  inches  for  horse-hoeit^.  I 
viewed  his  crops,  they  were  very  well  hia^f  diat  is,  loaded 
witlr  pods,  but  too  many  poppies  for  a  driller.  Horse* 
hoeing,  in  this  system,  he  finds  far  more  effe£liye  than  the 
hand«hoeing  h^  gave  to  cgui-distant  rows  at  twelve  inches. 
For  this  drilling,  he  made  a  new  beam  to  Cook's  macbia^. 

Mr.  Reeves,  of  Heveringland^  dritts  jus  pease  at  nine 
inches ;  and  highly  approves  .the  method. 

Mr.  JoHNsox,  at  Thuming,  drills  all  at  nine  isfihes. 

Ml. SxYtEMAV,  at  Snectisham,  drills  aU;  sqo^  at 
nine  and  some  at  twdve  inches :  baqd-h^^iag,  pocp  or 
twice,  as  wanted* 

Mr.  Roger  son,  of  Narborougb,  drills  all  th^t  k^ 
idoes  not  dilihle. 

Mr.  M.  Hill  drills  at  nine  inches  on  the  flag,  u^trifiis 
4w]ce,  and  weeds ;  and  prefers  that  pra(^ice  to  aM  others. 

Pease  are  very  generally  dibbled  at  Thelton;. crops, 
i:ight  to  ten  coombs  per  acre. 

Wherever  found,  thence  to  Yarmouth,  ai|4  n^y  rou^ 
through  the  Flegs,  Blow£^ld,  4fc.  ice.  to  North  Wal- 
sham,  dibbling  very  general :  a))oot  the  lattpr  tow^,  jfew, 
but  what  there  are,  dibbled :  they  do, not  faoe.them.  Tl^ 
^a  stubble  reckoned  kind  for  whc^it. 

Few  pease  are  dibbled  on  oUonds  at  Scotter ;  b]it  $o9lfi 
are;  and  Mr.  Dyble  remarked,  that  p^ase  ^mo^o^  yrell 
be  dibbled  too  deep* 

Mr.  Re^tok,  at  Oxne^,  dibbles  with  gf^t^oopM^: 
Jbe  had  this  year  (i8oa)  seventy  loadis  fiiom  twelvjs  aqres. 

The  maple  grey  is  a  great  favourite  at  present  in  :Fkg 
Ji^ndred.  Mr.  Tuthkll,  of  Southwood,  fftloAed  them 
from  a  sample  that  came  into  the  country,  and  cultivating 
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them  carefully,  they  have  establidied  themselves  very  ge^ 
nerally ;  they  produce  ten  or  twelve  coombs  an  acre,  oq 
land  that  would  not  give  five  or  six  of  the  old  sorts ;  the 
straw  is  not  so  long  as  some  6ther  sorts,  but  long  enough 
forshade»  which  Mr.  Brown,  of  Thrigby,  holds  to  be  a 
great  pomt  in  a  pea  crop. 

Mr.  DuRSGATE  finds  the  pearl  pea  to  ripen  a  fortnight 
sooner  than  other  sorts :  but  this  year  the  frost  damaged  his 
•prop. 

£/f^/,_About  Watton,  two  bushels. 

About:  Dereham  and  to  Bilney,  three  bushels; 

At  Thelton,  grey  pease  dibbled,  two  bushels. 

Mr.  ^YBLE,  of  South  Walsham,  dibbles  three  bushels. 

Mr.  Cubit,  &c.  at  Gatfieid,  four  bushels,  whether 
(kibbled  or  broad-cast:  a  thick  crop  they  consider  a^ a  great 
pbje<£k  in  preparing  for  other  corn.' 

Mr.  Repton,  at  Oscnead,  dibbles,  four  bushels,  two 
TOWS  on  a  flag. 

Mr.  Reeves,  of Heveringland,  drills  at  nine  inches,  ten 
pecks. 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wighton,  four  bushels  of  the  large 
'pea,  drilled  i 

Mr.  Henry  Blythe,  of  Burnham,  drills,  ten  pecks. 

Mr.  Beck,  of  Castle  Riseing,  drills,  ten  to  twelve 
pecks,  at  nine  inches,  and  hand-hoes. 

About  Downham,  two  bushels  and  a  half  to  three 
bushels. 

At  Watlingtoo,  four  bushels, 

Produce. — At  Langley,  &c.  when  the  year  is  favourable, 
fhe  average'produce  is  eight  or  nine  coombs. 

At  Caistor,  and  average  of  Fleg,  eleven  coombs ;  fifit 
teen  eckMnbs  have  been  known.      -  < 

At  Hetnsby,  Mn  Ferrier  has  known  fourteef^ 
coombs. 

At 
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AtCatltW,  ifgood,  tirtcooiljbc         •     •     ^  ; 

At  Thumnig,  six  coombs. 

ArSncttishAm,  when  no  failure,  eight  coombs. 

About  Downham,  good,  seven  coombs. 

At  Wadingtod,  if  good,  ten  coombs. 


SECT.  XI. — BEANS. 

On  th«  stronger  land  about  Watton,  the  failure  of  com-* 
mon  red  clover,  from  long  repetition,  has  had  one  very 
good  cffeft,  that  of  inducing  some  farmers  to  plant  beans« 
They  plough  the  barley  stubble  once,  and  dibble  in  ono 
row  of  horse-bdms  on  every  furrow,  keep  them  clean  by 
band-hoeing^  and  sowing  wheat  after;  get  excdient  crops, 
oftentimes  better  than  after  any  other  preparation. 

I  viewed  carefully  a  small  field  of^wheat  at  Seaming, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Nelsov,  of  Dereham,  half  of  whicU 
IbUowod  beans  add  half  potatoes :  the  superiority  of  the 
former  considerable.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Munninos  and  thcf 
Rev.  Mr.  Priest  were  with  mc,  and  were  entirely  of 
die  same  opinion. 

Beans  are  in  common  cultivation  at  Thelton :  Mr.  Ha* 
v£R&''s  are  dibbled  in  rows  along  rJdges  seven  feet  and  a 
half,  or  ten  furrows,  wide,  on  which  eight  rows.  .  Htf 
ploughs  the  land  early  in  autnmn,  and  (after  the  frosts) 
in  the  spring  only  harrows,  and  plants  immediately;  two 
bushels  of  seed  an  acre,  at  the  expense  of  4s.  and :  as.  6d. 
in  the  pound  fon  beer.  Hand-hoes  two  or  three  times,  ai 
8Sf  or  xos.  expense;  no  borse^^hoeing:  he  gets  tenor' 
twelve  coombs  an  acre.  There  cannot  be  better  manage- 
meut  than  avoiding  spring  tillage,  on  heavy  land.  :  ./ 

Mr*  HaveMp  and  rbis  neighboor^' having  kept,  their 
)  X  4  beam 
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beans  clean  by  hoeing,  plough  $be  ittoUl^  tfQMi  h»n«w; 
and  drill  or  dibble  in  the  wheat  fgpi. 

Many  are  also  culcivMed  at  BilUogferd,  vfbert  ^e^  are  ' 
in  the  same  system :  Mr.  Drake  aroids  tpriog  ctOaget 
ploughing  before  Christmas ;  h^  a  set  of  aeven  small  har- 
rows, which  dropping  into  every  holbw,  prepares  well 
for  the  dibbles ;  rows  at  nioe  inches :  he  hand-hoes  twice, 
keeping  them  quite  clean.  I  viewed  bis  crops  and  found 
them  perie£Uy  so>  and  very  fine,  equal  in  appearance  to 
five  or  six  quarters  an  acre ;  yet  they  seemed  too  thick, 
and  not  podded  so  low  as  they  would  have  been  with  nu>re 
room. 

Mr.  PifTft,  of  Thospe  Abbots,  has  <hi$  year  (iSoaj 
ilrUed  beans  with  Cook's  machine,  at  tz^  i8,  and  24 
inches,  and  he  thinks  the  24.  prombe  to  be  the  best  cm^. 
Xbey  have  been  horse  and  band  hoed,  and  kept  ^nim 
clean.    All  will  be  Tight  coombs  an  acre  at  Jpast 

Mr.  Kerrics,  at  Hariestoa,  lays  his  vumare  on  for 
hearts,  and  then  4lriUs  inAidat,  getting  grestt  crops, 

Mr.  Baldwfk,  near-Harleston,  drills .matif  beans,  aad 
gets  great  crops,  iss  well  as  of  wheat,  after  diem. 

Throttj^  the  hundred  of  Loddon  the  beans  are  all  dib* 
bled,  one  row  on  a  flag,  and  all  the  farmers  sow  'whattt 
after  them,  finding  it  the  bast  preparadon  for  that  giain. 

Mr.  But.TOK,  pf  La^Iey,  whose  knowledge  of  hua^ 
baadry  is  esctensive  and  unquestioned,  upon  the  strong  had 
4t  Helnpnal  has  always  bad  exeaUent  wheat,  perhaps  thf 
best,  on  bean  snibblcs. 

At  Langlrj  and  tbq  iriciaity,   averse  ^prcahiBe  ttn 
•oombs.    Mr.  BvBToy  neatr  less  than  that  csqp  Jt  .n  , 
medium;  t^it  year  above  twelve. 

At SaetUdgand Muodham  many beaas,«adgfcat aro(iB; 
wheat  after  them.    -Hereaije  excalleot  ifffmcia. 

ibldiiriog  tha^fiof^sandy  lo^ims  at  Cbisiari  ia-'Reg,  and 

eombinini^ 
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MobuBAg  tbe  clicmisciinar  cf  «oil  wkJB  the  small  variatioa 
lOf  tbdr  csops,  I  piApottnl  ito  Mr.  Evbrit  the  cnkure  c£ 
beans :  he  said  that  he  hail  tried  them,  and  thejr  W€uM  aac 
ik>;  t\»j  run  mway  to  alxaWt  and  wil)  not  pod  wdl. 

Mr.  F£Jtai£ii,  of  Hemdby»  has  known  ^m  tricd^ 
Aut  ihey  would  not  do. 

Mr.  Syb  LE»  of  Soudi  Walsham,  sowed  five  acc^^  an^ 
they  ran  away  to  straw,  and  yielded  very  Jictie  com. 

These  artides  of  taformataon  were  rather  lUaooHraging, 
last  iiafiog  heard  diat  Mr.  Chjli^tma-s,  at  fiiUockbjw 
diad  made  some  experiments  on  beans,  I  caQed  pn  jiim^ 
anfbctunately  he  was  fiom  home,  hot  [  examipfld  hia  bean 
4:00^.  Passing  tp  Ludham,  tbe  nin|b  nub'^tone  is  agascut 
the  field,  which  I  note,  that  others  JDay^  if  ihey  ftosiw 
^ifvmine  (he  field.  It  is  a  laVgp  field  dillbkd  oqq  /ow  on 
pusey  flag :  the  soil  fair  Fleg  land*  but  rath^  strpngor  thiip 
Ae  veiif  pale  lands :  tbe  crop  had  been  boed,  bm  nor  aii£* 
jfipieody,  for  they  weir  rather  foul :  tbe  .oon? i^oo  osi  a»T 
asind  tliat  ihe  country  will  do  for  beans,  was  (sompleat :  I 
0iiess  tbe  produce  ten  coombs  an  acre.  They  are  rather 
low  than  high.  Then  is  a  large  pit  of  cby  marl^  in  the  ^ 
«eld. 

Through  tbe  Flegs,  WaUiam,  Blotwfieklt  and  Happing 
hundreds,  I  have  been  calling  ont  for  beans,  and  surprised 
lyt  Ending  only  one  crop ;  but  at  last,  at  Happaborough,  J 
found  that  Mr.  Wiseman  had  them  for  three  year^  a^d 
smith  gopd  success,  getting  14  or  15  coombs  an  acflo^ 
Ihong^  in  no  better  mode  of  culture  than  that  of  spraining 
she  teed  in  every  other  furcow,  and  haod-hoeing  tham 
Mu«(.  He  jpt  as  fine  wheat  after  them  as  the  best  in  tb^ 
country.  Inquiring  how  he  came  to  make  such  an  easfo- 
siment,  I  foood  be  hadJbeen  in  Kent,  and  seeing  tbe  etfedt 
ipf  beans  thene,  ioducedl  him  to  uy  them.   , 

Mb  JBiaciuaf ,  at  Hackfoni, .  uicd  bsans  tbflce  oc  f(Hir 

times. 
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iimcSf  and  left  them  off  became  he  could  not  get  wbeiC 
after  tbein  ;  but  did  not  hoe :  cotM  not*  I  advised  frak 
tmU  in  the  horse-hoeing  system* 

Mr.  Styleman,  at  Snettisbamy  has  had  two  crops  of 
lieans  on  a  sort  of  manh,  stiff  and  strong  soil.  His  ma- 
nagement of  the  second  crop,  which  I  Tiewed,  was  to 
l>lough  a  wheat  stubble  in  autamn«  leave  it  well  water« 
f urrowedt  and  in  the  spring  to  dibble  in  the  seed^ 

Mr.  Priest, of  Besthorpe,  has  drilled  beans  withCooK's 
4nachineat  i8  inches;  five  coombs  of  seed  op  17  acres; 
the  crop  a  fair  one :  the  field  yielded  dibbled  barley  the 
year  before,  on  a  layer.  The  beans  were  once  hors^ 
hoed,  once  hand-hoed,  and  once  weeded;  designs  to  scu&i 
Ae  the  stubble  for  wheat. 

At  Wigenhall,  St.  Mary%  in  Marshland,  they  plough 
in  the  wheat  stubbles  in  autumn,  aud  stirring  in  the  springs 
-sow  every  thffd  or  fourth  furrow  with  two  bushels  of 
tiorse-beans  an  acre ;  hand-ho^  the  rows  once,  and  plough 
sobMrtimes  between  them.  Last  year  (1801)  they  got  ten 
coombs  an  acre,  but  the  average  not  above  five  or  six. 
They  burn  the  straw  in  ovens,  &c.  For  the  following 
wheat  they  plough  once,  and  harrow  in  the  seed ;  and  if 
the  weather  is  good,  twice :  this  they  reckon  best  on  ac- 
count of  the  white  snails  a  slug  which  abounds  on  bean 
bubbles :  it  eats  tlie  young  plant  of  wheat  the  moment  the 
seeddioots,  and  sometimes  destroys  the  crop ;  steeping  in 
arsenic  no  prevention — they  eat  the  seed  itself  also,  by  some 
accounts,  but  this  is  doubtful.  Their  best  wheats  follow 
beans :  the  fallowed  crops  never  average  five  coombs,  but 
those  on  bean  stubbles  do.  Such  is  Mr.  Dennis's  zzm 
count*  ' 

Mr.CoE,  of  Islington,  has  generally  one-sixth  of  hk 
arable  in  beans;  in  autumn  he  ploughs  the  .wheat  stubble^ 
and  again  at  Candlemas,  and  harrows  in  two  bushels  and  a 

half 
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lialfof  seed  pet  acre;- dcmie  he  dibbles,  and  hand-hoes  in 
Either  case  twice,  at  5s.'aBd49.  an  acre,  and  reckons  a  fair 
crop  at  SIX  coombs ;  he"  takes  wheat  after  them  on  one 
earth,  and  geneniHy  good;  the  best,  if  it  escapes  die  6kig, 
which  in  a  wet  season  attacks  the  wheat  in  aatumn^  it  U 
about  an  inch  long,  the  size  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  and  of  a 
finish  white  colour.  ^       . .% 

In  going  round  from  Islington  by  Tilney  and  Ten^og^ 
ton  to  Lynn,  I  saw  many  crops  of  broad-cast  beans  fuU  of 
wqjds. 

Mr.  Thorp,  on  Goveraor  Bentinck^s  estate,  sows 
beans  in  furrows ;  keeps  them  clean,  and  gets  fine,  wheat 
after. 

1776.  At  Walpole,  drilled  in  every  third  or  fourtli 
farrow,  and  kept  clean  by  both  horse  and  hand-hoeing; 
four  quarters  sometimes  gained.  Mr.  Cai«ham,  of 
Southry,  near  Downham,  had  60  acres  thus  cultivated  ia 
1769,  which  yielded  five  quarters  and  an  half  round:  19 
1770  I  viewed  the  wheat  after  them,  and  found  it  as  clean 
and  as  fine  as  aiiy  after  fallows.  He  ,has  often  had  five 
quarters  an  acre  after  beans. 

This  husbandry  continues : ,  in  t8o2  I  found  the  same  s 
fipd  I  am  sorry  to  say  without  improvemisnt* 

Produce  at  Walpole  six  coombs. 

Many  are  dibbled  in  rows,  and  kept  clean  and  well 
managed;  My.  Fhi;<ip  Gi^iFfiN  cultivates  them  in  this 
inanner. 

Mr.  SwAYNE,  of  Walpole,  geta  the  best  wheat  after 
beans,  if  it  escapes  the  slug :  if  the  land  is  lightish,  it  if 
common  to  put  them  in  in  every  third  or  fourth  furrow^ 
&r  ploughing  between ;  but  on  stiong  .clay  it  is  diffieull 
^  get  the  plough  in.  ^Soroe  dibble  in,  but  others  objedl 
19:  j^  Qfi  afcouQt  of  their  not  being  sufficiently  buried*    It 
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is  more  common  tp  «ow  from  two  tolhip«  hoAck^famd- 
caaty  and  fdoog^  >befu  ini  Iw  they  haodJioe  aU  In^c 
The  crop  in  geoornl  v»  lo  Qovea  coombs  »  Jmc  year  ten. 

2a  ibe  oU  laad^  ac^oUiiiigiche  &neetibf  ^  be«t  hrmm 
iow  dMin  AH  every  ibir4  furrow^  but  «Iovoi|s  ^  xainiofB ; 
the  sows  .piottgbfid  mi  cle^K^  yiei4  by  &r  ^he  best  cr<j|>» 
eren  to  ten  or  twelve  coombs  per  fucpe  kk  good  ye«in»: 
^ffioeidHcast  aix  /or  seveo. 

Soootc  bcani  io  the  yicinky  of  Ppinptia^  broadi^iirt, 
and  a  few  farmers  hoe:  some  furrowed  and  ploQf^lwd 
tietvoBO,  prodnce  seven  or.eig^  coomJis. 

Mr.  Ports R,  of  WatUogtoo,  sow^  them  ia  every  ibixd 
or  fourth  furrow ;  if  the  latter,  he  ploughs  between  tb^ 
9om%;  if  thefomcr,  be  band-boo^  JHbis  dibbled  sqme, 
md  ibey  answered  wdl ;  be  left  a  wheat  stubble  iiil  ibe 
epriog,  dien  set  two  rows  on  every  other  furrow,  aad  haod- 
lioed:  ^  tenxoooobs  «n  acre ;  aed  eight  or  nine  coombs 
ef  wheat  after  them :  frfter  beans*  aiwi^s  as  good  as  smy 
«lher  wheat. 

In  discourse  during  this  jouroey  with  Mr.  Mimtgay,  q{ 
Thetfbrd,  on  the  subjeft  of  hmm,  ^  inemiooed  that  oo 
bis  ftrm  at  AAfield,  ia  Snffoik,  be  bas  a  field  of  seven 
acres  and  a  lud^  vhidb.has  bene  thus  oropped: 

1797  Beans. 
.    1798  Wheat. 
•    4799  Beam. 

1800  Wheat. 

fSoi  Beam  (Mir.  Miff^Arlt;  and  heasU  |iol.  moxth 
ifrom  the  seven  4icns  ^ad  a  half.) 

iBoa  Wheat;  icstiaifded  ;by  the  bailiff  M  irom  «m.m 
twelf  o  oaombis  an  ;|Otak 

Soil,  stvoog^  kaqi  oaeby  amrie.    . 

OiMnverjfffdw^Xha  potxKtettdiogtkBiOsltaaeaf  beasR 
is  a  great  deficiency  in  the  husbandry  of  Norfolk.    In  the 

rich 
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rich  laadoftbeeastBrn  dislrfft  tfaate:cailtbr»»9iailidli: 
but  they  ought  to  b  mticb  imaraied  i»  iMt  ofywniHm 
IfooBSy  \^oroia  tomips  atre  oftoit  fdutid  <xi  land  knpnpiom 
for  that  crop.  Bot  this  plant  wduld  fettn-a  iddufabb  aoqbi^ 
sitibn  where  nofio  are  to-  bt  feurrd  in  ftie  gdod'sandt^of 
the  Northr^fe^em  distrid^y  be«i\M  b^Mf  »«»  fngeneralt. 
found  only  on  clays,  or  strong  loams ;  the  notion  is  geiie>** 
raly  that  such  only  are  ttrdl  adapWi  to  the  culWe ;.  bw  on 
ail  the  better  soils  of  the  hm  flamed  di^tiift  thejr  wotM 
thrive  to  great  profit^  and  pricrTe  a  ^loaMef  vmatioik}  ioi 
their  course  of  crops.  I  have  seen  Teiy  gnsai  omps  iil^ 
Suffolk  on  rich  sand,  and  without  doubt  they  woahl  dot 
equally  well  in  the  neighbouring  cottiity. 


SECT.  XII. — BUCK-WHBAr. 

Mit.  Franc  I  s>  of  Martham,  has  sown  bucfc-whfeat 
aRer  turnips,  and  got  eight  or  nine  coombs  an  acrt,  and* 
wheat  after  the  buck :  the  reason  of  this  uncommtm  course" 
was,  because  part  of  the  field  was  coleseed,  and  it  brought 
the  wfa6le  into  wheat ;  the  crop  nine  or  ten  coombs  an 
acre. 

.Mr.  GuBlT,  of  Ht^ing,  finds  that  nothing  cleans  land 
to  weH  for  wheat  as  sowing  buck ;  he  gets  seven  or  eight 
coombs  an  acre ;  but  oftener  pbughs  it  under^  putting  a 
bush  under  the  beam  to  sweep  it  ddwn  for  the  plough— -a 
poorsuccedaneum  for  the  skim  coulter.  He  finds  it  as  good 
as  a  mucking ;  but  this  only  oti  strong  land.  He  ^ows:  it  on' 
a  second  years  layer,  as  stjon  ay  barley  sowing  isover,  fi^^m 
the  15th  to  the  aoth  of  May;  about  the  1st  of  AugurtT 
ploughs  it  under,  harr6ws  well  in  September,  then  tlitrow* 
oh  the  seed,  and  ridges  for  wheat:  alw^  good  cmp$. 

Thtf 
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:  'Tlie  same  praAice-takes  place 'about  North' WalshatiV 
^od  it  IS  reckoned  by  some^  on  the  heavier  soih»  as  good 
ashalf  a  mucking ;  but  Mr.  Ma&gateson  remarks^  diat 
if  done  on  light  sand  it  makes  it  too  loose  and  puffy. 

Mr.  Petre,  of  Westwick,  sows  some  on  oll6nd»'  fof 
a  cropi  and  then  sowing  wheats  is  sure  of  a  good  pro* 
doce. 

.  Mr.  OvBiiE^  of  Scotter,  has  a  good  opintoli  qf  plough* 

'  ing  in  greett  crops :  he  once  in  sc  first  year's  layer  ploughed 

in  the  second  crop  of  clover,  spreading  no  muck  there, 

die  rest  of  the  field  mucked,  and  the  wheat  was  as  good  as 

the  rest* 

It  was  much  cultivated  when  I  was  at  Aylesham,  39 
^ears  ago ;  they  ploughed  three  or  four  times  for  it ;  sowed 
the  beginning  of  July  five  pecki  an  acre:  the  average! 
crop  four  quarters  an  acre:  sometimes  they  got  six^ 
Esteem  it  as  good  as  oats  for  honeSi  Wheat  always  suc^ 
ceeded  it,  and  rarely  failed  of  producing  good  crops: 
sometimes  they  ploughed  it  in  on  cold  springy  land,  using 
a  small  bush  faggot  before  the  ploughs,  to  lay  it  in  the 
right  direction  for  turning  in :  it  answered  for  two  crops 
better  than  dung* 

Mr.  Repton,  sows  buck  on  ollonds,  and  ploughs  it  in 
for  wheat :  it  answers  well. 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wighton,  has*  ploughed  buck  in  for 
manure,  but  thinks  his  land  hardly  strong  enough  for  this 
husbandry  ;  but  on  any  piece  subject  to  wild  oats,  by  sow- 
ing buck  after  barley,  on  four  earths,  and  ploughing  it  in^ 
at  the  beginning  of  August,  in  full  flower,  he  has  freed 
land  from  that  weed  most  completely4 

Mr.  St YLEMAN,  at  Snettisham^  has  this  year  plough- 
ed in  buck  for  manure ;  it  was  sown  the  middle  of  May, 
and  ploughed  in  in  full  blossom  the  middle  of  August  i 
stirred  in-Septemb^r»  and  is  ready  for  the  wheat«^eed  earth. 
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ilo  bas  pntftiseS  the  husbandry  before^  and  received  mace«' 

.  rial  ,beneRt  from  it. 
.  Mr.  Thoap,   on  Governor  Bbntinck's  estate,  iot 
Marshland,  last,  year  ploughed  in  buck  as  a  pianure  for. 
-wheat,  and  it  answered  greatly,  improving  the  crop  a^  far 

'  2$  it  extended  to  an  inch  :  and  this  year  he  repeated  it,  for- 
tunately i  for  in  such  a  drought  as  succeeded  he  bad  noc' 
l>een  able  to  have  ploughed  the  land  at  all. 

At  Felthorpe,  buck  is  considered  as  superior  to  aU  other 
crops  widi.  which  to  sow  grass-seeds — it  does  not  rob  them, 
-^it  shelcer$  better  than  any  other  from  the  sun — it  is  late: 
sown,  and  consequently  offers  an  entire  spring  for  a  second 
or  third  destru£tiQii  of  weeds :  these  are  valuable  circum* 
stances,  and  merit  the  attention  of  those  who  wish  to  vary 
the  methods  of  laying  down  land  to  grass* 


SECT.    XIII. — TARES. 

# 


The  culture  of  this  plant  has  increased  very  consider* 
ably  in  Norfolk  of  late  years.  Within  my  memory  they 
are  multiplied  at  least  tenfold* 

Mr.  Overman  begins  sowing  winter  tares  about 
Michaelmas,  once  more -before  Christmas^  and  sometimes 
twice  and  thrice  more,  with  spring  tares  for  succession. 
After  mowing  he  does  not  plough  the  land ;  but  runs 
sheep  oyer  it  till  wheat  sowing. 

But  the  cultivator  who  has  made  by  far  the  greatest 
exertions  in  this  husbandry  that  I  ever  met  widi,  is  Mr. 
PoRDis,  of  Eggmore,  whohas  300  acres  every  year,  seed- 
ing  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  supply  himself:  they  are 
fed  by  his  sheep  i  used  in  soiling  his  numerous  horses ;  and 
immense  quantities  made  into  hay.    His  crops  of  1802  I 
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Tiewed  with  miidi  pkasure,  and  fociod  thein  nry  fjtoU 
indeed*  In  such  an  extent  they  are  necessarily  sownaiP 
Mkvcnt  feasont  for  tdccession,  both  winter  and  spring* 
Smiehe  has  dibbled ;  but  intends  drilling  diany  m  fntttte. , 

Mr.  M.  HitL  only  winter  tares  for  soiling,  his  hoUMK 

Sowing  tares  for  sommer  feeding  sheep,  Mr.  HsKlir 
BiiYTHE  remarks,  is  an  absdutely  new  improvement  in' 
the  husbandry  of  West  Norfolk,  and  he  thiidcs  it  aver^' 
great  and'  iinportant  one ;  He  does  not  know  who  first  in- 
trodacedit^  he  is  largely  in  the  pfaAice  himself,  ^win^ 
both  winter  and  spring  sorts,  and  in  snccessionir 

Mr.  DuHsGATE  is  in  this  husbandry. 

I  found  Mr.  Haut,  at  Billingfond,  feeding  off  hlr 
spring  tares^  the  witfter  ones,  first  growth,  being  done: 
the    sheep    were   iti  pens  moring   regularly   f^ward;' 
brought  in  at  night,  and  in  the  day  on  the  layers :  a  piece 
of  20  by  30  yards  given  every  day  to  400  breeding  ewes. 
They  draw  back  on  the  cleared  land,  not  resting  on  the 
unfinished  tares.    Tbeywere-sown  on  a- two  years  oUond, 
and  as  fast  as  cleared,  the  land  was  tempered  for  wheat*   . 
Winter  tares'fed  off  in  May  in  the  same  field,  are  now, 
in  A\3gu8t,  a  flfne  crop  again  for  the  sheep,  when  "they 
finish  the  spring  ones. 


SBCT,    XIV^ — CABBAGES. 

Thb  Rev.  J.  FoRBV,  of  Fliicham,  wi^  a  mdi^  successful 
tu1tivat6rof  this  plant.  Two  acres  produccfd  aS"  tons  per 
acre;  car)*ied '  o(F  the  land,  a  strong  wet  loam  on  clay ; 
t\^6  adjoining  acres  of  turnips  were  fed  off  with*  sheep : 
tfie  whole  sown^  after  three  earths,  with  oats,' to  the  ey^' 
perfeCHy  equal,  and  the  whole  produce  190  coombs,  of  lit 
^ttiirter^  per  acre.    Seeds  took  well|  and' he'  ciib  nine  tohiT 
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of  hay.  No  manure  for  cither  cabbage  or  turnip.  Cab- 
bages nevef  exhausted  hn  land,  which  always  worked  better 
for  barley  or  oacs  than  his  turnip  land.  No  cattle  could  do 
better  than  his  cows  when  on  cabbages,  and  the  cream  and 
butter  free  fnooi  any  disagreeable  taste.  The  seed  was  al- 
ways sown  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible,  on  hnd  i^cll 
sheltered,  dunged,  and  dug.  The  moment  he  perceiyed 
the  fly  on  the  young  plants^  he  sowed  the  beds  with  wood* 
ashes,  which  instantly  destroyed  the  fly,  and  so  far  froitx 
hurting  the  plants,  that  it  was  astonishing  to  see  how  they 
were  invigorated  by  it.  They  were  planted  out  the  third 
or  fourth  week  in  May.  Mr.  Forby  always  mucked 
the  land  intended  for  the  crop  soon  after  Michaelmas, 
which  he  found  far  preferable  to  doing  it  just  before  plant- 
ing. In  a  very  severe  frost  which  destroyed  all  the  tur- 
nips, Mr.  Fo&BY*s  cabbages  escaped,  and  were  of  im^ 
roense  use.  ' 

Subsequent  to  this  communication  he  further  informed 
me,  that  he  had  never  seen  any  piece^f  land  at  Fincham 
planted  part  with  cabbages  and  part  witli  turnips,  where 
the  former  did  not  exceed  the  latter  four-foki  at  least. 
Doubts  having  been  expressed  whether  they  did  not  im- 
poverish'the  land,  he  formed  an  experiment  upon  a 
course  of  crops  to  ascertain  that  point,  by  a  rotation  which 
would  prove  it,  if  the  fa^  were  so.  The  land  middling, 
let  at  I2s.  an  acre.  He  spread  14  loads  per  acfe  of  dung 
on  a  wheat  stubble,  and  ploughed  it  in  soon  after  Michael- 
mas. Three  ploughings  more  were  given,  and  cabbages 
planted  in  June :-  then  oats  t  then  wheat.  No  person  in 
the  parish  had  cleaaer  oats  or  wheat,  nor  any  such  large 
crops ;  1 5  coombs  an  acre  of  oats,  and  six  coombs  one  bushel 
of  wheat;  and  two  years in  five,  19  coombs  an  acre  of  oats» 
^uid  nine  coombs  one  bushel  of  wheat.  No  sheep  or  cattle 
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fe^  OQ  th0  bnd  at  ^117  time»  nor  other  drtssidg  gwcn,  ex* 
cqyc  the  third  year,  as  above»  for  the  cabbages. 

This  gfendeoian  tried  the  red  garden  cabbage,  and  found 
tkem  ver5r  hcirdVi  and  come  to  141b.  but  they  demand  more 
time  fof  growing  than  green  sorts :  of  which  those  streak- 
ed with  red  veins  are  best,  and  most  durable/  He  hung 
ttiose  up  for  seed  lor  two  months  afiei*  Ciiristmas.  Did 
not  approve  of  setting  the  stalk  only,  as  the  side  branches 
\)scre  apt  to  break  oflF;  each  good  plant  yielded  lib.  of 
s^  :  be  dried  it  on  hurdles  raised  on  stakes:  and  if  the 
ground  was  fine  under  them  and  dunged,  it  became  a  seed- 
bed. 

Mr.  Coke  has  cultivated  the  large  cattle  cabbage  13 
or  14  years,  and  got  very  fine  crops,  which  yielded  more 
food  ths^  turnips,  on  good  sands :  be  has  had  up  to  so 
acFes  per  annum.  Me  sowed  the  seed  in  February,  and 
transplanted  as  soon  as  the  plants  were  large  enough,  con- 
tinuing till  tlie  beginning  of  July.  Manured  as  for  turnips, 
10  loads  per  acre.  The  expense  the  same  as  that  of  turnips. 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wighton,  has  every  year  a  few  acres, 
to  use  in  frosty  weather,  finding  a  load  of  great  use  for  his 
cows  in  the  morning :  he  sows  the  seed  in  February,  and 
pbn^iu  June,  the  rows  three  feet  by  two  and  an  half:  he 
is  clear  that  aa  acre  produces  double  the  food  of  an  acre 
of  contiguous  turnips ;  and  does  not  observe  any  defe£l  in 
the  barley  that  follows. 

Mr.  RisHTON  has  cultivated  cabbages,  and  has  known 
as  good  b«irley  after  them,  though  caned  off,  as  after  tur> 
nips  fed  late  on  the  laud.  His  method  of  culture  was  tt> 
sow  thes^edthe  first  week  ia  February,  once  to  remove 
the  pUats,^  and  si:t  tbeni  out;  by  the  4tk  of  June :  hand* 
hoed  thei.^  earthing  up :  tben  r9Q  the  double  eortb-board 
plough  bctvveea  ^  rows,  9nd  iUq  ha«d^h0et  after  to  dravp . 
the  eacth  stiii  higher  up.    Ho  planted  by  a  mariuog  rak^ 
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with  three  teeth,  at  three  feet  asunder,  drawn  along  and 
across  the  lands,  and  set  the  plants  at  tlie  intersedions. 

Mr.  FowEL  cultivated  Scotch  kale  in  ]8oi.  The  seed 
was  sown  in  a  bed  in  April,  and  transplanted  the  middle 
of  June,  in  rows  at  three  feet,  and  the  same  distance  from 
plant  to  plant,  on  three  acres.  They  were  kept  cl^an  by 
band-Jioeing,  aid  fed  off  by  sheep.  They  yfeMed  abun* 
dance  of  food ;  *  bnt  he  tlionglit  the  sheep  did  not  take  kind* 
ly  to  them ;  tlie  use,  however,  was  very  great,  a^  his  tur- 
nips rotted.  This  year  he  intended  a  cit)p,  but  the  seed 
was  bad  and  failed.  The  barley  was  as  good  as  after  tur- 
nips. 

In  1784, 1  remarked  in  xhtAnnats  tf  Agrimlturt^  vol.  ii. 
p.  365,  the  great  superiority,  on  my  own  fiirm,  of 
borecole,  &c.  drilled  and  left  without  transplanting,  to  that 
whkh  was  tran^lanted,  and  thence  recpmmended  the 
pradbce ;  which  was,  Ihelievey  the  first  public  hint  g^ven 
of  it. 

COLE-SEED. 

Mr.  EvERiT,  of  Caistor,  in  Fleg,  always  hand-hoea 
his  cole-seed  once^  with  seven  inch  hoes,  giving  the  jsame 
price  (6s.  6d.  an  acre)  as  for  the  two  turnip  hoeings.  The 
benefit  is  very  great,  not  only  in  cleaning  the  land,  but 
also  in  the  growth  of  the  plants:  they  stand  the  winter 
much  better  than  unhoed  crops,  spreading  on  the  ground, 
instead  of  running  up,  and  being  exposed  and  cut  by* 
frosts. 

Cole-seed,  in  die  fens  of  Marshland,  on  paring  and 
burning,  runs  to  thick  stalk,  and  that  quite  brittle,  and.ia 
egieeUent  for  slock ;  but  at  Walpole  it  is  inferior. 
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SICT.    XV.— CARROTS. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance^  that  carrots  should  have 
been  an  article  of  common  cultivation,  in  a  distrid  of  Suf- 
folk* for  more  than  2Q0  years>  and  yet  that  so  valuable  a 
crop  should  not,  in  all  that  time,  have  travelled  into  this 
neighbouring  county,  where  there  arc  such  great  quan- 
tities  of  land  $^^^96^9  adapted  to  the  husbandry. 

Forty  years  ^,  Mr.  Fbllowes,  at  Shottesham,  cul- 
tivated carrots  with  much  success :  he  got  600  bushels  per 
acre,  which  were  used  for  horses  and  cows :  the  former 
never  did  better,  and  the  butter  from  the  latter,  of  superior 
'  quality. 

They  were  pretty  much  cultivated  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  between  Norwich  and  Yarmouth— nearer  to 
the  former;  the  farmers  trench -ploughed  for  diem,  and 
sowed  in  February  ;  hoed  in  two  months  after  ;  thrice  in 
all,  at  a  guinea  an  acre,  and  barley  succeeded. 

Mr.  Woodbine  cultivated  carrots  at  Packsfield,  near 
Rainham,  a  farm  of  Marquis  Townshend's,  success- 
fully ;  giving  his  labourers  5s.  3d.  per  last  of  84  bushels, 
for  diggings  topping,  heaping,  and  loading :  he  tried  them 
10  fatting  30 hogs;  and  weighing  one  fairly  chosen,  and 
again  after  twenty  28  days,  found  he  had  gained  three 
stone  lib.  paying  as.  a  week.  They  were  sold  to  drovers 
lor  the  London  market :  he  then  put  up  40  mpre,  giving 
some  pease  with  the  carrots,  which  made  better  flesh. 

Mr.  FoRBY,  of  Fincham,  for  some  years  kept  carrots 
without  suffering  from  the  severest  frosts,  by  forming  a 
platfcfrm  of  earth,  six  inches  above  die  level  and  twofcet- 
and  a  half  wide ;  on  this  a  sprinkling  of  dry  stFaw»  and 
then  a  row  of  carrots,  widi  their  tops  all  on»  and  turned 
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outwards,  the  tails  lapping  over  one  another;  so  that  the 
width  covered  with  carrots  was  about  two  feet ;  tlie  small 
ones  topped  and  laid  in  the  middle:  on  every  two  or  three 
rows  a  little  dry  straw,  and  thus  to  the  height  of  four 
feet,  the  tops  well  covered  with  dry  straw ;  another  row 
parallel,  with  room  for  a  person  to  walk  between :  these 
alleys  at  last  filled  with  straw,  and  the  outside  guarded 
with  bundles  of  straw,  staked  down,  or  set  fast  with 
hurdks,  to  prevent  the  wind  blowing  the  straw  away. 

But  the  person  who  made  the  greatest  exertions  in  this 
husbandry^  was  Robert  Billing,  a  farmer  at  Weasen- 
ham,  whe  had  them  on  a  scale  of  20,  30,  and  40  acres 
per  annum,\  during  four  or  five  years ;  gained  some  pr©- 
ouums  from  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
and  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subjeA. 


SECT.  XVI. — MUSTARD. 

Much  cuhiyated  from  March  to  Wisbeach,  and  about 
the  latter  place.  A  good  crop  will  yield  five  or  si^ 
cooQpbs  per  acre^  and  it  sells  at  from  8s.  to  a  is.  a  bushel. 
It  iS|  after  beiug  in  £ull  blossom,  subje£k  to  a  fiy,  whidi 
damages  it  greatly. 

In  the  newly-incbsed  lands  of  Manhland  Smeeth,  mus- 
tard is  the  chief  crop.  They  ploughed  the  old  grass  of  that 
rich  common  ooce,  and  after  one  or  two  harrowinga,  sowed 
a  quaner  of  a  pock  of  seed  per  acre,  from  Candlemas  to  the 
end  of  March ;  hand-hoed  the  plants  once  or  twice,  as 
wanted,  thinning  and  setting  tliem  out  at  nearly  equal 
distances.  The  crop  is  reaped  the  beginning  of  9^tem« 
ber,  and  tied  in  sheaves,  leaving  it  three  or  four  days  on 
the  stubble :  it  is  stacked  in  the  field,  and  these  stacks  are 
/called  pies.    If  it  gets  rain  in  the  field,  it  turns  grey,  and 

Y3  ^  lose 
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taxi  half  its  value*  The  Smceth  is  now  full  of  these 
Stacks,  and  ihe  se^ioo  has  proved  highly  favourable.  It 
is  threshed  in  the  autumn,  being  left  for  a  sweat,  which 
improves  the  colour*  A  good  crop,  such  as  they  have 
got  this. year,  amouacs  to  six  or  seveo  coombs  an  acre, 
«iid  the  present  pri^e  at  Lynn  is  20s.  a  bushel.  From 
this  accouAt  it  is  not  surprizing  that  the  Smeeth  of  1500 
acres,  letts  at  31*  The  price,  however,  is  sometimes  so 
low  as  7s.  6d.  to  I  OS.  a  bushel.  They  intend,  according 
to  the  ppmmon  praiSice  near  Wisbeach,  &c.  to  sow  four 
crops  in  succession ;  the  second  is  usually  as  good  as  the 
first :  and  after  four  years  musurd,  a  crop  of  wheat,  then 
fallow. 

In  old  cultivated  laods,  four  or  five  coombs  a  good  crop. 


SECT.  XVII.— -HEMP    AND    FLAX. 

Mr.  Algur,  of  Buckenham,  had  a  three-acred  piece 
under  this  course  for  many  years  : 

1.  Hemp,  dunged  for, 

2.  Wheat; 

and  the  wheat  was  always  very  good ;  more  apt  to  be  too 
great  than  too  small  a  crop.  Most  of  the  cottagers  in  that 
vicinity  have  a  patch  of  hemp,  which  is  a  great  relief  to 
them :  it  is  very  profitable,  and  finds  the  families  much 
employment. 

As  an  instance  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  bounty,  Mr. 
Alcur,  though  lo]>g  a  hemp-grower,  never  applied  for 
it. 

This  culiuF?,  in  the  vicinity  of  Diss,  has  greatly  de- 
cliucdii  there  is  scarcely  one-tenth  grown  of  what  there 
was  some  years  past :  this  is  chiefly  attributed  to  the  high 
price  of  wheat.  Forty  stone  from  the  break,  an  average 
Crop ',  buQcbiog  and  heckling  now  sod.  a  stone,  and  a 

good 
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good  hand  will  do  one  stone  and  a  half  in  a  day.  Th^ 
spinners  earn  from  4d.  to  8d.  a  day. 

Mr.  Rainbeard,  Governor  of  the  House  of  Industry 
of  Forchoe,  cultivates  hemp  every  year,  to  supply  a  part 
of  what  is  manufaiSlured  in  the  house  ;  and  in  the  water- 
ing of  it,  has  a  contrivance  which  1  do  not  reipember  see- 
ing elsewhere,  by  means  of  which  it  is  deposited  m  the 
pit,  without  any  necessity  of  a  single  person  being  wet, 
a  pretence  in  common  for  making  the  farmer's  tap  bleed 
pretty  freely.  The  pond  is  an  oJd  marie  pit,  wi(b  a  re- 
gular slope  from  one  side  (where  the  hemp  is  prepared)  to 
the  depth  of  eight  feet  on  the  other  .side  :  on  the  ilcpt 
above  the  water^  the  hemp  is  built  into  a  square  fitack, 
upon  ff  frame  of  timber,  of  such  a  height  as  will  float  and 
bear  a  man  without  wetting  his  feet :  this  is  slid  dow|i 
upon  the  frame  into  the  water,  and  when  floating,  drawn 
away,  a  person  on  the  opposite  hank  drawing  the  floatmg 
stack  to  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be  sunk,  and  on  which  it  is 
built  to  the  requisite  weight. 

He  finds  it  does  soonest  at  bottom,  and  would  not  ob- 
je£k  to  sixteen  feet  depth  of  water* 

By  n^ans  of  this  very  useful  contrivance;,  he  can  put 
in  a  waggon>load  in  an  hour. 

The  sheaves  are  taken  out  in  the  common  manner, 
sheaf  by  sheaf:  here  wants  a  further  improvement,  easy 
to  be  efle(£led. 

In  the  parish  of  Wyndliam,  a  farmer  had,  about  seven 
years  ago,  some  land  (four  acres  and  a, half),  dunged  and 
ploughed,  and  designed  for  fhllow  for  wheat;'  Mr.  Rain- 
beard  seeing  fhc  field,  advised  him  to^sow  hemp  before 
taking  wheat,  which  he  did,  on  one  acre  and  a  half;  he 
bought  the  hemp  at  81.  8s.  an  acre,  as  it  stood,  and  the  far- 
mer sowed  the  whole  with  wheat ;  and  the  crop  was  so 
much  cleaner  and  better  after  the  hemp  than  after  the  fal- 

Y  4  ,  low. 
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loWf  that  th^  farmer  told  Mr.  Rainbeard  that  be  hst 
2ol.  by  not  following  his  advice  upon  the  whole  piece. 
Account  Sjeven  miles  roupd  Diss,  Lopham,  &c. 


EXPENSES  : 


£■  s.  d. 

Rent        .            -            -            r 

- 

2      O      O 

Tithe              -           -            T 

- 

050 

Jlatcs               ... 

- 

050 

Ten  pecks  of  seed,  at  xs.  6d«     - 

- 

0    15      0 

Sowing            -            -            - 

- 

006 

Three  earths 

- 

0   12     0 

Five  harrowings 

- 

026 

Ten  }o9ds  of  f^rip^yard  dung     - 

• 

200 

£.^    o    0 
On  an  average,  sells  as  it  stands  (h^mp  selling 
from  the  break  at  6s«  6d.)  for    £.^    8    o 
^xpenses  ^  7  600 

Profit  •  -  ;fa     8    o 


Suppose  the  crop  40  stone,  d^w*rerted : 
Pulling  and  spreading,  turning  and  tying      .      X    5    o 
Breaking,  is.  3d.  a  stone  -  -  2  10    o 


Forty  stone,  at  6s.  6d.        m       £a2  10    q 
Expenses  •  -        9  *S    O 


Profit  -  •  -     jf,a  15    o 


Price  of  hemp,  from  the  break,  in 

s.    J. 

1789  Hemp  bought  at  •        50    per  stone* 

1790  Ditto  -  56 


I79» 
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s.     d. 

3*9 

179^  Hemp  bought  at    * 

5    0  per  stone. 

per  acre. 

479a  Ditto 

- 

- 

;C4iS    0 

1793  Ditto 

^              • 

- 

6    0  -o 

2794  Ditto 

- 

7    6 

660 

1795  Ditto 

.- 

7    0 

770 

2796  Ditto 

- 

6    6 

770 

1797  Ditto 

m                   • 

7    0 

770 

1798  Ditto 

•                   • 

6    0 

660 

1799  I^itto 

- 

6    0 

700 

i8cx)  Ditto 

- 

8    0 

990 

The  diflference  of  price  between  dew  and  water-i^ted 
used  to  be  rpckoned  2«.  a  <tooe;  but  is  now  full  3s.  OQ 
the  average. 

Forty  $tones  of  hemp  fhom  the.  break  will  make  40 
stones  of  tow»  it  being  weighed  from  the  break  at  14^  lb. . 
to  the  stone,  and  that  of  tow  is  pnly  10  lb.  Ac  6s.  6d. 
a  stone  from  the  break,  it  is  worth  8s.  the  stone  from  the 
heckle.  The  bunching  is  valaed  at  8d.  a  stone,  and  the 
heckling  lod.  In  the  House  of  Industry  they  have  a 
very  simple  machine  for  bunching:  men,  by  turning  a 
winch,  move  semi-circular  cogg'd  wheels  of  iron,  which 
lift,  every  moment,  one  of  four  perpendicular  beaters, 
and  let  them  fall  on  the  hemp  coiled. under  them  to  re* 
ceive  the  stroke. 

Estimation  of  the  quantity  of  hemp  raised  in  the  hemp 

distrid  of  Norfolk. 

Acfft.  AcRt* 


Old  Bnckenhan     - 

20 

Roydon            -             5 

Carleton 

8 

Bressingham        -        20 

Banham 

20 

Fersfield            -           20 

Winfarthing 

22 

Diss             *                20 

Kenninghall 

6 

Shelfhanger         •          5 

The  Lophams 

30 

Burston             -             5 

8 

Gissing             -             5 
Asla£ba 
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A4»et. 

Acres. 

Aslhcion 

S" 

otatsto{^ 

I 

Fomcct 

3 

Schole 

3 

Wakcton 

2 

Brockdish 

7 

tibetihatn 

2 

Necdham  . 

8 

Thshall 

I 

Frctton 

7 

iSiimpiiog 

I  * 

Drickleborough 

3  ^ 

202 

ttarleston 

5  * 

It  may  amount  to  ab&ut  2oo  acres. 

Mr.  Geo.  Eaton,  linen-weaver,  informed  me,  that 
aboQt  Diss  there  is  not  so  much  hemp  grown  as  before 
At  price  of  wheat  was  so  high,  by  a  third  or  fourth.  It 
is  afFe£tedalso  by  the  high  price  of  turnip  seed ;  for  the 
ikHtagers,  2cc.  sow  turnips  on  their  hemp  grounds,  and  if 
seed  be  high,  they  let  them  stand  for  a  crop,  instead  of 
sowing  hemp  every  year  in  the  common  manner.  The 
necessity  of  manuring  for  every  crop  of  hemp,  impedes 
much  the  increase  of  it  under  any  circumstances. 


ACCOUNT  OF  AN  ACRE. 


Rent,  tithe,  and  rates 

Manuring  ao  loads 

Five  earths            .            -             - 

Hanowing 

Seed,  10  pecks,  at  as. 

£.    s.  d. 

300 
500 

-       I    5    0 
0    a    6 

100 

Palling                -            -            -            -          o  15    0 
Dew-retting  spreaditig,  as.  6d.  turning,  4s.  6d.  n 
getting,  ^8.                -              .  -             J 
Breaking  40  stone,  at  141b.  is.  6d.            -        300 

^.14  24    6 

-  Value 

• 
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£.    s.  d. 

^.  s.'d. 

Value  tbtn,  8s.  6d.<a  stooe            17    o    o 

Expenses              •               -       14  14    6 

Profit  •  -  ;^.2     5    6 

Bunching  and  heckUng>  is.  6d.  m  40  <tooe        3    o    <> 


£17  H    6 


Value  then  40  stone,  at  los.  6d.     21     00 
Expenses            -                -         17   14    6 

Profit            •               -            £^Z    S    ^ 

Spinning  10  clews,  at  8d.  per  stone,  6s.  8d. 
Half  bleaching,  40  stone,  at  as.  id.  (chiefly 

labour)                  -                  -              - 
Winding  on  bobbins,  40  stone 
Weaving,  40  stone 
Bleaching  the  cloth  (nearly  all  labour), 

13 

t 

8 
3 

6 
6 

0 
0 
6 

8 

S 

0 
0 
8 

Total  culture  and  manafadlure  of  every  acre  ;f -47  14    6 

A  good  spinner  earns  8d.  a  day. 

A  tniddlin(^  one,  6d.  a  day. 

A  bad  one,  or  child,  4d.  a  day. 

The  weavers,  7s.  to  14s.  a  week.  , 

Women  ditto,   los.  oriQs.     One  girl,  las.  but  an  ex« 
traordinary  instance. 

The  price  of  dew-retted  hemp  has  risen  frofn  6s.  ^*  to 
8s.  6d.  in  two  years.  The  war  increases  the  demand  for 
their  linens,  while  the  culture  of  the  raw  material  falh  off: 
this  obliges  (hem  to  mix  Russian  flax  with  it,  the  wafp  ^ 
Df  one  sort,  the  woof  of  the  other :  but  nothing  equals 
tbeir  awn  hemp  for  duration  and  strength. .  The*  bounty 

of 
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or  3d.  a^stone  did  not  much  good ;  but  the  discontinuance 
of  it  did  mischief.  Mr.  Eaton  thinks,  that  if  a  boqnty 
of  6d.  were  given,  it  w^uld  have  a  good  effedl  when  wheat 
is  cheap. 

Mr.  Richardson,  ofFritton. — Most  hemp  in  Lop« 
faams,  Garboldsham,  Kenninghall,  Banham,  Buckenbam, 
Diss,  Bressingham,  Palgrave. 

The  soil  a  rich  mellow  loam,  on  a  clay  bottom ;  worth 
^5$.  an  acre ;  friable,  mixed,  and  easy  working.)— 
Manure,  20  good  loads,  a  compost ;  threp  or  four  earths 
given;  the  best  time,  the  beginning  of  May  ;  13  pecks  of 
seed.  No  sele^ion.  They  pull  in  12  or  13  weeks  fibm 
sowing ;  here  they  water-ret,  in  other  places,  dew-ret, 
the  former  best  for  fineness,  but  equal  in  strength :  in  the 
water,  from  three  to  five  or  six  days ;  dew-retting,  from 
three  to  six  weeks.  Dew-retted  is  seldom  finer  than  2s. 
«  yard  \  water-retted,  to  5s.  Showers,  whether  for  water 
or  dew-retted,  are  necessary.  As  a  crop,  hemp  is  pro- 
fitable, but  yields  no  manure;  Mr.  Richardson  has 
100  acres  of  land  that  would  do  for  it.  On  a  layer  it  is 
good,  but  another  crop  first,  and  then  without  manure ; 
an  average  crop,  40  stone:  now  at  I2S.  a  stone  water- 
retted  ;  ■  dew-retted,  9s.  The  common  price  of  seven 
years,  6s.  dew,  and  waterrretced  8s.  This  price  will 
not  increase  the  culture,  because  wheat  is  so  high ;  nor 
is  profitable,  for  want  of  manure :  if  he  did  not  want  it 
for  bis  {dhxiCf  hfi  wouM  not  sow  aay.- 

£•  s.  J. 

Rent,  tithe,  and  rates  -  •  2    O    o 

Seed,  13  pecks,  at  2S«  -  ^  160 

Manure  -  ->  •  5    O    O 

Three  earths  -  -  •  o  15    O 

Harrow  and  sow  -  -  -050 

Fulling^ 
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Pulling,  retriog,  spreading,  lifting,  turning,  \  3    q    o 

binding,  and  housing         -  -         J 

Breaking  40  stone,  ac  is.  6d.        v        .  300 

At  7s.  6d.  It  only  pays        -  -  ^^.15    6    o 

Most  is  grown  by  cottagers  in  bits,  roods,  and  half  acres 
of  land ;  few  have  so  much  as  an  acre:  Russian  hemp  is 
fit  only  for  coarse  goods,  being  deficient  in  fineness, 
strength,  and  colour.  A  relation,  at  LowestoiF,  made 
nets  of  it  at  the  same  price  as  Russian  good  hemp ;  but  it 
would  not  last  in  salt  water  so  long  as  the  Russian ;  but 
Russian  linen  is  far  inferior  in  strength  to  our  own  home- 
made. They  could  always  sell  more  home  hemp  sheeting 
than  is  possible  to  make,  and  ttK>se  who  cannot  get  it,  and 
buy  Russian,  find  a  vast  difierence.  But  coarse  sheeting 
is  made  of  the  refuse  of  all;  fine  sheeting,  3s.  6d.  a  yard, 
five-quartere  wide. 

If  encouragement  was  given  to  the  growth,  it  would  be 
a  very  good  thing  for  the  poor ;  for  it  is  of  great  benefit 
to  them ;  and  would  answer  better  to  them  than  potatoes : 
a  rood  pays  their  rent,  and  keeps  them  in  employment. 
The  41L  a  stone  bounty  was  not  worth  going  for ;  to  encou- 
rage it  by  6d.  a  stone,  instead  of  3d.  might  do  a  little  good. 
Mr.  Richardson  never  claimed  the  4d.  though  he  grew 
for  three  years.  Not  half  the  hemp  raised  now,  that  he 
]«Biembers»  though  the  price  is  doubled.  Where  they 
used  to  have  hemp,  they  now  have  wheat.  And  little 
farmers  had  more  than  large  ones  at  present. 

A  small  quantity  is  cultivated  around  Downham,  by 
farmers  who  sell  it  to  cottagers,  at  5L  to  lol.  an  acre,  as 
it  grows:  they  sow  wheat  after  it,  and  always  have  good 
oops:  they  mock  fi)r  the  hemp. 


Tii 
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Tie/bllowiffg  is  an  answer  I  *ent  to  some  S^neries  trans* 
mittedta  me  $n  the  subje£i  of  the  increasing  the  growth  of  hemp. 

The  only  account  to  which  I  can  at  present  hare  ie» 
coarse,  to  discover  what  is  the  import  of  hemp,  is  a  detail 
of  imports  of  merchandize  from  all  the  world,  from  the 
5jth  of  January,  179a,  to  the  5Cb  of  January,  179},  in 
n^hicb  rough  hemp  is  sot  down  at  614,362  cwt.,  valpe 
5aa,907lu  Whether  this  includes  the  import  for  the  Royal 
Navy,  I  know  not,  but  in  the  following  calculations, 
must  presume  that  it  does  include  (he  whole.  It  makes 
30,718  tons,  at  17L  a  ton,  or  as.  i|d.  a  stone  of  141b. 
froBi  which  price  I  conclude  that  this  hemp  is  in  its  very 
earliest  stage  of  dressing.  Hemp  sold  in  England,  in  1796, 
at  6il.  H>s»  a  toa.^^j/nnaIs,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  79, 

The  bemp  lands  of  the  counties  of  Lkicob,  Cambridge, 
Sufiblk,  and  Dorset,  yield  nearly  the  same  crops ;  from 
35  ^^  5^  stone  per  acre;  40  may  be  considered  as  an 
averag!^  c^rop ;  in  which  ratio  it  takes  exa<91y  four  acres  to 
produce  a  ton,  and  120,000  acres  for  the  quanticy  import* 
ed  of  30,000  tons* 

I  caanot  conceive  that  it  is  inapradticabie  to  add  120,000 
acres  to  our  hemp  grounds,  even  in  Eiigland  alone ;  cer- 
tainly not  in  England  and  Ireland  together.  But  it  would 
be  impra6l:icable  to  add  a  tenth  part  of  that  space,  wkhout 
giving  a  most  decided  andeiFedtive  encouragement* 

Tbc  former  bounties  per  stone,  had  no  etkA  whailever— * 
tlicy  did  not  occaston  a  single  acre  extraordinary-  to  he 
sown ;  and  I  personally  know,  thbt  many  persons  who? 
cultivated  hemp,  did  sot  evea  think  them  worth  ajpfdying 
£9^ ;  (he  iarn^^  were  ap  difficnk  and  tedious. 

I  have  not  the  dtSk  tQ recur  to,  .to  know  cxa£l^  their 
amount,  but  it  was  either  34*  or  4d.  a  stctfus;  al  doe  hqov 
40  stone  gave  only  13s.  4d.  an  acre  bounty  ;  totally  insuf« 
ficient  as  an  eiKouragement  for  an  article  which  we  know 
i%  opt  extended  under  a  bounty  of  from  eight  to  ten  timev 
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that  QBComiagenieiit  in  the  price  of  the  coiaHiddity.  Th^ 
rbe  canint  he  estimated  at  lesa^  on  an  9veraige»  dum  «s«  a 
scone  frttouthe  breaker.  Yet  ^is  great  advance  does  not* 
extend  the  culttvatbri.  In  aU  the^e  anticlcs  there  is  an  ap* 
prehexiBion  of  the-price  fallings  if  generaily  gone  into.  Two 
shillings  arfitooe  is  a  bounty  of  fiwu;  ponoda  per  acro^^ur 
being  Uabld  to  a  foU  la  prices  m  has  iifttte  or  no  eflet^* 

There  are  other  circumstances.  iw*hich>  ncite  to  prove, 
that  a  hetunt^y  to  be  elSeftive,  must  bo  very  faurge.  Id  would 
not  be  easy  very  greatfy  to  extend  the  cujittire  without 
ploughing  iup  grass> lands  for  the.  purpose;  nothing  pre« 
pares  foe  hemp  so  well  as  the  land  lying  under  gnass ;  \mt 
landlords  do  not  admit  grass  to  he  ploughed  by  tenants; 
and  as  the  latter  would  reapt  all  the  profit,  of  coucse  the/ 
would  give  no  indulgence  where  they  would  reap  no  ad- 
vantage. This  reduces  the  obje£l  to  the  grass^lands  in  the 
hands  of  the  proprietors,  unless  the  pai;ties  were  enabled 
to  divide  the  bounty. 

The  land  which  will  produce  profitable  crops  of  hemp,  ' 
is  applicable  to  various  other  beneficial  purposes ;  and  to 
induce  men  who  possess  such  land  to  vary  from  their 
common  objefls,  would  demand  a  very  powerful  impulse. 

There  seem  to  be  but  two  ways  to  give  this  impulse ; 
one  by  a  general  bounty  per  acre  (per  stone  would  be  more 
liable  to  fraud)  on  all  hemp  that  produced  35  stones  and 
upwards  per  acre :  the  other,  to  dispatch  intelligent  per- 
sons through  all  the  hemp  districts,  and  othei's  where  the 
soil  is  rich  enough,  to  form  contrads  with  all  penoc» 
willing  and:  able  go  raise  the  commodity  largely;  engaging 
to  take  all  diey  produced,  not  less  than  toos^  at  4 

given  price,  for  five  years. 

To  engage  for  suoh  a  period  would  be  abaolntely  neces^ 
ssiryf  for  uodoubtcdly  a  man  would  not  plough  up'  go0d 
gntss  Sox  any  indncenent  of  a  shorter  duration. 

I  da.  not  conceive  that  a  less  bounty  than  5I.  per  acre 

would 
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would  hiv^  die  desired  efied ;  and  the  only  limitadoir  tbat 
would  be  adinittible,  would  be  to  limit  it  to  a  certain  suoif 
for  instaoce,  6oo»oooI. ;  and  if  the  dtimants  exceeded  k^ 
then  to  be  divided  among  them  proportionably. 

If  the  other  method  of  contradUng  were  adopted,  the 
pridb  musty  in  negotiation,  be  raited,  till  it  satisfied  them 
of  the  profiu  of  the  undertaking:  los.  or  los.  6d.  a  stone 
might  prove  sufficient :  and  for  live  years  also. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  by  either  of  ihese  measures 
the  requisite  quantity  of  land  might  be  brought  into  this 
cultivation ;  and  it  wouU  have  another  benefickd  efieA,  of 
adding  to  the  culture  of  wheat--»hemp  prepares  well  for 
that  grain,  which  is  commonly  sown  after  it. 

The  parts  of  the  kingdom  most  fitted  for  the  culture  of 
hemp  are,  the  rich  lands  of  Lincolnshire ;  the  skirts  of 
the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  great  part  of  the  fens  them- 
selves; all  the  uplandJands  enclosed  in  the  fens;  the 
coast  lands  of  Essex  and  Sussex ;  the  coast,  and  various 
other  trafis  in  Dorset^  Somerset,  and  Devon ;  and  much 
of  the  convertible  soil  laid  to  grass  in  all  the  central  coun- 
ties. In  Ireland,  large  distri^  in  Limerick,  Tipperary, 
Roscommon,  Meath,  &c. 

Ireland  producing  much  flax,  is  not  a  proof  that  it  would 
do  for  hemp ;  as  much  flax  is  sown  in  the  north  of  that 
kingdom  on  soils  not  adapted  to  hemp. 

The  private  advantages  which  would  result  in  Ireland 
from  applying  public  money  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
growth  of  hemp,  would  depend  on  its  being  a  measure  not 
of  the  moment.  To  induce  them  to  break  up  their  grass- 
land for  this  objedt,  and  then  by  withdrawing  the  bounty 
leave  them  to  common  husbandry,  would  be  injuriouis, 
supposing  them  unwary  enough  so  to  be  led  astray. 

In  regard  to  pointing  out  individuals  able  to  contraft 
for  the  delivery  of  hemp,  to  the  amount  of  50  or  100,000. 

.   acres  t 
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96YC& ;  I  could  not  name  them.  The  proper  way  would 
be  to  take  a  journey  into  the  right  distriiSls,  and  apply  to 
great  numbers^  with  powers  to  make  such  a  contrad ;  a 
person  well  skilled  in  husbandry,  to  explain  the  benefits, 
and  answer  objedkions  and  doubts ;  could  by  posting,  tra« 
verse  a*  great  extent  of  country  in  a  month,  if  he  knew  the 
,  right  roads  to  take,  and  a  good  scattering  of  individuals  to 
apply  to  immediately.  Such  an  experiment  would  enable 
Government  to  ascertain  pretty  nearly  what  may  be  ex- 
pedted.  I  am  of  opinion  that  many  thousand  acres  might 
thus  be  secured  for  sowing  next  spring. 

As  to  giving  any  assistance  by  advancing  capital,  I  do 
jaot  conceive  it  to  be  in  the  least  degree  necessary.  The 
culture  is  not  expensive;  and  those  men  who  possess  or 
occupy  the  proper  land,  are  generally  in  suflScient  circum* 
stances  for  the  undertaking.  They  want  otily  a  sure  price 
for  a  proper  number  of  years.  Men  who  are  in  want  of 
so  small  a  capital  are  not  likeiy  to  e£Fe£l  the  busine8S4 
But  attention  should  be  paid  to  procuring  large  quantities 
of  sei&d,  which  individuals^  in  case  of  a  great  extension  of 
the  culture,  might  not  be  able  to  procure.  From  tea 
pecks  to  three  bushels  are  sown  per  acre. 
»  The  plans  above  suggested  would  take  t&St  upon  si 
very  large  scale  next  year. 

As  there  are  many  allusions  to  the  old  bounty  in  the 
queries^  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  they  require  so 
many  forms*  and  such  delay  in  payment,  that  no  exten- 
sion would  make  them  answer.  And  if  a  bounty  should 
be  given  per  acre,  though  certain  forms  would  be  neces« 
ftary,  yet  these  should  be  as  simple  as  possible. 

One  objedion  to  a  bounty  is,  that  it  would  equally  en- 
courage and  rewaYd,  at  the  expense  of  5].  per  acre,  ail 
the  hemp  which  would  be  cultivated  though  no  such  mea« 
tore  was  adopted,  as  well  as  new  undertakings,  ak>ne  ia 
.   NoJifoxx.}  z  contem* 
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contempkirion.  ContracSiog  avoids  this:  it  also  admte 
a  progressive  experitnenc  in  whicli  to  feel  your  way ;  but 
a  bounty  pknges  at  once  Co  the  fuU  extent  of  the  measure. 
—A.  Y, 

FLAX 

Is  much  cultivated  about  Wisbeach,  and  in  the  culti- 
vated parts  to  Downham,  at  Outwell,  &c.  Four  acres 
one  rood  was  this  year  sold  as  it  stood,  for  ihe  purchaser  to 
be  at  all  following  expenses,  for  16I.  5s.  6d.  per  acre;  antl 
as  high  as  17I.  has  been  given. 


SECT.  XVIII. — SAINFOIN. 

One  of  the  matt  valuable  plants  that  w«re  ever  intro« 
ducej  into  the  agriculture  of  this  kingdom,  and  it  may  be 
asserted,  without  danger  of  contradidlion,  that  it  has  been 
too  little  cultivated  in  Norfolk,  especially  i»  periods  when 
the  price  of  corn  has  been  low. 

In  1784  Mr.  Coke  had  400  acres  5  an  extent  to  which 
he  carried  this  excellent  grass,  in  order  to  be  able  to  feed 
off  all  his  turnips  by  the  end  of  March,  avoiding  thereby 
the  common  evil  of  permitting  them  to  run  op  to  blossom, 
for  supporting  the  flock  in  April,  by  which  t\yt  succeed- 
ing barley  is  always  materially  damaged :  he  found  the 
objefb  well  answered.  The  hay  was  given  in  well  eon« 
trived  racks  on  wheels,  so  that  both  the  hay  and  the  sherp^a 
hjeads  while  feeding,  are  under  cover  from  rain.  A  space 
sown  with  winter  tares  received  the  sheep  in  May,  if  the 
layers  were  not  ready  for  thom. 

The  same  excellent  cultivator  then  made  an  experiment 
en  this  grass :  ten  acres  were  sown  with  an  addition  of  wMm 

clover  ^ 
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tlover ;  tien  with  trefoil ;  ten  with  red  clover ;  and  ten 
with  sainfoin  only.  The  rcsuh  was,  that  the  white  clover 
division  turned  out  the  best;  the  sainfoin  alone  the  next 
best ;  then  the  trefoil,  and  the  red  clover  much  the  worst. 
Sdrtie  years  after  that  period  he  tried  ray-grass,  and  ap- 
proved of  it  much  belter  than  any  other  plant  for  this  pur- 
pose, observing,  that  it  kept  down  the  blubber-grass,  so 
apt  to  come  with  sainfoin :  but  from  the  time  of  the  drill 
husbandry  being  adopted  he  has  left  off  all  additions :  the 
tegtdjirity  of  the  crop  being  so  great  that  all  spaces  are 
JBlled,  and  the  cleanness  of  the  land  being  trusted  to  against 
the  blubber. 

Mr;  AlL£N,  at  Stanhow,  had  very  fine  sainfoin  on  a 
tich  loamy  sand^  on  a  clay  marie  bottom,  worth  i6s.  an 
acre.     The  comnion  crop  was  two  tons  per  acre. 

In  1792,  Mr.  Bevak,  at  Riddlesworth,  sowed  two 
Imshels  an  acre  of  sainfoin,  and  six  pound  of  clover  and 
trefoil,  to  give  a  crop  the  first  year. 

iioi.  It  got  full  of  rubbish,  did  not  answer,  and  was 
ploughed  up  after  four  or  five  years.  The  method  he  in- 
tends to  pursue  is,  to  turnip  his  land  for  two  years,  both 
fed  off  with  sheep,  and  to  lay  down  with  buck-wheat  in 
June ;  sowing  four  bushels  of  sainfoin  per  acre :  he  did 
this  some  years  ago,  and  It  is  now  the  best  sainfoin  on  his 
farm.  He  has  now  28  acres  under  the  second  crop  of  tur- 
hipis,  to  be  thus  laid  down. 

Mr.  Bey  AN  has  sown  sainfoin  with  rye^  to  good  effe£t. 
Mr.  Ward,  of  West  Harling,  has  done  the  same,  and 
got  fine  crops. 

Mr.  M.  Hill  sowed  sainfoin  on  a  deep  gravel,  and  it 
gave,  in  the  third  year,  one  load  and  a  half  per  acre ;  from 
the  repeated  failure  of  seeds,  he  has  been  induced  to  laj 
flown  this  spring  48  acres.    The  barley  drilled  first  at  six 
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inches,  and  then  sainfoin  at  the  sam;  distance :  three  bushefi^ 
an  acre  each :  looks  very  promising. 

The  Earl  of  Albemarle  made  an  experiment  which, 
though  not  in  the  bounds  of  Norfolk,  is  in  sight  of  it,  and 
therefore. I  shall  mention  it  here:  taking  into  his  own 
hands  an  immense  farm  of  4000  acres,  with  3000  sheep, 
and  wishing  to  provide  all  sorts  of  food  as  early  as  possible, 
he  ventured  to  sow  a  field,  in  extremely  bad  order,  with 
sainfoin  alone  in  June :  the  foulness  of  the  land  such,  that 
his  Lordship's  hope  was  not  sanguine.  This  was  in  i8oir 
and  the  crop  this  year,  1802,  was  among  the  very  finest 
he  had  ever  seen,  at  least  two  tons  and  a  half  per  acre. 
The  result  is  remarkable,  and  will  certainly  bring  to  the 
reader's  mind  the  husbandry  of  sowing  sainfoin  among 
couch  in  Gloucestershire,  mentioned  by  Mr.  M ar>shali.. 

Mr.  Overman,  of  Burnham,  has  broken  up  sainfoin 
layers,  and  safFered  such  losses  by  the  red-worm,  that  he 
was  fearful  of  sowidg  corn  upon  tlie  last  field  he  ploughed 
He  therefore  ploughed  it  before  winter,  and  summei^-fal- 
lowed  it  for  turnips  without  manure.  After  these  he  sowed 
barley,  which  crop  I  viewed,  and  found  very  fine;  not 
having  suffered  the  least  attack.  He  remarked,  that  the 
ploughing  before  winter  probably  contributed  to  the  de- 
strud\ion  of  the  worm,  as  well  as  the  summer  tillage. 

Mr.  Overman  broke  up  another  field  by  thorough 
fallowing  for  turnips ;  the  crop  very  good :  he  then  sowed 
pease;  the  crop  middling:  turnips  again,  bad:  then  bar* 
ley,  which  was  much  eaten  by  the  red-worm-  This  fol- 
lowed by  winter  tares,  now  (1802}  on  the  ground,  and  a 
bad  crop. 

Mr.  Core,  of  Holkham,  pared  and  burnt  a  sainfbii^' 
lay,  intending  turnips,  but  changing  his  mind  sowed  wiieat» 
and  the  red-worm  ate  half  of  it.    This  shews  that  this 
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operation  is  not  in  all  cases  effedlive  against  that  destruc- 
tive animal. 

At  Holkham  there  is  jmuch  gravel,  in  sonj.e  places  to  the 
depth  of  above  twelve  feet,  the  surface  a  thin  covering 
of  sand ;  no  clialk  or  marie  ben^th,  at  any  known  depth. 
I  was  solicitous  to  ascertain  whether  this  spil  would  do  for 
sainfoin:  Mr.  Coke  assured  me  that  it  succeeded  very 
well  on  it ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  tl^t  the  whplc 
country  has  been  marled. 

Mr.  Overman  and  Mr.  Coke  drill  sainfoin  before 
drilling  barley,  in  the  contrary  direflion  to  that  in  \yhich 
the  barley  is  to  be  drilled,  the  rows  at  six  jnches  and  three 
quarters.  Seed  three  bushels  an  acre,  and  perfedlly  regu- 
lar ;  much  more  so  than  the  generality  of  broad-cast  crops. 

Mr.  Pitt's  father  and  grand-father  both  tried  sainfoin 
upon  very  deep  and  dry  gravels;  there  are  some  pits  15  or 
20  feet  deep ;  but  it  did  not  answer. 

It  is  much  approved  about  Binham:  Mr.  England/ 
in  breaking  it  up,  would  summer-fallow  for  wheat,  a$ 
after  laying  so  long  the  land  is  generally  foul. 

Mr.  H.  Blythe,  of  Bumham,  has  a  very,  fine  plant 
three  years  old,  from  drilling,  three  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre,  at  six  inches  three-quarter  rows ;  it  is  common  to 
sow  from  four  to  five.  This  field  before  produced  little  or 
nothing,  and  was  over-run  by  rabbits  and  game.  He  gave 
a  clean  summer-fallow  for  drilled  oats,  and  drilled  the  sain* 
foin  across  the  oats. 

Mr.  Rishton,  at  Thornham,  broke  up  sainfoin  ix 
years  old  by  a  bastard  summer-fallow  for  oats ;  the  wypr-  • 
worm  ate  up  the  crop :  he  then  laid  on  10  loads  an  acre  of 
dung,  and  sowed  turnips,  which  came  to  nothing  (eaten 
also  I  suppose  by  the  worm) ;  then  barley,  and  got  15 
roombs  an  acre ;  then  pease,  10  coombs  an  acre ;  and  this 
year  (1802)  a  great  crop  of  wheat. 

23  Mr. 
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Mr.  BtooMFiELDy  at  Harpley,  broke  up  a  sainfoin 
layer  in  1802,  by  one  ploughing,  and  got  a  fine  tilth  for 
v^hear  by  much  scarifying. 

Sir  M.  Polices  has  given  much  attention  to  sainfoin, 
but  not  with  success :  he  has  prepared  for  it  by  two  crop^ 
pf  turnips  in  succession,  both  fed  on  the  land  by  sheep^ 
yet  twitch  and  blubber-grass  over-ran  the  crop  in  a  few 
years,  and  some  in  that  case  has  been  spoiled  ip  three  or 
four :  he  has  been  careful  not  to  feed  it  with  sheep ;  and 
he  has  harrowed  it  the  third  year  severely,  cross  and  cross, 
and  from  corner  to  corner,  yet  without  destroying  the 
bkibber.  By  reason  of  this  circumstance  the  culture  does 
not  flourish  at  all.  When  broken  up  it  is  fallowed  fo^* 
wheat,  and  the  crop  generally  good. 


SECT.    XIX.— LUCERNE, 

Was  cultivated,  very  successfully,  thirty  years  ago,  by 
Sir  John  "Purner,  at  Warham,  on  a  turnip  sandy  loam, 
of* the  rentxof  7s.  6d.  an  acre:  he  sowed  it  broad-cast 
after  turnips,  and  without  corn.  Every  spring  he  har- 
rowed It  severely,  till  it  carried  the  appearance  of  a  fallow; 
manuring,  at  the  same  time,  with  six  loads  an  acre,  of 
rotten  dung.  It  was  cut  regularly  every  five  weeks,  and 
has  been  often  known  to  grow  from  22  to  26  inches  in  2S 
days.  It  maintained  five  horses  per  acre,  from  the  middle 
of  April  to  Michaelmas :  this,  at  only  as.  per  horse  per 
week,  is  13I.  an  acre — at  4s.,  26I. 

Mr.  Allen,  at  Stanhow,  had  drilled  lucerne  at  one 
foot,  which  succeeded  well  on  a  good  loamy  saod,  on  a 
clay  marie  bottom. 

Mr. 
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^r.  FowELL,  of  Srutterton,  to  Arthur  Young, 
Esq, 

I  beg  you  will  cominunicatc  to  the  Board  of  Agricul* 
ture»  the  following  experimcnr,  on  feciling  horses  with 
green  lucerne. 

In  the  summer  of  17979  I  fallowed  a  piece  of  land* 
of  seven  acres,  being  part  of  a  farm  belonging  to  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  situated  in 
the  parish  of  Snecterton,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and 
in  my  occupation*  The  soil  a  sandy  loam,  upon  a  clay 
niarle  bottom,  worth  to  rent,  about  i^s.  an  acre,  exclu« 
sivc  of  tythe. 

The  above  land,  in  Jiuie  of  the  before-mentioned 
year.  Was  sown  with  turnips,  which  were  well  hoed;  the 
following  spring  it  was  properly  prq>ared,  and  the  last 
week  in  April,  was  sown  with  six  pecks  an  acre,  of  bar- 
ley, and  ako  with  2olb.  of  lucerne  and  4ib.  of  ciqrer  ai| 
acre,  broad-cast,  which  were  harrowed  in  with  the  com. 
In  the  summer  of  1 799,  the  grass  produced 'by  the  lucerne 
and  clover*seed,  was  mown  and  made  into  hay,  and  the 
after-grass  fed  with  cattle.  The  following  summer  (1800) 
the  clover  disappeared,  and  left  an  abundant  crop  of  lu- 
cerne, a  part  of  which  was  given  green  to  horses,  and  the 
remainder  mown  twice,  and  made  into  bay  ;  but  as  po  ret 
gister  was  made,  I  cannot  state  any  particulars. 

In  the  summer  of  i3oi,  I  determined  to  keep  an  ac- 
curate account  of  a  certain  quantity,  thp  result  of  which 
was  as  follows: 

On  the  I  ith  day  of  May  I  begaq  mowing  4  acres 
I  rood  and  24  perches  of  the  above  lucerne,  which  I  ha4 
purposely  divided  off,  and  applied  it  by  feeding  ten  cart- 
horses, in  a  walledrin  yard.  There  was  neither  haymor 
%  4  cora 
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corn  given  to  the  horses,  except  the  first  two  weeks  th#y 
were  taken  into  the  yard,  when  two  pecks  of  oats»  wifh 
some  chafFy  were  allowed  each  horse  per  week,  to  prevent 
any  ill  consequences  from  the  too  sudden  change  ffom  corn 
and  hay  to  green  food,  and  they  were  fed  entirely  from 
the  aforesaid  4  acres  i  rood  and  24  perches  of  lucerne,  till 
the  2istof  September  following,  making  exadly  19  weeks 
from  the  period  of  their  first  going  into  the  yard.  I  can- 
not state  with  accuracy  the  quantity  of  work  done  dupng 
the  above  19  weeks  by  the  ten  horses,  but,  as  near  as  I  can 
estimate,  eight  out  of  the  ten  went  to  plough  or  other 
work,  nine  hours  every  day  (Sundays  excepted},  and 
were  in  excellent  condition  during  this  experiment.  The 
yard  in  which  the  horses  were  kept,  and  which  they  never 
quitted  except  when  at  work,  was  littered  with  refuse 
straw  from  other  yards,  green  weeds  from  borders  or 
waste  land,  or  any  other  refuse  litter  that  could  be  con- 
veniently procured.  The  dung  was  turned  over  after  the 
horses  were  taken  from  the  yard,  and  after  remaining 
about  a  month  in  heaps,  produced  62  loads,  at  36  busheU 
to  the  load.  The  grass  had  a  slight  top-dressing  of  peat* 
abhesthe  first  winter,  and  has  received  no  manuring  since, 
except  a  small  part,  whicli  did  no  material  good.  The 
first  mowing  commenced  the  nth  May,  when  it  was 
fifteen  inches  high  ;  second  mowing  6th  July  ;  third  mow* 
ing  i8ch  August. 

I  was  induced  to  adopt  the  above  method  of  summer- 
feeding  horses,  from  the  inconvenience  I  had  previously 
experienced,  from  having  but  a  small  quantity  of  pasture 
land,  and  the  consequent  di£Bculty  of  preventing  them 
from  breaking  the  fences,  and  getting  into  and  damaging 
tiie  growing  crops  of  corn. 

Calculation  of  the  value  of  the  4  acres  i  rood  and 
94  perches  of  lucerne>  above-mentioned: 

Keeping 
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Keeping  ID  horses  19  weeks,  at  6s;  per  horse 

per  week        •  -  -  -    ^.57    o    o 

Sixty-two  loads  of  compost,  at  3s.  per  load    -960 

66    6    Q 

Dedud  2I  coombs  of  oats,  at  12b.    £.1  iq    o 

ChafF         -  -  -  060 

Refuse  straw  and  litter        -        -        200 

3  16    o 

Total        .  -  62  10    o 


Or  per  acre        -    £.1^  17    4 

■  ■■'■'  I     ■ 

With  the  greatest  respef^,  I  remain, 

SIR, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

RICHARD    FOWELL. 
Snettertony  near  Harling^ 
Norfolk^  1st  Dec,  1801. 

I  viewed  the  crop  described  in  the  preceding  account, 
and  found  it  very  fine,  regular  and  clean:  Mr.  Fowell 
had  twelve  horses  soiling  on  it,  and  some  pigs  in  the  yard, 
which  had  nothing  else,  and  which  were  in  very  good 
order.  He  has  seven  acres ;  has  sown  ten  more  with  this 
year's  barley,  which  I  examined,  and  found  it  had  taken 
perfedly  well,  and  promised  to  be  a  fine  crop :  he  intends 
eight  acres  more  next  year,  meaning  to  mow  it  for  hay. 
The  ten  acres  are  the  half  of  a  field,  the  other  half  sain- 
foin, for  comparison*  He  thinks  the  lucerne  will  beat 
the  skmfoin. 

Mr.  Be  VAN  sowed  at  Riddlesworth,  in  1793,  thirteen 
acre!  broad-cast,  with  barley ;  seed  ten  pounds  an  acre, 
and  klso  six  pounds  an  acre  of  red  clover,  on  good  sand, 
irofil^as.  an  acre.    In  1794  he  mowed  half  for  soiling 

and 
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and  half  for  hay ;  the  latter  two  torn  p«r  acre ;  tihe  luceree 
.was  predominaiK,  rising  four  or  five  inches  above  the 
clover. 

Mr.  Sevan's  is  now  nine  years  old,  and  is  still  very 
profitable,  and  had  it  not  been  attacked  by  the  parasitical 
plant  which  infests  it,  would  have  been  now  in  full  per- 
feflion.  He  has  sown  twelve  acres  more,  which  is  now 
in  the  second  year,  and  promises  to  be  very  produdlivc. 
He  approves  highly  of  the  culture. 

Mt.  Be  VAN,  in  order  to*  get  rid  of  the  parasitical  plant 
which  is  so  apt  to  destroy  his  lucerne,  half  ploughed  it  in 
the  spring  of  1802,  and  harrowed  in  spring  tares,  which 
gave  him  a  very  goad .  crop :  it  did  not  damage  the  lu- 
cerne, and  checked  tlie  wieeds.     A  very  good  thought. 

Sir  MoRi>AUt9T  Martin  has  caltivated  lucerne  36 
years ;  has  tried  it^  transplanted,  drilled,  and  broad-cast, 
k:t,  from  much  experience,  finds  the  last  by  far  the  best 
way.  Sows  16 lb.  an  acre;  it  has  lasted  17  years,,  and 
when  ploughed  up,  it  was  like  ploughing  horse-radish. 
Three  roods  have  given  a  good  noon-meal  to  six  horses, 
for  seven  years  together,'  the  racks  being  filled.  Has  had 
eight  acres  of  it,  but  scalding  in  the  summer^  ploughed 
i^p  six  of  them.  He  thinks  a  fair  growth  of  it  exceeds  a 
crop  of  tares :  has  only  gravel  for  it :  ^  will  not  do  oq 
wet  land. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Crow,  of  Burnhani,  ha$<cultivated  it 
for  many  years.;  and  found  tliat  nothing  could  recompense 
the  expense  of  cleaning  the  rows  of  the  drilled,  and  if  the 
alleys  arc  very  clean,  then  (he  lucerne  is  dirtied,  so  that 
broad-cast  beats  it  greatly.  It  has  lasted  seven  years ;  he 
has.had  four  cuttings. 

Mr.  PKiEfo*,  of  Bcsthorpe^  copied  Mr.  FowEdiL's  ^r* 
ample,  and  sowed  three  acres  near  hisstables,  bnood^ast--* 
he  has  got  a  very  fine  plant.:  thk  the  fir^t  year. 
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Sir  Mordaunt  NfARTiN  has  cultivated  it  from  its 
iirst  introdu<£lion  ;  and  generally  with  great  success.  Has 
usually  four  or  five  acres.  He  has  drilled  it  for  the  purpose 
of  better  cleaning;  drills  it  with  Cooke's  wheat  cups,  so 
reduced  by  putty,  as  to  sow  half  a  peck  an  acre.  But  io* 
tends  it,  in  future^  broad-cast,  as  the  seeds  are  apt  to  be 
})uried.  Sows  about  the  middle  of  May,  to  tlie  20th»  be- 
ing apt  to  run  to  seed  if  earlier.  He  is  persuaded  that  an 
acre  will  carry  more  cow  stock  than  an  acre  of  turnips. 
It  will  keep  hogs  perfedlly  well,  but  better  for  large  than 
young  ones,  as  apt  to  scour :  if  he  wanted  them  for  ho^ 
pnly,  he  would  still  have  them,  as  very  beneficial  for  that 
stock.  He  usually  sows  it  after  barley.  They  keep  in 
^he  same  way  as  potatoes:  Ais  method  is  to  open  a  furrow^ 
and  fill  it,  and  then  turn  two  furrows  over  the  root^  ob- 
serving  that  the  ridge  thus  formed,  is  left  sharp  to  shQo^ 
water  o(F.  He  has  a  very  high  opinion  of  them^  and  found 
jthat  they  will  fatten  a  beast  faster  than  any  root  he. has 
^ried:  oil  this  gravelly  loam,  they  yield  a  much  better  crop' 
than  either  carrots  or  parsnips. 

1802.     He  has  this  year  a  flourishing  crop.     1  was  un« 
fonunate  in  his  absence  when  I  called  at  Bumham. 


SJECT.  XXI. — POTATOES* 

The  <}uaQtity  of  potatoes  in  the  south  of  Norfolk,  is. 
yory  inconsiderable;  and  inFl^g^  I  saw  but  a  Hum  scat* 
tering  of  very  small  pieces. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  EvERiT  has  found  that  they  exhaust  the  soil  more 
than  any  thing. 

Mr.  Cubit,  at  Catfield,  had  an  acre  two  years  ago^ 
ivhich  produced  48I.  at  6s.  a  sack:  the  rest  of  the  field 
was  turnips ;  then  wheat  after  the  potatoes,  and  barley 
after  the  turnips,  seeds  with  both ;  and  now,  where  the 
potatoes  grew,  is  a  bed  of  rubbish,  the  rest  clean. 

Mr.  Repton  has  raised  potatoes  for  the  consumption 
of  his  farm  J  but  not  when  he  has  any  prospedt  of  buying 
them,  which  he  has  done  at  is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  a  sack.  He 
steams  them  for  young  cattle,  &c.  having  a  very  com* 
plete  apparatus  for  the  purpose  j  boils  five  coppers,  which 
steam  50  or  60  bushels  a  day,  and  answers  well ;  also  tur- 
nips, and  pours  their  liquor  on  to  cut  chaff,  giving  the 
whole  mixed  together;  it  answers  extremely  well;  the 
cattle  licking  it  up  with  great  avidity,  and  doing  perfe&ly 
yell  on  ttys  food. 

This  root  is  much  in  use  amongst  the  popr  at  Thora- 
ham,  &c.  their  gardens  are  full  of  them. 

A  good  many  near  and  aroupd  Downham,  and  wheat 
after  them;  but  Mr.  Saffory  sows  barley,  for  he  has 
found  they  make  the  land  too  h'ght  for  wheat* 


SECT.  XXII. — OF  THE  PJlItL  HUSBANDRY. 

The  introduftion  of  this  culture  has  given  a  new  face 
to  the  fields  of  West  Norfolk ;  and  a  new  sphere  of  inquiry 
to  the  agricultural  reporter.  Some  notes  respecting  this 
subjed,  have  been  introduced  in  the  detail  of  particular 
erbps ;  but  more  general  observations  have  been  reserved 
for  this  se6lion. 

Mr. 
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Mn  DaoziERy  of  Rudham— To  raise  a  great  crop  of 
wheat,  how  would  you  put  it  in — would  you  drill  it? — 
No.  I  would  dibble.  Mr.  Drozijcr,  last  harvest,  had 
llibbled  and  drilled ;  the  dibbled  beat.  In  1800  he  had 
none  drilled;  but  in  1802,  I  heard  that  he  drilled  again. 

Mr.  Haring,  of  Ash  Wicken,  put  in  wheat,  dibbled 
one  row  on  a  flag,  and  it  beat  the  drill. 

Mr.  Holland,  of  Bircham,  in  1799,  lost  half  his 
crop  of  barley  by  the  drill ;  and  in  1800,  his  drilled  whesK 
was  much  too  thin:  he  then  determined  to  drill  no  more. 
His  stubble  did  not  give  any  signs  of  had  management. 
He  remarked,  that  he  has  seen  no  drilled  stubbles  that  do 
not  shew  gaps  much  more  numerous  than  ought  ever  to  be 
seen. 

Mn  Whiting,  of  Fring,  has  been  long  in  the  prac* 
tUSb  of  drilling,  which  he  prefers  much  to  broad-ca>t  sow« 
ing :  drills  all  his  corn.  Has  a  high  opinion  of  dibblil^^' 
and  for  produce,  knows  not  which  to  prefer;  but  driliiiq^ 
admits  the  hoe,  which  is  a  material  point. 

Mr.  Bradfield,  of  Heacham,  never  drills.  As  to 
saving  a  ploughing  by  drilling  barley,  he  will  not  admit  k 
CO  be  a  saving ;  it  is  an  earth  that  pays  well.  One-horse 
ploughs  for  putting  in  barley  on  one  earthy  the  best  instru* 
ment  that  has  been  invented.  He  also  observes,  that  in  a 
long  course  of  ex(ierience,  he  had  never  seen  a  thin  crop 
of  wheat,  but  if  any  mildew  happened,  it  was  sure  to  be 
struck:  drilled  wheat  is  the  thinnest  of  all,  and  most  sub- 
jed  to  mildew.  In  180O9  all  the  drilled  crops  he  viewed 
were  much  mildewed.  His  neighbour,  Mr.  Norton, 
had  in  I799»  ^  ^^^Y  ^hin  drilled  crop;  and  in  1800  h« 
drilled  none. 

In  1792,  I  found  the  chief  part  of  Mr.  Overman's 
£irm  drilled^  and  in  very  beautiful  order  and  cleanness ;  his 

stubbles 
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KuMifes  ^spfridt  tffieqdnrocftl  marles  of  good  hvsbatidrir. 
He  was  Afeii  in  Ibc  thml  ycai-  of  bii  driUing  5  the  rxperi^ 
wtmisaf  fhe  first  encoyrtr^d  h>m.  In  the  second,  his 
4rille4  pease  yielded  twelve  coombs  and  a  half  an  acre ; 
tbediM>)ed  ten*  and  1^  broadcast  eight.  In  17912,  the 
Ihiid  yesfr^  M  his  pease,  and  the  gr^test  ^t  of  hk  wheats 
ivere  drilled,  and  superior  to  what  he  had  broad-cast  in 
1792.  He  has  atttiinpied  -more  than  once  to  drtil  barky  and 
Hots,  but  was  then  convinced  it  woald  not  do,  and  did  TK3t 
intend  to  try  it  any  more ;  but  he  changed  his  mind  after- 
waida :  he  drilts  six  •pecks  an  acre  of  wheat ;  sows  twd 
httslicts  (  he  honie^hoes  once,  dorng  an  acre  per  hour^  if 
tfie  fuprows  9Pt  long ;  and  hand-hoes  twice,  each  ttme  at 
20d.  per  acre.  ]  viewed  his  machine  at  work,  drillmg 
wheat ;  a  suspended  marker  forms  the  line  by  ^ich  the 
hofse  walks:  the  boy  who  guides,  does  not  lead,  but  ridles 
Upon  him,  and  goes  qgite  straight  by  seeing  the  mark  al- 
ways between  the  horse's  ears.  The  n^an  that  holds,  di- 
Te<^s  the  plough  by  the  wlieel  mark ;  and  as  he  holds  for 
that  purpose  only  one  handle,  the  pressure  is  tountcrafied 
by  a  leaden  weight  hung  on  the  other  handle.  The  work 
completely  straight.  He  considers  tht  saving  of  seed  as 
something.  In  i79i»  ifcis  saving,  after  paying  all  the  ex- 
penses of  hoeit>g,  gaven  balance  of  28I.  10$.  yet  the  prices 
ef  corn  were  wheat,  24I.  a  last;  barley,  12I.  los. } 
beam  and  white  pease^  15I.  Wonsen  hand-hoe  the  wheat 
at  lod.  an  acre ;  p.  4d.  for  twice ;  and  it  is  then  earthed 
«p  by  horse-hoeing.  The  rows  nine  inches  asimder.- 
By  drilting  barley  he  saves  an  earth ;  and  thinks  that  the 
Arill  sfupertedes  the  use  of  one-horse  ploughs.  He  nevet 
hoes  it,  but  harrows,  in  seeds. 
Mr.  Pr£«.MAM  is  ageiktleman  of  such  clear  and  intelli- 
gent 
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gent  ab3kias»  thit  great  deforeace  ought  to  fce  paid  to  tik 
opinion. 

Pottiiig  floihe  qnestioitt'to  bun  (onbnual-catt  husbandry, 
*lus  reply  was :  ^  Pray,  doa^t  afek  me  questions  above  die 
bn)ad*cast  hadKuidry ;  for  I  wlah  to  ansver  yo«  haok 
praAice*  and  I  have  been  to  cdiff  inced  of  die  superioritgr 
of  the  driiU  that  I  have  had  Jio  broad-cafiting  for  noie 
years,  aad  never  shall  again.'' 

8ir  MoRDACNT  Ma&tui,  Bart,  at  Burnham,  has 
prafUaed  the  drill  husbandry  ten  years,  for  batky,  toiM, 
and  vetches,  for  soiling,  at  six  inches ;  bat  no  hoetngi 
has  had  foortcen  coombs  an  acre,  of  barley  awl  oats,  and 
hati  had  a  last  an  acre  of  Tartarian  oats,  broadcast,  fbs 
never  observed  that  the  drilled  crops  rijpcned  mora  itas^ 
quaily  than  others. 

Sowing  on  one  earth  in  potting  in  barley,  he  considers  « 
belonging  to  the  drill.  Sir  Mokdavht  is  very  wcU  8»* 
tisfied  widi  the  result  of  his  experience ;  he  sows  the  seeds 
broad-cast,  and  harrows.  Barley  tilbge  is,  first  to  acale  ia 
^e  tath,  harrow,  and  then  plough  deept.  Then  harnsiw 
once  for  drilling,  and  once  after;  then  sow  the  seods 
broad-cast,  and  harrow  twice,  and  with  die  harrows 
drawn  backwards,  an  iron  betngfixed  for  the  purpose,  by 
which  means  the  seed  is  not  drawn  out  of  the  ground. 

In  the  period  of  Mr.  Coke's  broad-cast  husbandry^ 
1784,  I  found  that  he  had  two  years  before  carried  eleven 
coombs  and  one  peck  of  dean  barley  to  market,  over  r6t 
acres ;  and  that  year  be  Iiad  300  acres,  estimated  by  all 
who  viewed  it,  part  at  twelve  coomhsi  and  the  whole  at 
ten. 

In  1792  I  was  at  Holkham,  and  found  Mr.  Coke  then 
drilling  on  a  considerable  scale.  In  1791  he  drilled  76 
acres  of  bariey,  which  produced  34  lasts  13  coombs  three 
bushels,  or  nine  coombs  two  bushels  one  peck  per  acre : 

93 
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^3  acres  sown  broad-casr  produced  44  lasts  iS  coombf 
two  bushelsy  or  ten  coombs  two  pecks  per  acre. 

As  it  was  a  common  pra<5lice  in  the  dijtrifb  of  Holk- 
ham  to  break  up  a  second  year's  layer  (and  sometimes  of 
diree  years)  at  Midsummer^  to  give  a  bastard-fallow  for 
wheat ;  a  husbandry  still  common  in  Wiltshire,  where 
they  begin  with  raftering^  it  should  seem  that  one  great 
benefit  of  the  drill  is  the  saving  this  tillage  on  all  light 
soils.  But  it  ought  certainly  to  be  remembered,  that  this 
saving  belongs  to  the  dibbling  husbandry  as  well  as  to  dril^ 

ling- 
It  was  with  much  pleasure  I  viewed  Mr.  Coke's  farm 
at  Holkham  in  iSoo:  every  sort  of  corn  was  all  drilled, 
and  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  whear,  however,  not 
great  that  year,  being  apparently  too  thin ;  and  I  pointed 
out  to  Mr.  Wright  many  gaps  in  the  rows,  of  nine 
inches,  *  a  foot,  and  even  two  feet  in  length.  If  a  gener:d 
thinness  is  a  fault,  such  gaps  add  much  to  it.  I  made  the 
same  remark  in  other  person's  crops^  Mr.  Coke's  dis- 
tance of  rows  nine  inches;  always  hand-hoes  twice  at 
is.  8d. ;  2s.  aiid  sometimes  much  more  per  acre. 

Some  of  the  crops  were  immense,  particularly  barley ; 
and  all  the  barley  I  saw  was  extremely  good ;  one  acre 
certainly  produced,  as  Mr.  Wright,  the  baiiifF,  assured 
me,  19  coombs  one  busheL 

Mr.  Coke  bad  that  year  some  drilled  turnips,  but  his 
broad-cast  ones  far  exceeded  them :  these  were  capital. 
In  drilling  corn,  the  distance  for  barley  six  inches;  never 
hoed,  but  drilled  after  harrowing  on  the  stirring  earth ; 
then  the  seeds  sown  broad-cast,  and  harrowed  again  across^ 
Thus  die  only  advantages  attending  the  driU  in  this  crop, 
is  depositing  the  seed  at  a  more  regular  depth  than  the  har- 
row will  do,  and  saving  an  earth  ploughed  by  one  horse* 
And  one  man  and  one  horse  putting  in  an  acre  a  day  of 

barley^ 
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barleji  will  redacc  the  saving  of  the  earth  to  something 
not  very  considerable  on  these  soils. 

The  seeds  of  two  years  are  once  pbughed  very  care- 
fully for  drilling  wheat,  and  this  operation  is  trusted  only* 
to  the  best  ploughman  on  the  farm  ;  that  the  furrows  may 
be  so  evenly  and  neatly  lapped  together,  as  to  enable  the 
drill  to  be  safely  used  longitudinally,  which  Is  Mr.  Cokb's 
and  Mr.  Ov£R.man^s  pra£lice  both  for  wheat  and  barley. 
The  wheat  is  hand-hoed  twice,  in  March  and  April,  at 
the  expense  of  4s.  an  acre ;  the  barley  not  at  all.  The 
wheat  is  at  nine  inches,  the  barley  at  six  and  three 
quarters. 

Several  gentlemen  present  at  the  sheep-shearing  atHolk« 
ham  were  of  opinion,  that  in  the  distri£l  of  that  seat,  ex* 
tending  one  way  to  Hunstanton,  another  to  Swafham,  an^ 
East  to  Holt,  15  acres  in  20  of  all  the  corn  sown,  were 
this  year  put  in  by  the  drill. 

In  1792  Mr.  Bbvak  had  made  some  experiments  with 
Cook's  drill,  with  Ducket's,  and  with  the  driltroUer^ 
and  at  that  time  much  preferred  the  last. 

i8o2.  From  1792  to  this  time  he  has  had  no  drilling ; 
but  this  year  began  again. 

Mr.  JBevan,  in  1800,  had  six  acres  of  wheat  drilled 
at  nine  inches,  in  the  middle  of  50  acres ;  44  put  in  with 
the  Norfolk  drill-roller.  Those  six  acres  were  mildewed, 
and  the  44  quite  bright.  The  drilled  appeared  also  very 
inferior  in  every  re$pe<5t.  Mr.  Day,  the  bailiff's  expres- 
sion was,  tie  broad-cast  will  beat  out  and  out. 

In  discourse  with  Mr.  Bsvan,  in  1802,  after  viewing 
the  very  fine  and  clean  crops  at  Holkham,  he  said  that  he 
had  for  some  years  been  in  doubt  upon  the  question; 
he  had  tried  it  several  times,  but  the  result  was  not  fa« 
vourable :  but  this  year  having  been  desired  by  Mr.  Coke. 
to  give  it  another  trial,  he  had  done  it,  and  the  barley 
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'  drilkd  yn$  now  cettainly  superior  to  the  broac!-ctst.   H» 
neighbour  FowELL,  ofGastrop,  drills  every  thing. 

Mr.  Fo WELt,  of  Snctterton,  has  drilled  all  his  fiirm  for 
t<velve  yearsy'  and  has  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  supe- 
rforrty'of  the  husbandry  to  the  broad-cast;  not  only  in 
yielding  stipcfribr  produfls,  but  also  in  being  cheiper; 
he  lays  much  stress  on  saving  tillage,  putting  in  his  barley 
and  pease  on  stale  furrows  scarified:  this  is,  however, 
ekarrly  appHoiWe  to  the  broad-cast.  He  will  not  by  any 
intsns  admit  that  the  scuffle,  or  the  one-hor^e  plough,  will 
bury  sced-barlcy  at  so  equal  a  depth  as  the  drill.  In  Snet- 
terton  there  are. five  farmers :  four  have  drills ;  the  fifth  is 
a  small  one,  for  whom  Mr.  Fo'well  drills.  They  have 
tome  about  to  this  husbandry  within  two  or  three  years, 
from  seeing  Mf.  Fowell*s  crops.  In  Harfham  there  is 
some  drilling.  Mr.  Gooch,  at  Quedenham,  drills  all. 
In  Illington  there  are  two  farmers,  and  both  are  drillers. 
In  Little  Hockham  one,  Mr.  Kitton,  and  he  drills  all, 
and  scarifies  a  stale  funow  for  barley.  At  Wilby  three 
farmers;  and  two^  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Bowles,  drill 
▼cry  well.     At  Gastrop,  Mr.  Fowell  drills  all. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hinton,  at  Northwpld,  has  made  some 
interesting  comparisons :  on  a  mixed  loam  he  drilled,  at 
twelve  inches,  with  Cook*s  drill,  one  bushel,  four  quarts, 
'  and  half  a  pint  per  acre;  broad-cast  one  bushel  and  29 
Quarts,  Hand-hoed  the  drills  thrice :  weeded  the  broad- 
cast. The  former  produced  44  bushels  two  quarts ;  the 
latter,  38  bushels  18  quarts:  weight  of  the  drilled  62 lb. 
202.  per  bushel ;  of  the  broad-cast,  61  lb. 

He  drilled  barley  at  12  inches,  and  hoed  in  clover  seed 
15  days  after:  the  crop  better' than  broad-cast,  and  the 
clover  took  well ;  which,  however,  is  not  common^  for  it 
often  faib  thus  put  in. 

His 
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His  drilled  ttirnips  were  at  least  equal  to  these  IcSwn 
broadt-cast. 

Dr.  HiNToN  does  not  drill  spring  icorti,  as  it  is  ftot  a 
pra£licc,  eiiccept  out  of  course,  on  account  of  ibe  seeds, 
\yhich  will  not  do  in  drilled  crops :  has  beed  tried  by  others, 
and  the  crops  failed ;  but  for  winter  oornt  betjter .  thaH 
broad-cast  on  sandy  loams ;  but  it  will  aot  do  on  istnoikg 
wheat  soik  as  a  general  pra^ice. 

Mr.SAJLT£R»  at  Winborough,  whose  soil  is  a  wet  loim 
on  a  clay  bottom,  which  requires  draining,  does  nbt  drill, 
as  he  diinks  his  land  too  stiff  and  difficult  for  it ;  but  dib^ 
fales  largely. 

In  discourse  with  Mr.  Salter,  on  the  drill  hus* 
bandry;  .and  inquirj4ig  how  far  it  could  be  made  ap* 
plicfible  to  his- difficult  ladd  (note,  however,  that  be 
has  several  fields,  the  surface  of  which  is  an  unquestiou* 
ed  sand,  upon  a  strong  under-stratntn,  yet  called  Jtrong 
'Jand  fields),  he  gave  ic  decidedly  aS  his  opinion,  that  it 
would  not  do :  yet  he  understands  drilling,  and  has  prac- 
tised it  at  SnardiiiL-  He  appealed  to  his  vast  crops  of  dib- 
bled  wheat,  and  immense  ones  of  barley,  this  year,  i8oty 
promising  nine  or  ten  coombs  an  acre  of  the  former,  and 
•fifteen,  sixteen,  and  even  more  of  the  latter,  and  demanded 
whether  drilling  could,  or  did  any  where  beat  them  ?  A 
respe£labie  party  of  Norfolk  farmers  were  present,  and 
two  drillers  among  them,  but  they  were  silent,  and  all 
equally  struck  with  the  uncommon  crops  we  were  then 
examining. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Munnings,  at  Gorget,  is  upon  a  most 
omkiild  sharp  flinty  gravel ;  red  gravels  are  usually  good 
soils,  but  his  are  blackish,  from  a  mixture  of  black  sand ; 
nearly  the  worst  of  all  soils :  on  this  land  he  drills  turnips 
at  eighteen  inches ;  also  oats  at  nine  inches ;  pease  at  nine 
and  twelve ;  and  <Mi€e  he  tried  wheat. 
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Mr.  MuNNiNGs  drills  his  poor  gravds  witli  his  bar-* 
row-drill.  I  viewed  his  turnips  at  eighteen  inches:  a  very 
regular  and  well  executed  crop. 

Mr.  Hart,  of  Billingfordi  in  1802,  drilled  turnips  at 
«ix  inches,  cutting  up  in  part  of  the  field  every  other  row,, 
and  id  part  cutting  away  two  rows  and  leaving  one :  part 
also  broad-cast,  for  comparison ;  done  with  Coolers  ma« 
chine,  and  part  horse-hoed  with  his  tools ;  part  with  Mr. 
MuNNiNGs'  expanding  hoe-plough.  Last  year  he  drilled 
all  his  barley,  and  it  answered  better  than  the  broad-cast ; 
and  this  year  all  his  corn  is  drilled,  except  the  ollondi  \ 
these  drill  rolled,  a  pra£lice  pretty  general  here :  but  the 
small  farmers  dibble. 

It  is  gradually  coming  in  around  Dereham,  and  dibbling 
rather  going  out,  for  want  of  dependence  on  the  droppers. 

I  viewed  Mr.  Collison's  farm  at  East  Bilney,  and 
found  several  crops  drilled,  which  made  a  very  fine  appear- 
ance :  one  field  of  wheat  by  the  barn  promises  to  produce 
ten  coombs  an  acre ;  some  barlcv  also  very  fine,  and  the 
crops  in  general  clean :  all  at  nine  inches,  and  the  wheat 
horse-hoed  thrice ;  barley  twice  if  no' seeds,  but  with  them 
not  at  all,  as  the  seeds  are  covered  by  the  harrow  which 
follows  the  drill:  Mr.  Collison,  however,  has  hone- 
hoed  in  some  seeds,  and  did  not  fail.  He  drills  seven  to 
ten  pecks  of  seed-barley.  Mr..  Collison  prefers  the  drill 
very  much :  he  forms  his  lands  to  be  worked  at  a  bout 
of  the  drill,  the  horse  walking  only  in  the  furrows, 
and  the  same  in  horse-hoeing ;  a  point  he  justly  esteems 
essential  for  all  heavy  or  ticklish  land.  I  put  the  ques- 
tion home  to  an  intelligent  labourer  who  has  worked  40 
yean  on  the  farm,  and  he  assured  me  that  if  he  bad  a 
farm  of  his  own,  he  would  drill  all  the  wheat,  and 
horse-hoe  it  likewise,  for  when  land  is  bound  in  the 
spring,  to  break  the  surface  makes  the  plants  grow  well ; 

but 
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but  as  to  drilling  barley  he  1  spoke  vefjr  doubtfully)  but 
said  ic  was  less  liable  to  be  Uud:  and  10  a  dry  time  it 
comes  best  drilled. 

Drilling  on  light  lands  which  are  bid  flat|  is  no  difficult 
opei-ationy  but  on  strong,  tenacious,  chmg  soils,  it  is  no 
sudi  ?ery  easy  matter,  without  much  attention.  The  Rev» 
Dixon  Hoste,  however,  at  Goodwick,  has  efieded  it 
with  a  commendable  regularity :  one  method  he  pradises^ 
is  that  of  drilling  athwart  the  ridges;  to  prepare  which  he 
sometimes  trench-ploughs. 

Drilling  is  very  little  pradised  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Norwich.  Mr.  Crowe  had  a  machine  of  Mr.  Cook\ 
which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Sill  is,  of  Hertford  fridges,  but 
lie  never  used  it.  Mr.  Crowe  is  so  satisfied  of  the  use 
of  dibbling,  that  he  desires  nothing  better. 

Many  drills  in  the  vicinity  of  Thdton,  a  heavy  land 
distri£l,  and  much  used  of  late. 

-  Mr.  Kerrich,  of  Harleston,  drills  or  sets  all  his  corn. 
Many  drills  in  Earsham  hundred ;  and  several  farmers  drill 
for  their  neighbours  at  as.  6d.  an  acre.  There  is,  how« 
ever,  as  much  dibbling  as  ever ;  the  drilling  having  chiefly 
been  substituted  for  broad- cast  sowing. 

Mr.  Burton,  ofLangley,  approves  much  of  drillingt 
and  has  seen  CooK^s  machine  beat  dibbling :  he,  however^ 
does  not  drill  himself,  observing  that  he  is  absent  too  often* 

Mr.  Drake,  of  Billingford,  near  Scole,  drills  both 
wheat  and  barley,  he  has  three  fields  of  drilled  barley  this 
year,  with  part  broad-cast ;  and  the  latter  beats  in.  all  three  ; 
his  drilled  wheat  good,  and  he  prefers  the  drill  for  that 
cn^  much  more  than  for  barley, 

Mr.  Thurtell,  near  Yarmotith,  has  for  two  years 
drilled  almost  all  his  barley,  by  that  meam  saving  one 
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l^o  drilling  in  Fteg  thzt  I/oould  hear  of.  '.Very  little  ta 
n6#l$€M  find  South  Walsbam,  but  it  is  coming  in,  and 
Mr.  Syble  is  clear  that  it  iivill  spread. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  drilling  is  qyite  unknown  in  the 
htthdred  of  Happing,  but  I  heard  of  very  little,  and  saw 
nbne:  a  roan  last  year  travelled  with  a  driil,.  for  drilling 
it  IS.  6d.  an  acre,  and  some  farmen  employed  bino.  Some 
fettners  use  the  drill  roller. 

Very  Mtilc  pradlised  about  Jtforth  Walsham.  Mr.  Mak- 
GATEsoN  approves  much  of  Cook's  drill.  Mr.  LuB- 
ikocK,  of  Lammas,  and  Mr  Repton,  of  Oxnead,  are 
tfle  only  drillers  i  they  praSice  it  much. 
'  Mr.  Palqrave,  ofCoItishal,  has  drilled  wheat)  bar* 
ley)  atld  oats,  for  17  years;  has  tried  four  and  a  half  and 
six  inch  rows,  but  finds  nine  the  best  for  all.  The  merit 
df  the  husbandry  be  thinks  consists  in  the  equal  depth  at 
which  the  seed  is  deposited,  and  were  this  equally  effe^led, 
iK>t6  not  conceive  there  would  be  any  diference  in  the 
^rops,  whether  put  in  by  dibbling,  drilling  or  broad* 
case 

Mr.  Reeves,  of  Heveringland^  has  drilled  most  of  his 
corn  for  three  years,  and  is  clearly  convinced  of  the  merits 
•f  the  praSice,  and  determined  to  continue  it. 
<  Mr.  Ekgland,  of  Binham,  has  drilled  all  sorts  of 
grain  for  five  years  past,  and  is  perfedly  satisfied  with  the 
pradlice;  nor  has  he  the  least  doubt'  of  the  superiority  of 
It  to  the  broad-cast  method ;  there  is  little  dibbling  in  his 
fireighbourhood,  drilling  having  superseded  it* 

Mr.  Rebvb,  of  Wighton,  has  been  a  driller  four 
years,  and  for  all  sores  of  corn ;  he  has  no  doubt,  and 
makes  not  the  least  question  of  its  superiority  to  the  broad- 
east  bnabaadry^  I  viewed  his  stubbles  with  singular  plea-i^ 
sure,  and  a  more  beautiful  speQacle  of  cleanness  I  never 
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9Dctk  io  thotfi  of  wheai»  comfwualy  so  ^). 

Mr.  M.  Hill  began  drilling  aixM  &vt  ycHiB  fincfti 
and  ever  since  praAiaed  it  as  hia  general  system  riamd  Is 
clear  in  its  superiority,  for  evfay  thing  meeplbftrl^yi  At  fil| 
incfaes;  iathac  ha  has  sooi^dchibrf.  He  ba&iriBd'Mfor 
tornipe,  but  none  at.prcfleoC|.     .    .  .  /.      » 

Mr.  Heney  Blythb,  i>f  Sumhan  Westgatfs  bM 
drilled  every  sort  of  com  for  twelve  yean>  bcsimwg  io 
1790  with  wheat,  and  has  continued  it  ever  »o«9«  ii&  41 
well  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  tbi^  busbaiadry. 

Mr.  DuJBLSGATE,  of  SuninicritfU»  wbQ»  if-  aot  tfai 
greatest  farmer  in  Norfolk,  is  nearly  so»  drilj^  every  CI09 
except  turnips,  9nd  of  course  bos  90  dopU  of  tbe  Su- 
periority of  i\}€  method  to  the  broad-caM  bush^eiiry.  Oi| 
his  strong  land  farm  at  Palgrave,  bQiJkrev«ir,  the  4lrill  is  nof 
so  universally  nsod  te  H  SttMmerfidd,  8edgford«  ;ind 
Docking.  .1 

Mr.  RisHTON,  at  Thombam,  drilled  idl^prtSf^fMrn, 
and  has  no  doubt  of  the  method  much  exceeding 'the  bfoadr 
cast  husbandry.  .1  ..   t 

Mr.  Stylemak,  of  Snettisham,  was  ot)9  >of  dM  fifit 
drillers  in  Norfolk :  he  began  the  use  of  Coox't  machine 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  and  has  continued  it  regur 
hrly  to  the  present  time,  ioeeping  three  niaphinci  in  oaci 
He  is  perfeAly  convinced  of  ihe  supeviDmyofdvitliag  to 
the  broad-case  husbandry. 

Mady  farmers  aronnd'  Houghton  drBl  n^ncfa- cora»  and 
approve  of  it  exceedingly.  i 

Captain  Beacher,  ac  HHlingdon,  driUs  all :  the  prac- 
tice increases  mofhy  and'  promises  to  bt  nniversit.* 

Mr.  BiEjCK,  «f  Castle  Riseing,  drills  hmg^y»l  and  has 
done  $0  Ibr  seisen  years:  the  hmbandry  meets  with  bis  en* 
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tire  approbadon.  I  viewed  some  oThtt  stubbles,  and  faatA 
tfaem  very  clean :  on  bis  sandiest  soils,  he,  however,  docs 
Slot  drill,  because  he  cannot  so  put  die  seed  in  deep  enough. 

Drilling  is  a  little  praAised  about  Downbam,  and  is 
jpftferred  by  seven!  farmers. 

Mr.  PoRTSR,  of  Watlington,  drills  both  bariey  and 
wheat,  and  this  year  all,  except  on  strong  land,  and  finds 
the  crops  a  great  deal  better  than  buoad-cast.  He  hoes 
all ;  thus  covering  die  seeds  amongst  his  barley ;  but  they 
do  not  take  quite  so  well  as  in  the  common  way.  He  hoes, 
at  the  expense  of  2S.  6d.  to  4s.  an  acre,  once,  and  is  clear 
diat  die  benefit  to  die  crop  is  very  great :  has  had  13  to  14 
coombs  an  acre,  of  barley. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Tettenhall,  this  year  drilled  190 
acres  of  barley  and  so  of  wheat;  is  convinced  of  the  su- 
periority to  the  broad-cast. 

Mr.  RoGERsoK,  of  Narborough,  was  a  very  gi^eat 
driller,  but  not  at  present. 

'  About  Wymondham,  drilling  coming  in,  and  has  been 
«o  more  or  less  for  several  years.  Mr.  Wells,  of  He- 
thel,  letts  his  drill  by  the  acre.  Mr.  Church,  of  Flaw- 
don  Hall,  drills  all. 

Mr.  Priest,  of  Besthorpe,  drilled  largely  for  eight  or 
siine  years,  at  Shropham,  on  sand,  and  continues  the  prac- 
tice on  strong  land :  he  is  much  inclined  to  think  that  it 
.  is  9  superior  method  to  the  best  broad-cast  He  has  drilled 
all  sorts  of  grain. 

Mr.  Twist,  of  Bretenbam,  drills  all  the  corn  he  can, 
except  rye ;  and  has  no  doubt  of  its  answering. 

OhservatiMs.'-^FTQm  these  notes  it  appean,  that,  not- 
widistanding  some  failures,  and  probably  many  prejudices, 
the  drill  coltote  has  very  completely  established  itself 
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in  West  Norfiolk,  and  is  spreading  into  the  odier  distiiOi 
cf  that  extensi?e  county.  The  success  appears,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  very  flattering. 

Bat  there  is  one  singular  circumstance  which  should,  so 
far  as  Norfolk  only  is  concerned,  check  the  unlimited 
panegyrics  sometimes  too  generally  heard  in  oonversationb 
and  that  is,  there  being,  at  least  to  my  knowledge,  but 
one  farm  (Mr.  Hostb^s)  on  strong  or  clay  land,  where 
diis  praAice  is  thoroughly  introduced.  SuflSdk  affixds 
multitudes ;  but  Noriblk  is  at  present  our  business ;  and 
here  the  farmers  on  strong  land,  liaire  hitherto  rejeAed  ic 
This  is  remarkable,  as  I  have  heard  some  very  able  driU 
lers  give  it  as  their  opinion,  that  this  husbandry  hat 
greater  merit  on  strong  than  on  light  land. 

DIBBLINO. 

Mr.  Burton,  of  Langley,  remarked,  that  good  as  this 
pradlice  was  in  some  respefls  for  the  poor,  there  are  in- 
conveniences flowing  from  ir.  Girls,  old  enough  for  ser« 
vice,  are  kept  at  home  by  ir.  Gleaning  is  their  employ- 
ment in  harvest,  which  gives  them  idle  habits  in  the  fields, 
then  dibbling  folk>ws;  and  the  girls  lying  about  upder 
hedges  with  the  men,  produces  the  natural  consequences 
on  their  manners;  basurdy  flourishes,  and  maid-servants 
are,  uncommonly  scarce. 

Dibbling  flourishes  very  greatly  in  Fleg,  both  wheat 
and  pease,  and  oats. 

Mr.  HoBNA&D  dibbles  part  of  his  crops,  and  sows 
part,  and  he  is  not  yet  convinced  that  the  dibbled  exceeds 
the  sown.  About  Ludham,  and  through  a  great  part  of 
Happing,  it  is  not  so  general  as  in  Fleg.  About  North 
Walsbam  it  is  by  np  means  general,  except  for  pease. 
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Mr«  PetIb,  6f  Westwickt  puts  in  abtat  lOO  aefes  of 
wheat,  of  which  be  sows- and  drills  8o»  and  dtbUc^ftO. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Thurning,  makes  tbc  saiiie  obser* 
vaiion  oo  the  ill  cffi^  of  dibbling  as  Mr»  Burton.  The 
g^reat  girla  do  noC  drop  so  well  as  cbildrent  nor  is  the  work 
SQwdl  done. as  formerly:  they  now  drop  between  the 
fofc-fioger  and  thumb,  which  is  much  inferior  to  doing  ic 
between  the  fore  and  middle  finger. 

Dibbling  is  common  ajrouad  Wighton,  for  wheat  and 
pease;  and  Mr.  Rebye  thinks  it  a  great  improvement 
upon  die  broad-cast  husbandry,  but  that  driUing  is  a  step 
fwther* 

There  is  at.Sncttisliam  much  dibbling,  pease  aad  wheat 
on  flag;  and  Mr.  Styleman  thinks  it  never  wtil  be 
abandoned,  as  there  are  seasons  that  do  not  suit  drilling. 

In  Marshland,  the  pra&ice  obtains  every  where  for 
wheat  on  clover,  and  some  on  clean  stubbles ;  los.  6d.  an 
acre.    It  increases. 

PraAised  about  Downham,  and  with  good  success.^- 
Mr.  Saffory  dibbles  all  he  can,  and  thinks  it  a  great 
improvement. 


SECT.  XXII. — ON    THE  NORFOLK  ARABLE  SYS- 
TEM. 

For  the  last  four  or  five  and  thirty  years  that  I  have 
escamined-West  NorfoHc  with  the  eje  of  a  former,  the 
change  in  the  tillage  system  has  not  been  great.  At^Aat 
period  the  cbuhe  was,  i.  Turnips ;  2.  Barley ;  3.  Grasses 
fer  two,  or,  in  a  few  cases,  three  years ;  4.  While^com ; 
on  the  better -soils  wheat ;  on  jothers,  rye,  &c.  Tlie  onlj 
BtiatBge  that  has  occurred  has  been  in  the  grasses:  the  va» 
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iiatton,  iAiisAi  I  hdkvt  first  took  place  firom  forty  t6  (ik¥ 
years  ago^  was  shortening  the  dorafion,  ffx»m  tbr^  year^ 
(bo  t^o:  in  both  cases  giving  what  (my  be  catted  a  bastarj 
iailow  the  last  jrear,  by  a  half'^pbughing^  soon  alter  Mid-i 
summer.  Above  tiiirty  years  ago,  1  contended,  both  vti 
j^rint  and  in  conversation,  against  it,  but  was  hdd  chea{» 
for  entertaining  any  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  the  prao^ 
tice.  I  have  lived,  however,  to  see  this  change  also  in  a 
great  ni«asure  take  place  amongst  the  best  farmers,  who 
BOW  give  o0ly  one  ploughing  fat  the  winter  corn,  whe^ 
ther  wheat  or  tares ;  or  in  the  spring  fcH*  pease.  Tliat 
it  is  an  improvement,  cannot  be  questioned.  The  argu^ 
ment  for  it,  bounded  on  the  ttiVention  of  the  drill-roller^ 
and  on  the  introdu£lion  of  d>e  drill^plough,  is  good,  but 
not  singular,  as  the  pra6tice  of  dibbKng  is  likewise  fat 
more  adapted  to  a  whole  than  to  a  broken  furrow :  and  for 
broad-cast  common  sowing,  if  we  are  able  to  cover  tht 
seed  by  harrowing  on  stiff  soils,  once  pk>ughed,  assuredly 
the  same  pradice  might  be  better  followed  on  sand.  The 
other  reason  for  the  former  system,  spear-grass  getting 
a-head  rn  a  layer^  rs  quire  inadmissible:  for  I  m«st  agree 
entirely  with  Mr.  Overman,  that  no  weeds,  the  seeds 
lof  which  are  not  carried  by  the  wind,  will  bn  found  m  a 
layer,  if  they  were  not  left  there. 

The  variations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  crop  put 
in  upon  layers,  atrc  neither  great,  nor  are  they  peculiar  to 
Norfolk:  the  principal  one  is  taking'  pease  on  the  Aag( 
and  then  the  wheat,  &c.  an  admirable  system,  whrch  Itas 
Jong  been  praSised  by  good  ftfmers  in  Sufollc,  and  I 
Relieve,  earlier  still  in  Kent.  Mr.  Pvrdis's  subiJtittitioii 
of  tares,  holds  on  the  same  principle.  Considering  the 
very  great  value  of  white*pea  strfiw,  well  got*  as  sheep 
food  (no  where  better  understood  than  in  Kent)  there  is 
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no  husbandry  better  adapted  to  a  sbeep-farait  than  this  of 
pease  or  tares  preceding  the  wheat  crop.  . 

A  great  and  a  vd^  important  change  has,  however* 
taken  place  in  the  application  of  crops  to  sheep  instead  of 
bullocks  and  cows.  Formerly  the  farmers  consumed  much 
of  their  straw  by  cattle :  now  the  best  tread  it  all  into 
dung. 

Sheep  are  the  main  grazing  stock,  and  no  more  cattle 
kept  than  for  iuading^  not  eating  straw,  while  feeding  on 
oil-cake,  &c.  This  is  an  important  change,  which  hat 
had  considerable  effeA,  and  has  depended  not  a  litde  on 
the  introdu£l!on  of  South  Down  sheep. 

The  grand  obje<£l  in  the  whole  system,  b  the  singuhr 
steadiness  with  which  the  farmers  of  West  Norfolk  have 
adhered  to  the  welUgrounded  antipathy  to  taking  two  crops 
of  white  corn  in  succession:  this  is  talked  of  elsewhere, 
but  no  where  so  steadily  adhered  to  a^  in  this  district.  It 
is  this  maxim  which  has  preserved  the  efie£i  of  their  marie, 
on  thin-skinned  wheat  lands,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
distrifl  continues  highly  produ£live,  under  an  almost  re* 
gularly  increasing  rent,  for  more  than  60  years,  or  three 
leases,  each  of  21 ;  and  by  means  of  which  great  tra£ls 
have  been  marled  a  second,  and  even  a  third  timei  with 
mucli  advantage. 

This  systeoi  has  been  that  to  which  the  title  of  Norfolk 
husbandry  has  been  long,  and  is  now  peculiarly  appro* 
priated ;  and  by  no  means  the  management  of  the  very 
rich  distridl  of  East  Norfolk,  where  the  soil  is  naturally 
among  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  and  consequently  where 
the  merit  of  the  farmer  mu^t  be  of  an  inferior  stamp : 
barley  there  very  generally  follows  wheat ;  an  incorrcA 
husbandry,  deserving  no  praise.  The  celebrity  of  the 
county  in  general  was  not  heard  of,  till  the  vast  improve^* 
snents  of  heaths,  wastes,  sheep-waIkS|  and  warrens,  by 
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enclosure,  and  marling  took  place  from  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Allen,  of  Lyng  House,  Lord  Towkshend,  and 
Mr.  MoRLEY,  which  were  in  the  firet  thirty  years  of  the 
preceding  century.  They  were  happily  imitated  by  many 
others  ;  an  excellent  system  of  management  introduced,  and 
such  improvements  wrought,  that  estates  which  werehere* 
tofore  too  insignificant  to  be  known^becameobjeds  of  pub- 
lic attention  in  the  capital.  The  fame  of  Norfolk  gradually 
expanded,  and  the  husbandry  of  the  county  celebrated, 
before  East  Norfolk  was  heard  of  beyond  the  conversation 
of  Norwich  and  Yarmouth. 

Without  a  continuance  of  cautious  management  and 
persevering  exertions,  West  Norfolk  would  again  become 
the  residence  of  poverty  and  rabbits.  Let  the  meadows  be 
improved ;  irrigation  pradised  wherever  it  is  appUcable  ( 
the  remaining  wastes  cultivated,  and  this  distriA  will  be- 
come a  garden* 

Mr.  Marshall,  who  considers  the  praAice  of  East 
'Norfolk  as  alone  deserving  the  title  of  Norfvlk  husbandry, 
mentions  40  or  50  bullocks,  on  turnips,  as  a  matter  of 
exultation.  In  1768,  I  registered  the  fad,  that  Mr. 
Mallet,  of  Dunton,  had  280  bullocks  £attiog  on  tur* 
nips,  on  a  farm  almost  wholly  arable. 

This  ingenious  writer  appears,  in  various  passages  of 
his  work,  to  consider  East  Norfolk  as  deserving  the  most 
attention.  In  this,  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  differ  from  him 
greatly ;  and  I  think,  that  had  he  resided  on  the  other 
side  of  the  county,  he  would  have  adopted  a  difierent 
opinion  himself. 

**  In  West  Norfolk,  no  general  plan  of  management 
has  yet  (1780)  taken  place."  "  Viewing  the  state  of 
husbandry  in  West  Norfolk  colie£lively,  it  is  much  be- 
neath that  of  East  Norfolk/'  In  West  Norfolk,  the  most 
steady  and  regular  plan  of  nuinagement  had  then,  and  for 

many 
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fcingdpnn  ;  and  at  that  timc»  probably,  for  the  soil,  the 
beit»  It  if  to  be  regretterl,  that  jo  very  able  a  writer  did 
ttot  eKamine  it  with  more  atieatioo* .  . 
.  There  are  some  circumstaoces  in  the  husbandry  of  Fl^« 
&c.  which  deaerve  actentioD,  before  the  merit  of  it  can  be 
duly  appreciated,  i  sc,  The  soil  is  certainly  amongst  the  finest 
in  the  kingdom,  ad.  They  are  within  reach  of  mark,  by 
;nra(ber  caruage^to  every  part  of  the  distriiEl,  comprehending, 
besides  the  Flegs,  the  hundreds  of  Happing,  Tunsted, 
Blowfield,  and  South  Walsham :  and  they  have,  in  addi* 
tion,  great  plenty  ci  a  fine  clay  marie  for  variation,  under 
many  parts  of  the  whole.  3d»  They  have  an  enormous 
quantity  of  marsh  and  ibn,  and  low  rough  waste,  and 
lusby  grounds,  which  yields  a  very  considerable  bulk  of 
coarse  hay  and  rushes,  wi|h  which  to  make  :yard-dung,  as 
well  as  to  support  great  herds  of  cattle.  Examine  the 
map,  asd  it  will  appear  that  near  half  thcdistri&  is  marsh, 
jen,  and  waten  These  are  circumstances  so  favourable  to 
the  arable  part  of  the  country,  that  I  am  more  surprized 
their  products  are  so  small,  than  that  they  are  so  great.  In 
discourse  with  Mr.  HoRKARD,of  Ludham,  on  two  years 
layers,  he  said,  that  he  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  them, 
for  since  the  sea,  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  broke  through 
the  Marram  banks,  and  flowed  over  the  top  of  the  marsh 
bonks,  destroying  the  rushes  and  coarse  fodder,  it  has  made 
a  difference  to  him  of  60  to  70  loads  per  annum  of  rushes^ 
that  were  four  feet  high:  now  he  has  none,  and  therefore 
must  leave  his  layers  two  years  for  want  of  manure.  What 
advantages  has  West  Norfolk  to  be  contrasted  to  such  a 
circumstance? 

View  the  two  distrlfls  in  another  light:  I  con-» 
celve  that  no  farmers  in  England  would  make  more  of 
West  >7or6[>ik,  than  xbose  of  the  distii£l  adually  make  at 
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present.  But  I  have  little  doubt  thtt  Ea^t  Kdnt  mi  hh 
of  Thaaet  mea»  would  make  20  per  cent,  at  leaatf  more 
of  East  Norfolk  than  is  at  present  made  by  the  dccupient 
ihey  woukl  not  be  long  before  they  shewed  what- beam 
would  do  in  such  a  soil. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

In  discourse  with  Mr.  BiaoHAM,  atHackford,  on  die 
public  benefit  of  tlHage;  and  the  efkSt  of-  the  landbrdt' 
restrainrag  their  tenants  from  breaking  up  gras9*land ;  heas- 
serted  it  as  a  fsiSti  of  which  he  had  not  tHe  least  doubt, 
•that  ttllagCy  well  managed,  would  support  as  much  Itve^ 
stock  on  the  seeds,  turnips  and  straw,  as 'the  same  land 
would  do  all  under  grass ;  consequently,  the  com  is  aM 
gain  to  the  puUic.  /  am  certain  it  would :  he  spoke  of 
moderate  pasture,  that  keeps  two  beasts  of  40  stone  per  acre 
in  summer. 

Great  improvements  have  taken  place  in  Earsham  hun« 
dred,  in  twenty  years.  The  number  of  horses  much  les. 
scned,  by  not  ploghing  so  often  for  barley ;  scarifying  iiw 
stead  of  it,  and  evtn  putting  that  crop  in  on  one  earth.— 
Mr.  Paul,  of  Sharston,  has  even  trastcd  to  scarifying  only, 
and  thus  got  the  best  barley  on  his  farm.  Besides  thin 
praAice,  general  management  is  better;  and  far  motr 
weeding  done  than  formerly. 

Mr.  ThurtjKll  is  clear,  that  in  five  and  twenty  years 
'past,  the  general  average  produce  is,  at  least,  one-fourth 
more,  probably  one -third. 

Mr.  F£RRIER,  of  Hemsby,  is  sure,  that  in  husbandry 
there  is  great' improvement  in  30  years.  The  seeds  were 
then  left  three  years ;  and  they  did  not  raise  hdf  tlie 
com  that  is  produced  now.  Summer-falk>ws  were  com-* 
mon  then ;  now,  no  such  thing  known,  unless  by  c&ance, 
when  no  manure  for  turnips. 

'    Mr.  Syblc,  of  South  Walsham,  is  clear  that  hdsban- 
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dry  IS  moch  improved  of  hte  years:  tuminer-fallowiiig, 
beretofore  so  common^  is  quite  done  away,  yet  the  land 
cleaner.  Small  trifling  encbsures  are  thrown  together, 
the  hedges  and  pollards  grubbed,  and  the  sun  and  air  ad* 
snitted.    Dibbling  has  spread  very  greatly. 

Mr*  Palgaave,  of  Coltishal,  has  no  doubt  of  the 
improvement  that  lias  taken  place,  in  1 7  years ;  every  thing 
it  better  done,  and  business  carried  on  with  more  anima** 
tion :  drilling  is  spreading,  and  dibbling  increased. 

Mr.  Parmenter,  of  Aylesham,  has  not  the  least 
doubt  of  husbandry  being  greatly  improved :  more  land  in 
cultivation,  and  a  greater  expense  in  manuring,  and  every 
other  article  bestowed. 

Mr.  Styleman  has  improved  his  Ringstead  farm  from 
5s.  to  15s.  an  acre.  A  farm  in  Snettisham,  which  he  has 
let,  from  lis.  in  1783,  to  17s.  in  1798  ;  and  has  laid 
out,  improved,  built,  and  let  seven  farms,  at  a  very  con- 
siderable improvement ;  and  this  he  considers  as  the  most 
profitable  objeA  of  a  gentleman's  husbandry.  I  viewed 
several  of  his  new  farms,  and  found  the  buildings  on  a  ra- 
tional scale ;  so  small,  yet  convenient,  that  the  expense 
was  no  formidable  objeflion,  even  for  small  farms.  He 
has  also  accommodated  several  tradesmen  in  the  village, 
with  closes  of  land  for  their  horse  or  cow,  for  which  they 
are  glad  to  give  a  very  high  rent,  even  to  3I.  an  acre :  this 
should  universally  be  done  ;  and  to  the  poor  also,  though 
at  a  lower  rent. 

This  gentleman  has  no  doubt  of  the  husbandry  of  the 
vicinity  being  much  impi:oved  in  20  years,  exclusive  of 
oewinclosures:  the  crops  were  then  disfigured  by  weeds, 
but  now,  every  man  is  ashamed  to  have  such  seen  on  his 
farm:  drilling  and  dibbling  have  done  much. 

Mr.  Saffory,  of  Downham,  has  no  doubt  of  bus* 
kandry  being  much  improved  in  20  years ;  they  plough 
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better,  manure  morey  and  have  carried  all  rough  banks 
and  hills  on  to  their  fields. 

Upon  the  heavy  lands  of  Goodwick  and  the  vicinity, 
husbandry  is  very  little  improved  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Hill  thinks  that  the  husbandry  around  Waterden 
has  wonderfully  improved  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  He  attri- 
butes it  chiefly  to  drilling,  and  the  various  conversations 
-which  have  taken  place  upon  that  topic.  Another  essen- 
tial point,  is  the  increase  of  sheep ;  cows  much  lessened, 
and  consequently  fewer  turnips  being  drawn  for  them  :  if 
the  two  greatest  blood-suckers  of  an  arable  farm  are  to  be 
named  (I  use  Mr.  Hill's  terms),  they  are  a  dairy  of 
cows,  and  the  sale  of  lambs  from  a  merely  breeding  flock. 

Mr.  FowELL,  of  Snetterton,  a  very  intelligent  and  ob« 
serving  cultivator,  is  clear  that  the  husbandry  of  all  that 
vicinity  is  much  improved  in  the  last  twenty  years  ;  for 
besides  the  introduflion  of  drilling,  the  rotation  is  im- 
proved. At  that  time,  if  their  seeds  laid  two  years,  they 
took  two  crops  after  them  ;  a  praAice  of  some  few  now ; 
but  the  better  Farmers,  never  more  than  one.  Less  tillage 
is  now  given,  yet  the  crops  greatei*;  and  they  are  much 
improved  in  better  exertions ;  in  hand- weeding,  &c. 

Mr.  Robinson,  of  Watton,  has  no  doubt  of  husban- 
dry, in  general,  being  very  much  improved  in  20  years ; 
in  almost  every  circumstance. 
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GRASS. 

NO  person  can  have  been  in  Norfolk  without  quicklr 
perceiving,  that  in  this  branch  of  rural  economy  the 
county  has  very  little  to  boast.  No  where  are  meadows 
and  pastures  worse  managed :  in  all  parts  of  the  county  wc 
see  them  over-run  with  all  sorts  of  spontaneous  rubbish, 
buslies«  briars,  rushes:  tht  water  stagnant:  ant-fa  ilk  nxx- 
meraus :  in  a  word,  left  in  a  state  of  nature,  by  men  who 
willingly  make  all  sorts  of  exertions  to  render  their  arable 
land  clean,  rich  and  produdive.  To  make  many  notes 
would  be  unless,  for  through  ninc-tcnchs  of  the  county, 
they  would  consist  of  disgusting  repetitions — the  same 
obje(!b  continually  recurring,  to  be  condemned  in  the  same 
terms. 

Improvement. — It  is,  however,  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
have  it  in  my  power  to  mention  under  this  head,  one  of  the 
most  original  discoveries  (for  such  I  esteem  it,  in  common 
with  many  excellent  cultivators)  that  I  have  any  where  met 
with  in  the  improvement  of  grass-land.  Mr.  Salter,  of 
Winborough,  near  Dereham,  upon  his  large  farm  o 
above  800  acres,  found  3  or  400  acres  of  old  meadows  eo» 
tirely  poisoned  by  springs,  which,  from  every  sort  of  im- 
pediment that  negleiSt  could  cause,  had  formed  bogs  and 
moory  bottoms,  famous  for  rotting  sheep  and  miring  cows; 
with  blackthorns  and  other  rubbish  spread  over  large  trads. 
His  first  operations  were,  to  grub  and  clear  the  land,  and 
open  all  ditclies  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet,  and 
to  cut  open  drains  in  almost  every  direi^ion  for  laying 
them  dry ;   burning  the  earth,  and  spreading  the  ashes 
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On  the  ground  :  so  far,  all  was  no  more  than  common  good 
husbandry  ;  but  he  applied  a  thought  entirely  Hs  own :  as 
he  found  that  the  flinty  gravel,  marie,  and  other  earths, 
but  especially  the  gravel,  was  very  beneficial  to  the  hei- 
bage,  he  thought  of  sowing  winter  tares  and  white  clover 
upon  the  places  wherever  any  earth  Vas  spread,  or  any 
other  operation  had  laid  bare  the  surface,  harrowing  in 
those  seeds*  1  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  several  of  these 
crops  growing :  the  success  has  been  uncommonly  great ; 
for  the  land  thus  sown  pot  only  has  given  large  and  very 
profitable  crops  of  hay,  but  has  also  received  a  rapid  im- 
provement in  the  herbage ;  the  cover  and  shade  of  th6 
tares,  so  beneficial  to  aH  land,  mellowed  the  surface,  and 
seemed  to  draw  up  as  well  as  protedi  such  of  the  old  plants 
as  received  improvement  from  the  manure,  and  exhibited 
a  much  superior  fleece  of  grass  to  any  spots  where  this 
singuhr  management  had  iToft  taken  place.  So  that  nothing 
can  be  clearer,  on  viewing  this  large  traft  of  meadow, 
than  the  superiority  of  the  improvement  resulting  from  the 
growth  of  the  tares :  the  efFeft  of  the  manure  is  much  ac- 
celerated and  rendered  greater.  The  idea  is  certainly  ap- 
plicable to  many  of  the  grass-lands  of  the  kingdom,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  improving  by  the  addition  of  chalk, 
marie,  clay,  loam,  sand  or  gravel :  40  loads  an  acre  of 
any  of  these  bodies  will  much  improve  coarse  or  wet,  or 
moory  grass-lands ;  and  then  to  add  tares  sec  a  res  an  >m- 
xnedtate  profit,  and  makes  the  manure  work  much  sooner 
and  more  powerfully.  He  sows  some  so  late  as  the  mid- 
dle of  May.  An  idea  here  strikes  me,  which  I  shall  ven- 
ture to  add ;  that  if  I  was  to  scarify  any  mossy,  hide- 
bound or  poor  pastures,  &c.  it  should  be  with  a  drill  sca- 
rifier, drilling  in  winter  tares  by  every  tooth  of  the  scari- 
fier, and  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  tares  would  take  well, 
And  eSt&  a  considerable  improveinent,  even  without  ma- 
B  b  2  Buring. 
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nuring.  Mr.  Salter  has  prafiised  the  care  husbandry 
on  meadows  for  lO  years,  but  his  first  beginning  was  17 
years  ago^  at  Ellingham :  the  cockchafer-grubs  had  de- 
stroyed a  part  of  a  meadow ;  he  harrowed  in  tares  and  seeds, 
and  the  success  was  great. 

Tare-seed  running  short,  he  this  year  sowed  pease  and 
oats  mixed  on  some  spots,  and  they  do  well ;  and  this  hus- 
bandry he  pursues,  whether  he  intends  mowing  or  pastur- 
ing. 

I  will  venture  to  add,  that  if  making  known  tliis  single 
discovery  had  been  the  whole  resuk  of  examining  the 
county,  the  Board  would  not  have  failed  in  the  objed  of 
ordering  the  district  to  be  reported. 

Mr.  Sevan's  arable  sand,  at  Riddlesworth,  joining  to 
his  low  b<^y  meadows,  gave  him  the  power  of  carting 
sand  down  hill  at  an  easy  expense ;  and  thus  he  improved 
some  parts  of  those  meadows  to  great  ctkSt :  from  100  to 
150  loads  an  acre  were  spread  at  the  expense  of  4I.  or  5I. 

£.   s.    d. 

A  team  of  five  horses,  30  loads  a  day,  and  n 
wear  and  tear  -         •        -  / 

Driver  -  •  -  - 

Filling,  ac  2d.  -  -  - 


1802.  It  has  answered  very  greatly :  these  meads  were 
then  not  capable  of  irrigation,  but  one  meadow  has  since 
been  watered,  and  the  water  has  taken  much  greater  efFefit 
on  account  of  the  sanding,  than  if  that  operation  had  not 
been  performed.  The  sand  has  all  been  laid  on  the  most 
boggy  meadows. 

There  is  a  great  range  of  meadow  and  marsh  all  the 
way  from  Norwich  to  Yarmouth.  Those  at  Thorpe  are 
very  good,  and  let  at  50s.  an  acre ;  but  at  Whitlingham 

they 
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they  are  negle£ted»  and  therefore  only  20s*  At  Stirling* 
hain  are  boggy  marshes,  and  to  Buckcnham  ferry,  Rock- 
land and  Cautley,  they  are  in  a  bad  state,  wanting  much 
improvement,  by  draining  and  embanking,  and  clearing 
from  rubbish ;  these  are  not  more  that  8s.  an  acre.  To 
Reedham  better,  and  let  at  20s.  At  Langley  there  are. 
600  acres  newly  enclosed,  let  at  i2s«  but  will  soon,  from 
the  improvements  introducing  by  Mr.  Burton,  steward. 
to  Sir  Thomas  BfiAUCHAMP  Proctor,  be  much  ad- 
vanced. A  circumstance  not  uncommon  was  found  here : 
a  great  range  of  marsh,  but  with  no  safe  means  of  com* 
munication  with  it*  Mr.  Burton  made  a  solid  road 
banked  and  gravelled,  above  half  a  mile  long,  so  traced  as 
to  communicate  with  all  Sir  Thomas  Beauchami'^s 
allotment :  a  great  and  most  useful  work,  equally  well 
imagined  and  executed*  Five  miles  of  banking  against  the 
river,  &c.  are  also  made :  part  drained  by  mills,  and  part 
by  sluices.  From  Langley  to  Yarmouth  the  marshes  are 
good ;  all  20S.  and  upwards,  and  some  to  30s. 

At  Dawling  and  Gestwjck  Colonel  Buller  has  from 
7  to  800  acres  of  pasture,  which  he  esteems  worth  30s. 
an  acre,  but  let  at  about  20s.  Some  is  let  by  Mr.  Couss- 
MAKER,  a  relation  of  the  writer,  at  30s.  to  36s. 

At  Tasborough,  between  Wymondham  and  Stratton, 
seme  very  fine  well-drained  meadows,  with  a  fertile  as* 
pcfl. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Thuming,  classes  with  the  very  few 
in  Norfolk,  that  have  made  any  considerable  exertions  in 
the  improvement  of  permanent  grass ;  he  has  converted 
200  acres,  which  were  rough,  moory,  and  of  small  value, 
into  a  tn&  which  does  credit  to  bis  husbandry.  He  cut 
offjthe  springs  which  poisoned  them  from  the  adjoining 
bills,  by  outside  fences,  a£iing  as  drains,  which  worked 
a  vast  improvement:  moved  great  quantities  of  eaith  in 
B  b  3  levelling 
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levelling  inequalities,  to  the  depth  of  five  feet,  to  free  the 
land  from  water.  Under-drained  to  a  very  great  amount. 
The  soil  moory,  and  under  it  a  gravel ;  part  of  it  bog. 
Some  parts  were  so  bad,  that  no  stock  ever  went  upon  it ; 
his  predecessor  let  15  acres  for  5I.  a  year,  clear  of  all 
town  charges,  and  at  that  rent  they  were  flung  up,  and 
let  to  another  person  at  the  same  rent.  At  present  these 
worst  parti  graze  bullocks  well,  and  are  very  valuable 
lands;  These  works,  which  were  only  preparatory  to  va- 
rious other  aiticles  of  good  management,  cost  him,  over  a 
large  part.of  the  tra£l,  lol.  an  acre.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
to  dwell  su£Sciently  on  exertions  of  this  sort,  in  a  county 
where  they  are  so  rare :  the  efForts  of  years,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  thousands  to  the  improver,  are  dispatched  in  a 
few  lines — but  let  those  who  best  know  the  deficiency  of 
the  county,  estimate  such  works  as  they  deserve,  and  hold 
in  due  honour  and  veneration  the  men  who  have  thus 
laudably  stepped  beyond  the  common  praflice. 

In  these  most  meritorious  works  of  this  af^ive  farmer 
he  has  but  one  dckSt :  a  perennial  brook  runs  through 
his  meadows,  which  he  thinks  erroneously  would  not  be 
beneficial  in  irrigation :  tbts  will  be  his  next  undertaking : 
he  will  not  continue  to  let  it  run  waste. 

Mr.  Palgrave,  at  Coltishal,  improved  some  meadows 
very  capitally,  by  spreading  sea-sand  from  Yarmouth, 
which  killed  all  sedge  and  rushes,  and  brought  up  a  fine 
sheet  of  white  clover.  The  soil  boggy.  In  1780  they 
were  vahied  at  7s.  6d.  an  acre,  and  lately  by  the  same  per- 
son at  3I. 

Mr.  Repton,  at  Oxnead,  drained  a  large  traft  of 
meadows,  and  did  all  they  would  admit  in  good  grass  hus- 
bandry, but  a  water-mill  belonging  to  his  landlord  is  a 
nuisance  to  all  such  endeavours,  and  keeps  the  water  so 
high  that  all  exertions  are  vain :  when  will  landlords  have 

just 
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just  ideas  on  this  subjeA  of  nuills  ?  There  is  scarcely  one 
to  be  found,  but  does  mischief  to  an  estate  to  ten  times  the 
value  of  the  tent  these  wretched  eredions  kt  at.  Mr. 
Repton's  father,  on  the  same  farm,  improved  a  bog  25 
years  ago,  as  well  as  the  mill  would  permit,  laying  a  great 
dressing  of  gravd  on  a  boggy  part;  but  from' being  kept 
by  the  mill  a  saturated  spunge,  the  gravel  is  now  got 
down  two  feet  deep,  and  overgrown  with  the  spontaneous 
rubbish  of  the  bog.  If  you  will  have  mills,  you  must  give 
up  all  ideas  of  true  meadow  improvement. 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wighton,  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  the  prince  of  grass-lsnd  improf^ers  in  Norfolk :  he  has 
very  few  rivals  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge :  oi» 
great  improvement  consists  of  45  acres,  effected  without 
irrigation ;  the  other  of  50  acres,  by  means  of  many  exer- 
tions, finishing  in  irrigation  ;  the  latter  will  be  mentioned 
under  another  head.  The  former  tra£l  is  situated  between 
a  line  of  chalk  hill,  on  one  side  full  of  springs,  and  a  mill 
river  pent  up  on  the  other,  so  as  to  poison  and  turn  to  bog 
all  the  land  below  it :  the  springs  from  the  hills  thus  meet* 
ing  the  soakage  of  the  river,  it  may  easily  be  supposed 
what  the  etk&  must  be :  the  land  was  a  quaking  danger* 
ous  bog.  His  cure  was  pffeStiwCy  and  such  as  could  not 
fail ;  he  turned  an  arch,  traced  by  a  level,  160  yards  long, 
for  catching  the  soakage  of  the  mill-pond,  and  continued 
it  an  open  drain  to  the  length  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
parallel,  and  near  the  river,  gaining  such  a  fall  as  now  to 
keep  the  water  in  the  drain  four  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  l^nd,  in  places  where  before  it  was  never  more  than 
six  inches.  To  cut  off  the  springs  from  the  chalk-hill  he 
run  a  deep  ditch  at  th^  foot  of  the  hill,  varying  in  depth 
according  to  the  level  of  the  line,  but  efiedtive  in  cutting 
off  the  springs. 

In  die  parts  where  it  n^ust  be  of  the  greatest  depth,  as 
B  b  4  that 
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that  of  eight  feet,  he  turns  an  arch  of  brick- work,  as  the 
expense  of  sloping  down  the  sides  would  exceed  it ;  and 
that  tlie  bricks  of  the  wall  against  the  hill  may  not  impede 
the  entry  of  the  water,  he  has  made  them  each  with  two 
open  grooves  for  admitting  it. 

He  has  yet  much  to  do  to  finish  the  improvement,  as 
he  intends  carrying  great  quantities  of  earth  from  the  drains 
to  spread  on  the  boggy  parts,  to  finish  the  consolidation, 
and  improve  the  soil.  From  the  harvest  of  180 1  to  that 
of  1802,  he  has  had  constantly  at  work  from  20  to  30 
men,  on  this  tra£l  and  that  irrigated* 

One  of  the  richest  tra£b  of  grass  in  Norfolk,  is  the  dis* 
tri£t  of  marsh  lying  to  the  south  of  Lynn  and  east  of  the 
Ouze.  Sir  Martin  Folkes  has  there  700  acres,  which 
kt  at  42s.  an  acre  short  measure,  besides  2s.  tithe.  The 
tenants  are  restri£led  from  mowing  two  years  together ; 
a  bad  covenant ;  for  mowing  and  feeding  should  be  on  dis- 
tin£k  lands ;  and  for  every  load  of  hay  they  sell,  must  bring 
three  loads  of  muck.  Some  traSs  in  the  hands  of  butchers 
are  never  mown,  which  has  made  them,  very  superior  to  the 
rest.  In  general  these  marshes,  like  all  others  in  the  county, 
are  hired  by  the  upland  sand  farmers,  and  not  stocked  re- 
gularly, but  merely  as  convenience  occasions,  to  ease  their 
farms.  They  will  carry,  when  so  fed,  a  large  beast  to  two 
acre^,  and  a  few  sheep  besides.  They  never  have  too 
much  water,  and  can  let  in  fresh  water  $it  pleasure. 

ROUEN. 

In  1792,  I  found  that  Mr.  Sevan  had  not  read  the 
Annah  of  Agriculture  in  vain ;  he  had  a  fine  .field  of  28 
Qcres  of  excellent  roum  saved  for  the  ewes  and  lambs  in 
the  spring, 

1802.  His  present  system  of  allotting  ewes  to  different 
tpps,  in  separate  fields,  prevents  his  being  able  to  avail 

himself 
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himself  of  this  article  of  food,  as  every  endosed  pattare  is, 
from  the  15th  of  September  to  the  15th  of  November, 
ibrced  to  be  fed  each  v\rich  a  lot  for  this  purpose.  But  his 
opinion  of  the  great  value  and  uscof  rouen,  is  as  complete 
as  ever :  die  objed  of  improving  his  flock,  alone  occasions 
the  change. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Nefton,  near  Swafham,  keeps  grass 
from  the  end  of  July,  and  does  not  turn  into  it  at  all,  till 
early  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  when  he  puts  in 
his  fatting  bullocks  and  sheep,  which  have  had  hay  in  the 
winter.  The  old  grass  nurses  up  a  great  bite  of  young 
growth,  and  both  together  carry  on  the  bullocks  well : 
and  it  is  excellent  for  sheep;  nothing  at  that  season  equals 
it. 

Mr.  Overman,  of  Burnham,  in  1799,  kept  13  acres 
■of  grass,  from  Midsummer,  an  exposed  piece,  open  to 
the  sea  and  N.  £•  wind:  turne<l  into  it  10  score  and  16 
ewes  and  their  lambs  the  27th  of  March,  and  it  kept 
them  well  a  month.  They  would  have  been  half  starved 
without  it ;  but  were  well  supported,  to  the  surprir^e  of 
many  who  saw  them  feeding.  The  piece  was  equally 
tathed  in  every  part. 

Laying  down, — Mr.  Coke,  at  Holkham,  has  laid  down 
various  pieces  with  good  success,  and  he  is  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  the  best  method  is  that  of  a  fallow,  till  about 
the  middle  of  August,  and  then  sowing  the  seeds  alone; 
keeping  off  all  stock  in  the  autumn,  and  sheep  feeding  for 
two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Dennis,  of  Wigenhall,  St.  Mary,  in  Marshland, 
hysdown  with  barley,  or  oats  after  fallowed  wheat,  sow* 
ing  lolb.  of  white  clover,  lolb.  of  trefoil,  and  a  sack  of 
bay-seeds.  Manures  the  stubble  of  the  corn  amongst  which 
they  were  sown,  in  autumn.  Sheep  feeds  the  new  lay  the 
first  year ;  and  much  better  to  observe  the  same  for  two 

or 
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or  three  years ;  by  which  means  it  c6ities  to  a  good  pas- 
ture  soon;  but  if  mown,  it  is  a  long  time  before  it  gets  a 
good  covering. 

Break  up, — Mr.  Rbeve,  of  Wighton,  broke  op  an  old 
pasture  in  1800,  for  oats,  which  he  dibbled  in  on  the  flag ; 
he  then  scaled  the  oat  stubble,  and  on  a  second  earth, 
driiied  in  another  crop  of  oats :  the  wyer  worm  did  some 
mischief  to  both.  He  then  laid  on  60  loads  an  acre  of 
marie,  and  10  of  muck,  and  sowed  turnips,  which  are 
now  one  of  the  finest  crops  I  have  ever  seen. 

At  Snettisham,  600  acres  of  common  being  enclosed  by 
aft  of  parliament,  much  of  it  was  broken  up,  in  1801,  for 
oacs,  by  mere  ploughing :  they  did  not  sncceed  at  all.  \\\ 
1 802,  they  ploughed  and  took  oats  again,  and  the  crop  still 
worse^ 

Mr.  Crisp  broke  up  a  four-acred  field  of  old  grass 
behind  his  house  at  Dereham ;  the  four  last  crops  in 
which,  paid  him  lOOl.  a  year ;  one  of  which  was  cole- 
seed ;  one  wheat ;  another  year  hemp,  and  after  tc  turnip 
seed;  the  former  producing  1491.  12s.;  and  the  turnip 
seed,  18  coombs,  at  36s.  a  bushel,  129!.  12$.  It  is  now 
( 1 802)  in  wheat,  and  the  crop  very  fine :  he  has  railed  off  a 
walk  around  this  field,  and  has  laid  k  down  to  grass:  such 
a  piece  of  land  affords  entertainment,  and  might  yidd  in* 
strudtion  in  experiments ; — ^but  who  has  not  a  grass  field 
to  walk  into,  which  affords  nothing  of  the  sort? 

Mr.  Salter,  of  Winborough,  upon  his  finely  culti- 
vated farm  of  about  800  acres,  of  which  he  had  permis- 
sion  to  break  up  a  large  ponton  of  old  and  miserably  bad 
grass,  poisoned  with  springs,  and  over«run  wMi  bushes, 
and  all  sorts  of  aquatic  rubbish,  first  surrounded  every  field 
with  ditches  five  feet  broad  and  four  deep-;  then  hollow- 
drained  every  acre  completely  ;  and  broke  up  for  a  crop  of 
dibbled  oats ;  took  a  second  crop  of  oats,  and  on  the  stubble 

spread 
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jBpread  lOO  loads  of  marie  (called  here,  as  tvery  where  in 
Norfolk,  clay,  and  in  much  of  it  there  is  a  large  ponioa 
of  clay),  and  then  took  turnips.  His  success  was  various; 
many  oats  he  lost  by  the  wyer  worm  ;  and  his  first  crop 
of  turnips  was,  in  some  fields,  very  indifferent.  In  one  ' 
large  field  the  two  crops  of  oats  failed  entirely,  and  the 
turnips  the  same.  He  has  been  there  seven  years:  this 
year  (1802)  his  turnips  were  the  finest  1  had  seen  ;  seveo* 
teen  hoers  in  one  field  ;  and  all  his  com  an  uncommoa 
spedacle  of  greatly  luxuriant  crops. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  all  the  pastures  and  meadows  of  the 
larm  ought  to  be  broken  up.  I  think  he  will  make  them 
excellent 

Mr.  Heath,  of  Hingham,  in  1796,  broke  upsevea 
acres  of  old  pasture ;  the  soil,  a  turnip  loam  on  a  marie 
bottom,  sowing  oats,  the  crop  2t  coombs  per  acre. 

1797  Wheat,  much  damaged  by  the  wyer  worm. 

1798  Oats,  23  coombs. 

1799  Oats,  21  coombs. 
x8oo  Barley,  16  coombs. 

i8ot  Clayed  near  100  loads  an  acre  for  turnips. 
1802  Barley,  and  the  crop  very  great  indeed. 
Mr.  Robinson,  at  Carbrook,  in  1795,  broke  up  an 
pld  pasture,  dibbling  in  oats,  and  got  17  coombs  an  acre. 

1796  Oats  again,  16  coombs. 

1797  Clayed  for  turnips. 

1798  Oats,  15  coombs. 

1799  Ck>ver. 

1800  Wheat,  six  coombs. 

1801  Oats,  16  coombs. 
i8o2.  Turnips. 

Sir  Thomas  Beevor  broke  up  an  ordinary  pasture, 
and  dibbled  in  pease ;  the  crop  five  quarters  an  acre. — 
'T'hcn  he  sowed  buck-wheat ;  followed  by  vdieat,  which 

produced 
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produced  six  quarters  an  acre  ;  succeeded  by  turnips,  and 
barley,  with  grasses. 

The  instances  of  the  great  profit  of  breaking  up  old 
grass,  on  whatever  soil,  and  under  whatever  circum* 
stances  (but  on  dry  land  being  every  where  superior  to 
wet),  should  be  combined  with  the  arrangement  of  a  farm 
in  the  course  of  shifts.  Upon  the  poor  sands  of  the 
southern  half  of  West  Norfolk,  ray-grass  and  trefoil  are 
their  only  dependence :  their  grand-mothers  trusted  to  these 
plants,  and  the  farmers  of  the  present  day  do  the  same ; 
after  a  year  and  a  half  they  produce  little ;  after  two  years, 
scarcely  any  thing.  Thus  |he  land  does  nor  get  rest 
enough :  when  broken  up,  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  ioir 
pregnated  with  the  dung  and  urine  of  sheep,  and  the  crops 
consequently  are  poor;  but  if  the  farmers  were  persuaded 
that  their  future  crops  would  be  exa£ily  proportioned  to 
the  stock  kept,  from  the  case  of  a  layer  of  five  years  to  one 
of  50,  they  would  set  themselves  to  find  more  durable 
plants,  and  bring  their  waste  arable  under  shifts  that  should 
secure  very  different  produfls. 

The  failures  in  this  husbandry  of  breaking  up,  have  all 
been  for  want  of  paring  and  burning. 


CHAP* 
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CHAP.  IX. 


WOODS  AND  PLANTATIONS. 

THE  modern  spirit  of  planting  took  place  as  early  ia 
Norfolk  as  in  any  other  county  of  the  kingdom ;  and  ia 
some  cases,  upon  a  very  considerable  scale.  The  exer* 
tions  of  Sir  Robert  Walfole,  at  Houghton,  and  of 
Lord  TowNSHEND,  at  Rainham,  were  followed  by  many 
other  persons  spread  over  the  whole  county.  I  have,  on 
various  occasions,  noted  several  cases  in  planting  in  this 
county ;  but  rather  than  transcribe  here,  I  wish  to  refer 
the  reader  to  Mr.  Kent's  Report  of  Norfolk,  who  has 
treated  this  subject  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

There  are  some  large  woods  at  Biliingford  and  Thorp 
Abbots,  where  hurdles  and  hoops  are  the  principal  object. 
Hurdles,  las.  the  dozen.  Admiral  Wilson  has  60  acres 
at  the  former  place,  let  at  los.  an  acre;  and  Marquis 
CoRNWALLfs  144  acres  at  the  latter,  at  a  higher  rent. 
The  Biliingford  wood  abounds  much  with  hornbeam, 
which  is  made  into  hurdles,  but  is  inferior  in  working  iq 
hazel. 

At  Catfield,  in  Happing,  there  was  a  wood  of  150 
acres,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  that  was 
grubbed  ten  years  ago,  and  it  has  produced  very  fine  crops 
ever  since;  it  was  not,  while  a  wood,  let  at  above  50I.  a 
a  year;  the  produce  faggots. 

Mr.  ALtENiatStanhow,  took  potatoes  for  the  first  crop, 
150  bushels  an  agre.  Then  carrots  very  fine;  then  Poland 
oats,  a  last  (84  bushels)  an  acre.  Fourth,  winter  tares. 
JE&fth,  turnips.     The  success  on  the  whole  very  great. 
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WOODS   AND   TCAKTATIONS, 


A  List  of  Trees  planted  at  Hclkham^  from  the  year 
1781  to  1801. 

Acres  planted — 718  acres,  2  roods,  11  perchds^ 


Oak 

336  JOO 

Ash 

420,200 

Sycamore 

179,600 

Beech 

166,280  . 

English  Elm 

178,260 

Cherry 

92,800 

Spanish  Chesnut 

A5A3P 

Horse  ditto 

16,360 

Birch 

-     49»490 

Lombardy  Poplar 

5^720 

Canada  ditto 

-        -       34*950 

Abele^       * 

20,150 

Aspin 

aooo 

Acacia 

6600 

Hornbeam 

4700 

Plane 

4110 

Witch  Elm 

3700 

l.imc 

900 

Larch          -     * 

23,820 

Scotch  Fir 

172,850 

Spruce  ditto 

-       57.850 

Silver  ditto 

4950 

Weymouth  Pine 

950 

Pineaster 

900 

Evergreen  Oak 

17.900 

Holly 

10,950 

Mountain  Ash 

i860 

Maple 

2100' 

Crab 

.       600 

Service 
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Service 

a6a 

Alder 

29CX> 

WiHowi 

-    27>3<» 

Weeping  t!ittt> 

-           12,500 

Sweet  ditto 

1990 

White  Thorn 

65,600 

Hazel            .     • 

68,280 

Portugal  Laurel 

1250 

Laurel 

300 

Juniper 

1900 

Laurustinus 

300 

Privet 

iS^oo 

Laburnum 

700 

Elder 

6300 

Goldca  Osier 

1300 

Sea  Buckthorn 

2700 

Virginia  Dogwood 

*  .       2700 

Guelder  Rose 

300 

Sweet  Brier 

1200 

Spindle  Tree 

320 

2,123,090 

Mr.  Bevan,  at  Riddlesworth,  has  planted  966,000 
w%iich  have,  at  present,  a  very  flourishing  appearance. 

Marquis  Town  she  nd  has  been  long  in  the  pra<3ioe 
cf  feeding  cattle,  slieep  and  deer,  with  the  trimmings  an4 
thinnings  of  plantations:  half  an  acre  thickly  planted  iluis 
led  35  bullocks,  20  cows,  7  young  cattle,  200  sheep,  300 
deer  two  weeks,  with  the  assistance  of  three  tons  of  hay, 
at  4I.  The  browse  saved  seven  tons,  or  2 81.  Sheep  arc 
fond  of  the  bark  of  Scotch  fir  and  ash,  as  well  as  the  trim- 
mings of  those  trees,  and  it  is  a  cure  for  the  scour.  The 
stock  prefer  ash,  Scotch  fir,  and  oak ;  but  seem  to  dislike 
Iwechi  birch,  spruce,  6r,  and  larch. 

.      Mr. 
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Mr.  Crowe,  of  Lakenham,  is  a  great  advocate  for 
trees  in  grass-land ;  be  has  a  pasture  with  many  large  oak, 
ash»  and  other  trees,  with  spreading  tops,  and  he  is  fully 
persuaded  that  he  has  to  the  full  as  much,  and  as  sweet 
grass  under  them,  without  waste,  as  if  no  trees  were  in 
the  field.  This  is  novel,  and  an  idea  I  have  not  met  with 
before ;  it  deserves  much  observation :  Mr*  Crowe's  rule 
is  to  admit  air  and  light,  for  if  the  trees  are  close,  or  the 
branches  hanging  to  the  ground,  in  such  case  the  grass 
becomes  coarse  and  sour,  and  is  refused  by  ihe  sheep  ;  but 
all  is  fairly  and  closely  eaten  under  Mr.  Crowe's  trees. 

LARCH. 

Colonel  BuLLER  shewed  me  a  circumstance  relative  to 
this  tree,  which  merits  noting :  old  sows,  if  albwed  to 
get  at  them,  will  bark  them  for  the  sake  of  rubbing  diem- 
selves  in  the  turpentine  :'he  had  some  killed,  in  this  manner, 
before  he  knew  by  what  cause ;  when  informed,  he  ordered 
the  sows  to  be  watched,  and  had  it  confirmed  by  his  own 
view. 

OSIERS, 

Planted  in  small  spots,  and  along  some  of  his  hedges, 
supplied  Mr.  Forby  with  hurdle-stuff  enough  to  make 
many  dozens  every  year,  as  well  as  a  profusion  of  baskets. 
The  common  osier  cut  at  three  years ;  the  yellow  bark  at 
four. 
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CHAP.  X. 


WASTES. 

NOTHINCt  can  cause  more  sun>riz€  in  the  miods  of 
nuiny  strangers  on  their  first  visiting  Norfolk,  than  to  find, 
on  entering  the  county  by  Brandon  or  Thetford,  a  long, 
stage  of  18  miles  to  Swafhamy  through  a  trzSt  which 
deserves  to  be  called  a  desert:  a  region  of  warren  or  sheep- 
walk»  scattered  with  a  scanty  cultivation^  yet  highly  im* 
proveable.  This  is  a  capital  disgrace  to  the  county^  and 
has  been  the  result  of  an  absurd  prejudice  in  favour  of 
these  old  heaths  for  slieep.  They  have  been  let  for  is. 
IS.  6d.  and  2S»  an  acre  for  many  years ;  have  been  valued 
at  as.  6d.  of  late  years>  the  best  at  3s.  and  3s.  6d.  and 
while  left  at  such  rents  they  are  not  likely  to  be  improved. 
Somethings  however,  has  been  done;  better  ideas  are 
slowly  creeping  in,  and  some  men  have  begun,  though 
good  clay  be  not  found  on  their  farms.  Chicory  would 
treble  the  rent  of  these  lands. 

Mr.  B£VAN>  after  trying  several  methods  of  bringing- 
old  heath-lands  into  cultivation,  gave  the  preference  to  the 
following :.  sow  oats  and  seeds  on  one  earth  after  the  drill 
roller ;  after  harvest  feed  hard  with  sheep  for  two  yean* 
in  order  to  rot  the  old  turf;  then  prepare  it  for  cole-seed, 
by  repeated  ploughings  and  harrowings;  feed  off  the  cole 
with  sheep,  and  prepare  for  rye,  with  which  sow  seeda 
again,  and  let  it  remain  as  a  layer  till  it  can  be  clayed  or 
marled  with  60  loads  per  acre,  when  it  may  be  brought 
into  the  regular  sliifts  of  the  farm.    This  process  will  give 
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the  old  flag  time  to  rot,  and  will  not  exhaust  the  soil,  so 
frequently  done  with  new  lands. 

1802.  The  crops  on  t.he  fields  thus  managed  have  been 
▼ery  good,  and  are  now  great.  He  continues  of  the 
same  opinion ;  paring  and  burning  he  has  not  tried,  but 
has  advised  a  friend  to  compare  it  with  this  method.  Mr. 
Bbyan  now  generally  takes  two  successive  crops  of  cole, 
both  fed  off*  with  sheep  (the  latter  greatly  superior  to  the 
first),  and  sows  seeds  with  the  rye. 

I  crossed  400  acres  of  thick  fern,  called  Ecclcs  Com- 
mon; half  in  that  parish  and  half  in  Snettcrron:  Lord 
Albemarle- has  much  property  in  both;  and  being  a 
good  farmer,  it  is  to  l)e  hoped  so  fine  a  tra£t  of  land  wilt 
not  long  remain  in  such  a  horrid  slate,  exhibiting  in  its 
spontaneous  produce,  its  great  capabilities  of  yiekiing  corn 
and'turnips  most  amply. 

The  commons  are  immense  at  Attleborough ;  Turn- 
moor,  Wesrear,  Broad  Moor,  Fen  and  Row,  Lyng,  Ba- 
con's Thorpe,  Decoy,  Bunrough ;  these  are  all  above  loO 
acres,  and  some  above  200,  with  many  smaller ;  I  was 
assured  that  they  amount  to  between  a  and  3000  acres. 

Mr.  Farrow,  of  Shipdam,  purchasing  200  aci*es  of 
Sayham  common,  under  the  aS  of  enclosure,  pursued,  in 
breaking  up,  the  pradice  common  in  Norfolk.  He  took 
two  crops  of  oats,  and  then  clayed  for  turnips :  some  on 
Ihis  common,  and  on  that  of  Ovington,  have  begun  with 
pease,  and  got  very  great  crops;  then  oats,  and  then  clay 
for  turnips:  for  two  years  past  the  pease  have  answered 
better  than  the  oats ;  the  crops  very  large :  the  second  crop 
of  oats  the  best,  and  have  produced  in  many-instances  20 
Coombs  per  acre.  1  viewed  various  fields,  both  at  Sayham 
and  Ovington,  in  i8oa,  whicii  promise  that  produce  ac 
least.  I  saw  wheat  also^  which  must  be  12  or  13  coombs: 
barley  exceedingly  great.    In  a  woid,   all  the  products 
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h\imetise.  Ihhe  barley  folfows  die  cla^wf  tufnips :  MrJ 
Farrow  had  17  coombs  an  acfe  of  barley  big;  with  thaf 
crop  closer :  some  with  ray  and  trefoil. 

Among  the  improvers  of  Norfolk:,  Mr.  Overma-n,  of 
Bomham,  ranks  very  high.  When  he  first  took  the  farm^ 
the  land  surveyor  employed  by  the  landlord  pronounced 
that  it  was  a  dangerous  error  to'  think  of  wheats  as  the 
soil  was  adapted  only  to  rye  and  tight  osfts;  The  great 
Success  he  has  had  in  raising  vefy  fin«  cfops  of  whleaf^ 
proves  that  his  husbandry  has  been  ccnidu<£ted  on  sound 
principles. 

Improvements  on  heaths  and  sheep-waftcs,  ^which  bring 
them  from  the  state  6f  desert  Wastes  to  be  produCUVe  of 
corn  and  grass*  are  certainly  in  the  very  6rst  claiss ;  bat 
there  are  others  which^  though  less  striking/  manifest  abun« 
dance  of  exertion,  vigour  and  perseverance.  Mr.  Over- 
Man  took  a  farm  of  Mr.  Go  he,  at  Michaelmas,  1800^ 
which  was,  as  I  couM  easily  judge  fro=m  a  part,  the  im- 
provement of  wMch  was  not  finished^  fn  a  very  bad  state  : 
and  this  spirited  fafmer  not  being  of  a  temper  to  dream 
over  any  thing,-  determined  to  bring  the  whole  into  ordc'f 
as  soofi  a«  possible :  very  little  remained  to  do  when  I  saw 
it  in  June  1802,  and  that  little  would  be  finished  by  wheat 
sowing.  Besides  paying  the  outgoing,  tenant  5I.  los.  per 
acre  for  desisting  from  sowing  the  lays,'  and  summer-ial- 
lowing  lands  which  many  would  have  sown,  largely  ma- 
nuring, and  other  more  common  exertions,  -he  is  going  to 
enclose  the  whole  htm  at  his  own  expense,  throwing  down 
the  old  ragged  fences,  and  arranging  the  fields  anew  ac- 
cording to  his  intended  shifts:  but  planting  quick  he  post*, 
pones,  til)  all  spear-grass  and  weeds  are  quite  destroyed :  all 
com  sown  is  drilled,  and  as  cfean  as  a  garden.  He  brings 
rape-cake  in  bis  own  vessel;  has  a  numerous  flock  of 
G  c  a  South 
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South  Down  sheep;  and,  in  a  word,  will  carry  ihe  pn>- 
dndlivencss  of  the  land  to  its  ultimate  degree  of  perfe&ion. 

There  are  600  acres  of  good  land  in  Sparhaoi^heath, 
that  calls  loudly  for  enclosure. 

Sporle  common,  near  Swafliam,  has  much  of  exceUeni 
land* 

South  Creke  commons,  1000 acres;  four  great  farmeris, 
and  four  sheep-walks  -,  passed  it  by  West  fiasham  enclo- 
sures, where  it  is  covered  with  thick  fern,  yet  this  is  the 
worst  land  of  the  four.  Mr.  Smith*»  common  belongs 
to  Mr.  Coke,  and  is  very  fine  land,  worth  30s.  an  acre, 
rent,  tithe,  and  rates. 

Mr«  Crowe  broke  up  a  warren  at  Ash  Wicken,  of 
300  acres,  and  re->laid  it  for  a  sheep-walk,  with  the  greatest 
success. 

Mr.  Reeves,  of  Heveringland,  broke  up  165  acres,  an 
old  sheep-walk,  on  a  poor  sandy  soil :  he  began  with  tur- 
nips, clayipg  and  mucking  for  them  ;  the  crop  very  good, 
and  fed  on  the  land  by  sheep :  then  he  took  oats,  which 
were  likewise  very  good :  after  the  oats,  wheat,  and  a  fair 
crop :  now  turnips.  The  improvement  great  and  profit- 
able, and  with  this  excellent  farmer's  managemeot  will  be 
durable. 

One  thousand  six  hundred  acres  of  wastes  at  Holt ;  they 
have  talked  for  five  year$  of  enclosing,  but  nodiing  yet 
done. 

Commons  and  unimproved  marshes  abound  much  in 
Fleg ;  but  many  are  enclosing  and  draining  r  400  acres  of 
common,  and  as  much  open  fiekl  at  Hemsby,  and  an  en- 
closure just  agreed  upon. 

In  the  parochial  notes  entered  under  the  Chapter  of  En- 
closures, arc  numerous  other  cases,  as  well  of  wastes  as  oC 
their  improvemenl^ 
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CHAP.  XL 


IMPROVEMENTS, 

TO  cxatpine  the  county  of  Norfolk  widi  a  single 
eye  to  this  ohjed,  and  explain  in  full  detail  the  causes, 
progress,  and  consequences  of  the  improvements  which 
have  taken  place,  would  demand  at  least  a  year's  travel* 
ling,  and  would  require  a  large  volume  to  contain  the 
notes  necessary  for  such  an  undertaking.  The  subje£l  is 
of  such  importance  as  to  demand,  in  every  work  that  con- 
cerns the  agriculture  of  this  county,  a  particular  attentionr 
The  methods  more  especially  to  be  treated  are  ; 
I.  Draining, 
Z»  Irrigation, 

3.  Manuring,    . 

4.  Paring  and  burning, 
^.  Embanking. 


SECT.  1, — DRAINING. 

Mr.  Freeman,  of  S wanton  Morley,  possessing  a  tra A 
of  meadows  on  the  river,  at  Billingfold,  poisoned  by  thm 
water  being  pent  up  by  the  mill  at  Elsing,  and  np  £^1  to 
be  gained  on  his  side  for  draining  it,  laid  a  truck  under 
the  river,  and,  by  permission,  cutting  a  drain  on  the  other 
side,  gained  a  fall,  and  by  it  drained  lao  acres,  to  his 
great  profit,  and  also  to  lowering  the  soakage  of  his 
neighbonrs'  meadows.  The  improvement  doubled  at  least 
the  value  of  the  land  i  the  track  doHvers  a  good  stream 
now  (in  Aogu8t)« 
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There  are  nua\eroiu  fi^Sts  which  shew  that  watier  is,  iq 
^certain  cases,  so  confined  wichiin  the  earth,  that  if  the  re-> 
seryoirs  of  it  are  pierced  intO|  it  ha|  a  force  sufficient  to 
rise  to  certain  heights.  At  Fincham,  a  man  complaining 
ithat  hi^  well  was  often  dry,  Mr.  Forby  advised  him  to 
bore  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  well  was  28  ket  deep ;  and 
on  bpring,  the  borer  suddenly  dropped  down  to  tl)e  head, 
and  being  drawn  up,  the  water  gushed  after  it,  and  ha^ 
ever  since  ran  over  the  top  of  the  well. 

The  ej^ertions  which  Mr.  Salter,  of  WInborough, 
has  made  in  draining  his  great  farm  of  above  800  acres, 
have  much  merit.  The  first  year  of  his  coming  hp  made 
a  straight  cut  for  the  brook  which  runs  through  it,  342 
rods  in  length  of  seven  yards;  11 16  rods  of  open  drains 
in  the  meadows;  ^.937  rods  of  ditching,  five,  feet  broad 
and  four  deep;  and  4871  rods  of  hollow-draining:  these 
works  he  continued,  and  in  1801  did  above  4000  rods  of 
hollow-draining.  In  another  farm  he  has  at  Carbrook, 
of  400  acres,  he  did  in  1791-2,  798  rods  of  ditching,  and 
788  of  draining;  in  1792-3,  371  of  ditching,  and  156a  of 
draining;  in  1793-4*.  571  of  ditching,  and  897  of  draining; 
in  1794-jt  aoi  of  ditching,  and  687  of  draining ;  in  all, 
1941  of  ditches,  and  3931  of  drains.  His  drains  are  in 
general  30  to  36  inches  deep,  'some  to  four  feet.  He  uses 
any  lort  of  wood,  chiefly  the  bushes  that  were  a  nuisance 
fO  his  fields,  but  of  late  has  been  forced  to  buy  great, 
entities. 

In  thtf  npte  pi  thp  exeitiops  of  the  master,  it  wi)I  be  fai|:. 
tominutp  ibo$p  of  on^  of  his  labourers,  who  did  1 300 
rods  of  holk>w-draia;5  between  Mar^ntnas  and  harvest. 

1  was  rathei*  surprized  to  find  that  this  .  improvemeat 
ivas  necessary  on  Waterden  farm,  in  a  very  dry  country : 
boi  Mr.  Hi|i.L,  findipg  that.thir  spi;ings  wfiXt  iDJuriou^  (o 
m^ch  Qf  his  land,  made  very  laudable  exerti(»ii.iD  freeing  ^ 
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his  ftrm  ftora  thdni.  He  digs  holbw^^rains,  from  tW9 
feet  ind  a  hxM  cq  foixr  feet  deep,  filiiag  (bem  very  careAiH  jT 
with  stones,  hand^-pkked  from  the  heaps  by  wQmei»»  tp 
prevent  any  earth  ff>mg  into  the  drains  and  impeding  ttn^ 
current  of  the  water.  The^effeds  of  the  improvement 
iare  great. 

In  going  from  Waterden  to  Rainbam,  passed  by  Scul* 
thorpe  Mil],  and  there  enter  a  region  that  amsc  make  a 
farmer's  heart  ache.  Of  the  nuisances  that  a  country  caa 
fac  pbgued  with,  certainly  water-mills  class  icery  high  in 
the  black  catalogue :  for  the  sake  of  this  begg^rly  miU^  ^ 
which  apparently  cannot  be  worth  more  than  frcnn  aol.  to 
30I.  a  year,  here  is  a  noble  tfa<5^»  fnxn  a  fiiriong  to  a  mili 
wide,  of  what,  ought  to  be  rich  meadow,  poisoned  with 
water,  and  producing  rushes,  flags,  sedge,  and  all  sorts 
of  aquatic  rubbish.-  Who  wouM  not  strppose  the  tw^ ' 
aides  of  die  river  belonging  to  little  piH^pt^ietors,  as  beg«> 
gai-ly  as'  th^  mJM,  who-  could  meet  i»ver  their  tankard 
tt>  Wrangle,  but  never  agree  ?  No  such  maiten  Marqiiis 
ToWNSHEND  da  one  side,  and  Mr.  Cojcb  on  the  oihet. 
il  would  not  be  amiss  to  couple  the  turo  stewards  of  ika 
estates  up  to  tbe  chin  in  one  of  these  overiowing  dyke^ 
till  they  settled  the  matter,/flr  M/  benefit  of  the  public^       ; 

The  Rev.  Dixon  Hoste,  who  has  done  much  boU 
bw  draining,  twists  three  sticks  or  poles  together,  whidl 
belays  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  and  then  lilb,  aa 
inches  deep,  with  stones ;  as  he  has  found,  that  when  the 
drains  are  filled  with  stone  only,  diey  do  not  rim  quick 
enough.  The  smaller  drains  he  digs  24  inches  deep^  and 
the  leading  ones  30,  The  price  4{^d.  a  rod  for  the- one, 
and  jd.  for  the  other. 

Mn  Havers,  at  Thd«»ii,  drains  attentively ;  ibedts^ 
tance  from  eight  to  ten  yards ;  the  ikpthi  in  genersd,  J9 
ibfilMi  bat  Df  leading  drains,  3a  \  611s  widi  bushes  ixA 

i:«4  straw; 

Ui--:\^RSiry  ) 


^^  D&AINXNG. 

ttraw ;  the  expense  5s.  a  score.  He  has  tried  the  drain* 
Ing  plough,  at  the  depth  of  14  inches;  but  the  bailiff 
<(Mrr  H.  not  at  honie  himself)  thought  that  it  did  not 
answer.  Mr.  Smith,  at  the  inn  at  Scole,  has  done 
touch.    On  every  farm  the  improvement  is  very  great. 

There  is  some  wee  land  in  Actleborough ;  and  to  and 
around  Hingham»  draining  is  well  established  and  much 
done ;  but,  strange  to  say,  none  on  pastures,  be  they  wet 
as  they  may. 

.  About  Watton,  much  done,  and  the  effcdl  such,  that 
one  crop  has  paid  the  expense. 

The  father  of  the  present  Mr.  KfiniticH,  of  Harleston, 
liegan  hollow-draining,  at  Redenhalt  27  years  ago;  his 
drains  were  filled*  with  bushes,  and  they  work  now.  He 
also  drained  much  pasture  land,  which  was  the  better  for 
three  or  four  years,  but  worse  afterwards,  by  being  too 
dry ;  moles  and  rats  have  now  stopped  many  of  the  drains, 
and  done  good  by  so  doing.  I  bad  thi«  U&.  from  die 
present  Mr.  Kerrich.  Much  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Paul,  of  Starston,  who  recommends  greatly  the  culture 
cf  sallows  in  hedges,  as  that  wood  lasts  longer  in  draiins 
tlian  any  other,  and  is  as  good  for  the  purpose  as  the 
hazel. 

In  Loddon  hundred,  Mr.CmCKMORE,  of  Seething, 
began  hollow-draining  above  20  years  ago :  he  is  an  ex-^ 
cellent  farmer,  and  has  been  much  imitated  in  this  great 
improvement. 

:  Mr.  fiuRTON,  of  Langley,  has  made  great  exertions 
En  this  husbandry  at  Hempnal,  laying  out*  300I.  in  one 
year. 

Mr.  Johnson,  at  Thuming,  has  made  a  grbat  im* 
proyement  in  draining  meadows,  described  in  the  follow- 
ing extra6l  from  a  letter  he  favoured  me  with : 
.   <<  The  track  of  land  I  took  of  die  late  Mr.  £&wik,  is 
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«boiit  a6  score  acres,  consisting  of  tve  farms,  jumbled  to- 
gether, for  more  than  80  years  s  diree  of  them-  have  not 
bad  a  resident  occupier  during  memory.  The  lands -were 
chiefly  small  pieces  and  large  borders ;  the  meadows  a  long 
strip,  of  about  nine  score  acres.  It  is  not  in  niy  power  to 
r^epresent  the  bad  state  the  whole  of  the  lands  were  in,  nor 
can  I  give  an  txzSt  account  at  what  prices  the  work  was 
done.  The  fpnces  are  chiefly  drains  for  the  laqd,  which 
always  should  be  the  case,  if  possible.  I  be^an  the  work 
on  the  chief  of  the  meadows,  the  year  before  I  took  the 
farm :  the  account  I  anqex  was  all  done  the  first  year  of 
the  lease,  and  I  have  since  expended  much  on  all  the 
lands.  I  have  always  had  more  labourers  than  I  wanted 
for  harvest :  I  began  the  work  in  all  diredlions,  which 
made  it  look  in  ^  confused  state.  My  neighbours  said  at 
the  time,  it  ^ould  never  |be  made  a  job  of;  but  before  the 
year  was  expired,  Mr.  Puqmore,  who  knew  the  state 
the  land  was  in,  looked  it  over,  and  p^id  me  the  compli- 
ment of  saying,  it  was  the  greatest  and  best  work  he  ever 
saw  in  our  county.  In  draining  land,  the  main  objed  is 
to  form  the  main  cut  in  the  bottom ;  the  fenc^  for  the 
next  drains ;  then  begin  on  the  great  springs,  and  see  what 
ejBc^  they  Have:  but  draining  small  springs  seldom  has 
^y  ettcSt  on  the  large  ones. 

s.  Johnson/* 
ThuTfiing^  Jan*  31,  1803. 
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Work  done  on  dMriate  Mr.  Elwin's  estate  in  Thorn.. 

isg,  from  Michaelmai  1796  to  Micbadmas  1797,  by 

Sam.  Johkson. 
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7868  rods  .  .  -        420  lb  It 

Stubbing,  clearing*  levelling  by  the  piece    -     178    8    8 
*Mould  filled  on  three^wheel  tumbrels  by'\ 

the  day,  on  a  valuacioQ  gf  id,  per  Ipad,  f  ^^    ^    ^ 
369000  tumbrel  loads;  twQ  tumbrel  loads  C 
make  one  cart-load  J 

New  barn,  stables,  bullock-houses,  &c.    -      500    O    O 
Twenty  extra  horses,  keeping;  1200  loads <> 
town  n^uck ;  rape  cake ;  labour  for  extra  >  X200    O    O. 
jobs,  &c.  .  -J 


£.2^61  15^  7 


Mr.  Priest,  of  Besthorpe,  Sigs  his  drains  30  incbcs 
deep  and  seven  yards  asunder,  price  6s.  a  score. 


SECT.  II.— IRRICATIOK. 

This  improvement  is  of  very  late  standing  la  Norfolk: 
the  experimenu  made  are  few,  but  they  arc  iatcresting 
enough  to  promise  a  speedy  extension. 

In  179a  I  found  Mr.  Be  van  had  made  some  progiiest 
in  watering  bis  meadows.  In  1794  be  had  completed 
some.  He  purchased  them  at  the  rent  of  4s.  an  acre 
only,  and  hit  tenant  had  now  offeied  hjm  40s.  aa  acre 
rent,  for  all  done  That  year  he  fed  them  with  ewes  and 
lambs  till  the  X5th  of  May  >  the  ru&hes  were  then  swept 
over,  and  the  produce  of  hay  two  tons  per  acre,  thou^ 
watered  only  for  48  hours  the  middle  of  June,,  and  cut  the, 
15th  of  July.  The  expense  of  making  them  was  5L  los. 
per  acrq  ^  (h9  jHrodoce  le^vi^g  ^dcL  per  a^num  interest  for 
that  vam%.  or  s^boot  a6  per  cf pt,  f  ro&* 

1802. 
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1802.  After  some  years  experience  of  these  meadows, 
Mn  Bevan  foundy  contrary  to  his  expeAation,  that  the 
rushes  would  not  give  way  to  the  water ;  and  Mr. 
fiiiooKSy  from  Gloucestershire,  viewing  them^  and  hav. 
iog  the  &Y0ur  of  a  visit  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  .Wright,  he 
empbyed  Mx*  Brooks  to  new  form  the  works,  by  al<' 
tering  the  direAion  of  the  beds,  and  reducing  them  from 
ten  and  twelve  yards  to  seven,  and  the  immediate  improve- 
ment made  was  very  great :  and  he  has  also  made  several 
new  meadows  I  the  first  done  were  46  acres,  and  14  more 
are  now  adding. 

Mr.  P.  Galway,  at  ToflFts,  has  watered  20  acres; 
Ijaving  read  Mr.  Wright*s  treatise,  he  made  application 
tp  that  gentleman,  who  procured  for  him  a  man  (Mr. 
Brooks)  well  skilled  in  the  Gloucestershire  method.  { 
viewed  the  meadow  which  was  fed.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  improvement  being  exceediugly  great,  though  the  ex- 
pense, by  contrail,  was  only  4I.  4s.  per  acre ;  but  1  have 
great  doubts  of  the  method  followed*  I  think  the  beds  or 
panes  too  flat,  and  that,  consequently,  the  water  has  not  a 
motion  sufficiently  nimble ;  and  this,  I  conceive,  results 
from  the  error  of  taking  the  water  from  a  level  of  too  small 
an  elevation.  Mr.  Lucas  has  done  a  meadow  of  eight 
acres,  still  lower,  at  Lyndford,  upon. which  the  improve- 
ment, owing  to  the  same  cause,  may  perhaps  disappoint 
him. 

Having  crossed  the  Bridgham  river,  going  from  Riddles* 
worth  to  Thetford,  and  observing  that  it  brought  down 
(in  July)  a  most  copious  stream,  I  made  it  a  point  to  exa« 
mine  it  higher  up ;  and  under  the  condu&of  Mr.  Fowell, 
of  Snetterton,  traced  it  from  East  Harling  church  tot  Bre* 
tenham,  being  throughout  that  line  chiefly  bounded  by  tlie 
property  of  Sir  John  Sebright  ;  generally  on  the  left 
side»  West  Harling ;  but  interrupted  by  the  oommons  and 

some 
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some  smaller  properties  in  firidgham,  on  the  right  side. 
How  far  this  circumstance  may  operate  in  preventing  a 
system  of  irrigation,  depends  on  the  rights  of  various  per- 
sons, but  this  precluded,  here  is  a  very  fine  field  for  a  ca* 
pital  improvement  by  watering ;  for  some  distance  the 
stream  is  sluggisli,  and  therefore  may  not  give  so  good  an 
opportunity  as  lower  down,  upon  the  lands  betwo^n  the 
Hall  and  Bretenham  ;  but  a  large  trs£t  is  evidently  below 
the  level,  and  consequently  capable  of  a  very  important 
improvement.  The  rental  of  the  West  Harling  estate^ 
on  old  tenures,  is  2387K  Roundham  is  a  very  fine 
farm  of  1600  acres,  including  50a of  ling  heath:  it  is 
500I.  a  year  at  present ;  and  contains  much  fine  sandy 
loam. 

1  crossed  a  fine  stream  at  Chapel  mill,  in  Gressenliall 
and  Hoe,  which  runs  to  Wendling ;  another  in  Elmham 
and  Beteleg ;  much  water  in  August,  and  a  falling  valley 
with  it,  capable  of  much  irrigation  ;  but  not  a  thought  of 
it.  At  Billingford,  it  is  a  fine  river :  passed  above  three 
miles  over  Mr.  Bloomfi£ld's  farm,  and  again  examined 
the  river  and  meadows  to  Elsing  mill :  they  are  in  a  sad 
state  for  many  miles,  caused  by  mills  keeping  up  the  water 
as  high  as  the  adjacent  lands,  and  in  some  places  higher ; 
ruining  the  lands,  which  it  would  convert  to  gardens,  were 
the  waters  applied  to  irrigation  instead  of  grinding.  Messrs. 
£loomfields  made  a  weir  of  timber  and  stones  to  dis* 
charge  the  water  at  a  certain  height,  sufficient  for  the  mill, 
which  I  examined,  and  could  not  but  commend ;  yet  this 
work  was  opposed  by  the  miller,  and  w^s  near  causing  a 
iaw-suit.  It  is  the  same  story  over  half  the  kingdom ;  and 
were  the  extent  of  the  mischief  known,  would,  prove  how 
necessary  it  is  to  apply  other  powers  for  this  puq^ose^ 
fteam».wind|  ice.  rather  than  suffer  a  trifling  rent  of  a 
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miTlj  to  prevent  fifty  times  Arc  amount  being  gamed  hf  the 
improvement  of  meadows. 

Mr.  BLooMriELD,  on  tltc  recommendation  of  hi» 
landiordy  Mr.  Coke,  has  irrigation  in  contemplation;  h* 
has  a  small  stream  at  tOmmand,  and  bais  bdgtfn  hj  t 
straight  cnty'  which  is  thus  to  be  applied. 

Nbtc>  in  i792>  the  sti^am  at  Cley  offers  so  fine  an  op^ 
portunity  for  watering,  that  I  stopped  my  horse,  repeat* 
cdly,  tfo  view  it  with  regret.  Po6r  sand-hills  might  be  con^ 
'  verted  to  rich  meadow.    * 

The  river  at  Bodney,  and  the  poorer  arable  lands^ 
which  come  down  below  the  levels  it  affordi  for  waterings 
struck  me  as  offering  an  uncommon  field  for  irrigation ; 
which  calls  aloud  for  the  exertion  of  that  spirit  which  has 
just  begun  to  awaken  in  Norfolk.  The  two  streams  be- 
tween Swafham  and  Buckenham,  join  at  Bodney. 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wighton,  has  made  an  exertion  in  ir- 
rigation that  has  uncommonii^erit.  Having  a  long,  rough, 
and  very  coarse  meadow,  of  above  20  acres,  through 
which  a  small  stream  runs,  which  is  nearly  dry  in  any 
time  of  dr«iught,  but  has  sufficient  water  in  any  other  sea* 
son,  he  cleared  a  straight  channel  for  it  thrbugh  the  centre 
of  the  meddow,  and  taking  the  necessary  levels,  threw  it 
at  pleasure  into  carrier  trenches^  under  the  two  hedges 
that  bound  the  meadow,  and  accompanied  those  trenches 
with  drains:  the  first  part  he  did,  remains  too  flat;  bat 
as  he  advanced,  he  corrected  that  error,  and  raised  the  sur* 
face  into  arched  lands,  running  the  carriers  along  the  cen* 
tre,  from  which  the  water  flows  down  the  sides  to  the 
drains.  This  part  is  very  well  done.  The  experiment 
having  been  lately  finished,  the  full  eflFeA  is  not  yet  seen ; 
but  it  is  evident  enough  to  determine,  tliat  the  value  of  the 
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tneadbw  is  trebled.  The  expense  of  the  first  part 
was  about  five  pounds  per  acre ;  but  by  filling  up  holes, 
taking  op  tori,  and  laying  it  down  again,  &c  some  of  the 
litter  part  cost  him,  it  is  said,  above  io\.  per  acre.  Gen«- 
demen  who  attempt  this  improvement,  cannot  be  too' 
much  impressed  with  the  idea  of  the  necessity  there  is« 
diat  water,  applied  in  irrigation,  should  always  be  in  nimble 
motion;  the  effeGt  is  greater  and  more  certain:  another 
circumstance,  oftentimes  not  sufficiently  attended  to,  is 
chat  of  tlie  carriers  being  so  levelled,  that  the  water 
will  flow  over  the  edges  in  every  part,  by  which  means 
i\  IS  much  more  equally  deKvered  than  when  let  out  by 
small  cuts. 

Mr.  PuRDis,  of  Eggmore,  shewed  me  a  mead  of  eight 
acres,  which  he  had  very  lately  renewed;  employing 
Mr.  Brooks,  from  Gloucestersliire :  upon  examining 
the  spot  where  it  would  be  proper  to  fix  the  sluice 
for  throwing  the  water  of  the  river  into  the  main  car- 
rier, the  foundations  of  an  old  sluice  were  found,  in 
a  sound  state;  and  the  whole  immediately  renewed: 
on  further  ex^cmination,  t^ie  carriers  and  drains  in  the 
meadow  were  ail  traced,  opened  afresh,  and  thus  an 
irrigation  formed  upon  very  nearly  the  plan  of  old 
works,  which  had  been  utterly  negleflcd  for  at  least 
80  years :  upon  further  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  this 
former  irrigation  was  obscurely  known  to  have  existed, 
but  no  records  gave  any  information  of  the  time  when  it 
had  been  formed :  it  is  extremely  curious  thus  to  trace 
former  exertions  in  so  excellent  a  husbandry,  followed  by 
so  long  a  period  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  as  to  sufler 
such  immense  advantages  to  sink  into  a  state  of  negleA  and 
ruin«  Mr.  Brooks  approved  the  former  mode  of  irri- 
gation. I  may  observe  upon  it,  that  die  water  through- 
out 
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out  the  <nesid{»w  flows  through  little  cuts  t  not  one  cafrfer 
pvirfifiws:  equally  varying  in  breaJch  as  ic  advances^ 
for  the  equal  dtlivery,  as  explained  hif  Mr.  Boswell  ; 
the  delivering  trenches  are  not  on  a  very  gentle,  boc 
on  steep  declivities:  and  the  benefit  is  unequal:  at  the 
end  of  every  little  cut,  there  is  a  great  bunch  of  grass^ 
with  spots  on  the  sides,  inferior :  I  pointed  this  out 
to  the  waterman,  and  he  admitted  the  defeat,  observing* 
that  those  little  cuts  must,  another  year,  be  greatly  multi-* 
plied.  It  ought  to  be  apparent  on  the  first  view,  that  the 
equal  disn*ibution,  by  a  universal  overflowing,  without  any 
(uts  for  the  purpose,  must  be  superior.  The  company 
with  whom  I  viewed  this  and  Mr.  Reeve's  meadow,  I 
found  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  of  the  great  supe- 
riority of  the  water  first  taken  from  the  river,  and  reason*- 
ed  as  if  all  the  benefit  arose  from  a  deposition  of  certain 
particles,  which  being  dropped,  the  water  became  of  lit- 
tle value :  these  ideas,  in  certain  cases  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  are  just ;  but  they  seem  to  be  carried  here  much 
too  hr,  and  may  have  ill  eflPeAs  in  causing  a  small 
▼alue  to  be  assigned  to  water  taken  at  the  second  and  third 
band. 

Mr.  Brooks  forms  his  works  by  the  eye,  and  without 
vsing  a  spirit  level :  the  consequence  is,  that  the  distribu-* 
tion  by  overflowing  is,  in  that  manner,  impossible  to  be 
attained. 

The  improvement,  however,  as  in  all  cases  of  irriga- 
tion, is  very  great:  the  meadow  bad  been  watered  but 
three  weeks,  and  the  growth  was  very  luxuriant  j  the  be- 
nefit is  unquestioned  ;  and  the  exertion  does  great  honour 
to  Mr.  PuRDis,  who  has  the  merit  of  efTefiing  a  most 
valuable  amelioration,  which  so  many  of  his  sleeping  pre- 
decessors utterly  negledlcd. 

April 
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April  7ch,  i8o2»  he  tamed  in  his  cows,  and  they  found 
full  feed  during  the  rest  of  the  month.  May  ist,  sliut 
them  up,  and  in  nine  weeks  cut  two  tons  per  acre,  aivl 
they  have  been  fed  since :  these  meadows  were  full  of.the 
broad-leaved  plaintain>  which  has  disappeared^  and  are 
now  clothed  with  good  grasses. 

I  have  rarely  seen  a  finer  opportunity  for  irrigation  than 
at  Hillingdon:  Sir  Martin  Polkes  and  Mr.  Coke 
have  tlie  stream  as  a  boundary  for  two  miles  together. 
Captain  Beacher  walked  with  me  on  the  banks  pf  it  for 
a  considerable  distance  :  I  found  the  declivity  every  where 
so  rapid,  tBat  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  it  may  be  car- 
ried  over  a  large  tra£^  of  pobr  arable  slopes^  to  the  efied- 
ing  a  most  profitable  improvement.  Nothing  yet  done : 
but  this  subject  is  well  started  in  Norfolk,  and  the  age  of 
dreaming  passed. '  If  these  proprietors  muddle  themselves 
in  the  low  flat  lands,  on  the  river  banks,  already  of  a  good, 
though  inferior  value,  instead  of  running  levels  as  high  as 
possible  for  floating  the  dry  arable^  they  will  make  a  shil- 
ling where  they  might  make  pounds.  For  carrying  irriga- 
ticm  to  tli6  highest  improvement,  the  levels  shouU  be  taken 
£ar  two  or  three  miles,  before  a  spade  is  in  hand ;  and  then/ 
if  there  be  some  lousy  miller  below,  he  yelps  at  the  un- 
dertaking. Three  or  four  proprietors  should  unite,  and* 
buy,  or  bum,  thie  mills,  before  they  think  of  beginning. 

Uncommon  opportunity  for  it  from  Sedgford  to  tlie  sea, 
through  JHeacham :  two  mills  denote  a  fall  of  ten  feet  in 
three  miles,  besides  the  rapid  motion  of  the  water  every 
where:  after  a  long  drought  I  found  ample  water  in  the 
stream  for  great  improvements,  and  the  circumstance  of 
many  dry  arable  fields  under. the  level,  will,  by-and-bye; 
be  found  of  great  vdlue.  Mr.  Styleman  has  engaged 
Mr.  Brooks  to  make  a  |rial. 

KORFOLK.]  D  d  SECT, 
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SECT.    III» — MAHURIK6* 

Tifit  IS  the  most  important  branch  of  the  Norfolk  iin- 
provements,  and  that  which  has  had  the  happy  eflpedl  of 
converting  many  warrens  and  sheep-walks  into  some  of  the 
finest  com  diitrifls  in  the  kmgdom. 

1.  Marie.  ii.  Ashes. 

2.  Lime.  12.  Soot. 

3*  Gypsum.  13.  Malt-dust. 

4*  Oyster-shells^  14.  Buck-wheat* 

5.  Sea-ouze.  15.  Yard-dung. 

6.  Sea-weed.  16.  Leaves. 

7.  Pond-weeds.  17.  Burning,  stubblesr 

8.  Bumt-eanh.  18.  River-mud. 

9.  Stickle-backs.  29.  Town-manure. 


10.  Oil-cake. 


MARLE. 


TUrty  years  ago^  being  in  Norfolk,  I  was  infonooi  bf 
.  t|ie  bte  Mr.  Car,  of  Masstngbam,  that  25  yearrbcfbre 
tbal period,  70  loads  an  acre  had  been  eommooly  spread^ 
softer  vrbich,  many  farmers  tried  30  more,  but  without 
SHCCCSf :  his  own  prP<^ice  was  to  lay  on  35  to  4a  load,  ami 
if^  threie  or  four  years  after,  as  much  more,  by  which 
SQutawis  be  {pund  tliat  it  incorporated  better  widi  the  soil. 

Thirty  yeais  ago  the  quantity  spread  from  Warbam  to 
HolW  w^  6oloa(d»aA  acre,  which  lasted  15  or  ifrycait 
I9  per£B^UQQ»  thiFO  they  laid  on  25  or  30  loads  more, 
iKhich  lasted  tOA  or  twelve  years  longer ;  repeating  it  still ; 
10  thitf  pro'iom  to.  1770,  that  country  bad  much  of  k 
been  marled  thrice  at  least. 

Mr.  Sevan  marled  (clayed,  as  it  is  called)  his  whole 
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lamiy  from  60  to  So  loads  per  acre :  I  found  his  ieath 

ftt  work  at  it,  and  measured  the  carts:  length,  srxfe<^; 

'Width,  ifbar  feet;   depth  before>  two  feet;  ditto  belling 

one  foot ;  contents,  36  cubical  feet ;  priee  of  filling,  18^ 

per  120  loadS)  filling  and  spreading,  and  pnmpbg  t>nt 

water  from  the  pit)  if  necessary ;  six  horses,  two  tfiito^ 

brels  I  four  men  fill  30  loads  a  day.    The  expensfe  )^ 

acre  for  60  loads : 

£.  f.  * 

Filling  and  spreading  *  •  O  14    o 

Two  days  work  of  six  horses,  allowance  of ^ 

oats,  two  coombs  a  week,  at  lOs.  which,  v  O    5    8 

for  two  days  -  •  V 

Hay  .  .  -  .090 

Decline  of  value,  5I.   las.  6d.  per  horse  per"] 

annum,  at  such  hard  work,  or  4|d. 

for  300  days  ;  and  for  six  horses,  as. 

day 
Interest  of  his  purchase,  30L  or  30s.  a  year,  ^ 

ijd.  a  day,  and  for  6,  7|d<  •  I 

Driver,  ;it  is.  6d.  -  -  -         o    3    O 

Wear  and  tear  of  carts,  and  interest  of  first  "i  j 

cost,  25I.  say  15I.  percent.  3d.  a  day         J   ^    ^    ^ 

£.1  17  " 
Sundries,  shoeing,  harness,  &c.  •  o     x     ;^ 

Per  acre  for  60  loads  *  •  £.t  1^    % 

He  scuffles  the  marie  after  spreading. 

Examining  a  team  (belonging  to  one  of.  the  tenants  of 
Mr.  CoLHotJii)  at  clay  cart,  I  found  the  tumbrels  four  feet 
diree  inches  long,  three  feet  nine  inches  broad,  and  two 
feet  three  inches  deep,  consequently  hold,  if  full,  35  cu* 
bical  feet :  the  wheels  five  feet  six  inches  high,  and  six 
itichat  broad :  eight  horsbs  (sometimes  nine)  'were  empbyed ; 
D  d  It  ^ur 
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four  men  filled,  and  did  regularly  32  loads  a  day,  cigbT 
loads  per  man  being  the  seine ;  the  distance  to  the  heapg 
334  yards.     Each  load  made  eight  beaps»  and  to  discharge 
it  the  easier,  there  is  a  false  tail-board  in  the  cart.     The 
tumbrel  does  not  separate  from  the  shafts,  as  in  our  com- 
mon ones  in  unloading ;  the  shafts  are  fixed,  and  rise  in  the 
air,  the  traice  horses  drawing  by  the  ends  of  the  sliafts» 
and  the  thill  horse  by  shore  traices  fixed  at  the  other  end 
of  the  shafts.     The  price  given  to  fill  and  spread,  25s.  for 
•120  loads^or  aid:  each.  I  examined  the  heaps  with  particular 
attention,  and  guessed  them  at  four  bushels  each,  and  then, 
dskibg  the  men  tlicir  opinion,  they  also  guessed  the  same. 
Surely  it  behoves  the  gentlemen  and  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try, .to  reconsider  this  business  entirely  ;  for  seven  horses 
(and  there  are  often  eight)  to  ch^w  32  bushels  of  clay, 
seenjs  preposterous ;  4A  bushels  a  horse  are  a  load,  wluch, 
when  you  come  to  divide  ft,  seemssucli  a  system  of  trifling, 
as  to  be  worthy  only  of  cliildren  ;  but  viewed  in  that  bun- 
dle of  logs  called  a  tumbrel,  with  great  lumbering  wheels, 
the  machine  and  the  load  seem  more  congruous,  and  to 
the  eye  there  appears  somctiiing  for  the  horses  to  draw; 
bat  calculation   tells  us   there    is   nothing  but  a  heavy, 
ill -contrived,    uniTicchanical   cart,     lessening   the  power 
of  the  horses,  till  one  draws  not  more  than  a  man  would 
push  in  a  v^heel-barrow.     All  this  evil,  and  an  enormous 
one  it  is,  spjings  from  this  circumstance  of  uniting  many 
horses  in  the  same  draught,  to  form  a  team,  which  is  ne- 
ver anatyired  and  well  examined,  but  you.  find  it  a  bar- 
barity worthy  only  of  savages.     Take  a  light  cart,  such 
as  I  use  and  have  recommended,  or  even  the  little  car  of 
an  Irishman ;  put  one  of  these  horses  in  it,  and  see  if  4^ 
bushels  will  be  the  load  f  I     See  if  you  are  content  with 
9;  try  if  you  cannot  carry  12  ;  try  again  at  13I,  or  the 
treble  of  what  your  horse  does  at  present ! !  !     TIhis  one 

horse 
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horse  docs  the  business  of  three.  But  drivers  ?  Let  us* 
examine  :  I  get  but  Httlfc  there ;  but  what  do  1  lose?  A 
man,  at  is.  6d.  aday,  drives  away  32  bushels;  this  is  a 
fraAion  more  than  a  halfpenny  a  bushel :  a  boy  at  6d. 
with  me  drives  away  13!;  this  is  not  a  hal^nny.  Here 
then  is  no  loss  in  driving,  with  an  enormous  gain  in  team  ; 
and  the  measure  of  employing  children  to  execute  the 
work  of  men,  is  a  parochial  and  national  benefit,  which 
wants  no  explanation.  I  need  not  observe,  that  with  one- 
horse  machines,  of  whatever  kind,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
allow  a  hone  in  the  standing  cart  ;  the  horse  in  an  Irish 
car,  or  any  other,  if  prepared  with'lhat  view,  is  attached 
m  an  instant,  as  quickly  as  you  hook  a  traice-horse  to  a 
thiUer.  But  in  this  point,  an  improvement  which  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Colhovn,  deserves  attention. 

This  IS,  a  contrivance  to  draw  the  carts  of  any  size 
out  of  the  pits  by  means  of  a  capstan ;  he  uses  large' 
three- wlieeled  tumbrels,  and  to  save  the  extra  number  of 
horses,  which  are  used  in  common  to  get  the  load  out  of 
the  pic,  he  applies  a  boy  and  a  horse  to  the  lever  of  a  cap- 
stan, and  draws  up  the  load  with  so  little  loss  of  time, 
that  the  whole  operation  takes  but  three  minutes  and  a  half, 
and  with  horses  in  the  common  way,  three :  if  it  de- 
manded more,  the  objection  would  go  no  further  than 
letting  there  be  an  extra  cart  in  the  pit,  which  would  pre- 
vent  any  wailing.  Mr.  Colhoun^s  are  three-wheeled 
carts.  By  means  of  this  niachincry,  the  pit  may  be  dug 
of  any  depth,  without  impeding  the  raising  the  load ;  a 
great  advantage^  not  only  to  the  men  in  filling,  but  also* 
in  the  quality  of  the  clay  or  marie,  which  is  usually  bet* 
ter  at  the  bottom  of  a  pit  than  in  any  other  part  of  it.  I- 
measured  the  depth  of  one  pit,  which  was  above  20  feet* 

The  country  about  Snetterton  was  all  marled  many 

yean  agD;  Mr.  Powell's  farm,  fifty  ycaps  past,  and  was 

P  d  3  doho 
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done  bjr  the  Uiidlord,  who  cootniAed  fer  the  work*  pay- 
ing 4qr  die  load;  and  thb  was  the  came  of  an  evil,  fek  ta 
diis  day .;  they  laid  on  a  great  deal  too  n^icfa  near  the  fittp 
and  too  little  at  a  distance :  the  soil  in  the  former  situation 
Qow  tills  badly,  insomucli  thajt  Mr.  Fowbl:^  wishes  it  had 
QOt  beeo  done  at  alL  The  marie  is  yellow,  from  the  mix* 
ture  of  clay,  hut  ferments  strongly  v^ith  acids. 

All  the  country  about  Watton  has  been  marled  (cUyed, 
as  they  call  it),  and  the  general  way  has  been  to  do  it 
upon  the  first  breaking  up  of  all  old  grass.  They  take  twa 
crops  of  oats  in  succession,  and  then  day  for  turnips,  40 
tp  60  bads  au  acre. 

Mr*  Salter,  at  Winborough,  in  seven  years,  iias 
dayed,  as  it  is  called,  100  acres,  at  ioQ  loads  an  acre ;  a. 
quantity  whieh  he  thinks  necessary  on  his  soi),  which  isi 
a,  wet  loai|ci,  or  springy  sand,  and  also  briick-  earth ;  but 
d>scrvfd,  that  if  so  much  was  to  be  laid  ob  the  dry  Nor* 
fe|k  sands,  they  would  be  setfast^  and  it  would  be  nMny 
ypars  before  the  clay  would  work. 

All  Mr*  Johnson's  farm,  at  Kcmpslon  is  marled:  he: 
approves  of  doing  it  at  twice,  rather  thap  giving  th^  full 
^uaottty  at  once. 

The  country  about  Thorpe  Abbpts,  I^is,  ii|  general, 
b$:en  clayed^  and  on  the  gravels  it  apfwered  greafly. 
But  some  being  done  on  Mr«  Pitt's  faroi  a  seqofid  time> 
il  did  more  barm  than  good 

The  hundreds  of  Loddon  and  Clavering.  have  all  been 
clayed.  1  observed  many  pits  of  day  mark  every  whercw 
At.  Laqg^ey,  they  now  bring  white  nuiile  fronv  Tborpev 
near.  Nor^v^icbf  by  wiater;  laying  oi)  i^  loads  per  acre,  aa 
4^  6d.  from  the  k^l^  barg^,  and  costs  5s*  on  the.  land, 

Caistor.and  the  vidniiy,  IviSt  all  beeo  .clayed^  40loada 
p^.afjrc. 

Mr,  Ev^Aii^  marls  ffom  Wi^tBgjban^  a(  5s*  a« 

k)ad. 
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lodri,*ifcliewifffi*4iMi^ofmathsddrDfa;  kjrs  16  c&aUron 

At  ThekoH^  &a  ao  oU  pasture  is  ever  broken  m^  Wtdf^ 
oat  narling,  calUd  hn-e,  as  every  >^here  ifl  Ndrfolk,  e&if^ 
ing.  Modi  done  ist  the  tricimty,  especisdiy  in  all  the  ae# 
eflelesores ;  and  the  best  praAice  tkii  of  ckying  one  year 
before  breaking  up.  Witboot  clay,  the  straw  00  ne# 
land  runs  up  weakly  zni /aint:  this  manure  atiffmij^ 
and  iuiich  increases  the  pibdoce. 

Mr.  TntKttLLi  near  Yamxnid),  h  decidedly  agateiC 
elayisg  on  a  laytr :  he  baa  found,  tteit  in  this  way»  it  it 
four  or  five  years  before  it  works  weil»  He  spread!  ir,  to 
ehuse,  in  the  wiaifer  before  a  turnip  faBcw».  by  wbkb  ic  is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil :  hckoowg  several  fnSAoA 
farmers  of  the  samef  opinion. 

At  Hemsby  tliey  spread  from  ao  to  70  and  80  loads  an 
acre,  of  their  own  clay  marie;  the  latter  q[fiant!itie8,  if  not 
done  in  the  memory  of  man ;  hot  for  renewing  ao;  tim 
effed  bsting  30  or  40  years.  Some  vriiite  marie  is  brought 
by  water  from  Thorpe,  &c.  Mr.  Ferrier  agrees  with 
Mn  Thurtrjul,  that  it  is  besc  spread  on  a  £iliow;  it 
works  quicker  and  mixes  better,  than  wb^n  on  a  hyer. 
.  Mr.  Brov^h,  of  Tbrigby,  having  a  piece  of  land  that 
be  had  ovtr^layed,  plooghed  it  a  Kttle  deeper,  and  ir  then 
did  well.  That  parish  was  maried  above  30  years  ago-  front 
Thorpe;  he  now  days  35  to  40  loads  an  aetrv  9iti  it  doe« 
wdL 

AtMartbam  they  marie  from  Wightlinghnnr;  «k«el 
costs  5!.  5Sb  and  does  two  acres  well ;  ir  bsts  30^fears. 
Mr,  Frahcis  baa  no  clay  on  his  firm ;  hd  lays  on  ro 
cart  loads  per  acit  of  tfac  marie,  eqnal  to  ao  elialdTons ;  6s, 
a  loadc  spreads  it  to  dniso  on  a'  follow  for  turnips ;  doei 
not  approve  of  matlsng  on  layers,  because  ithnns  tbemt 
odwwise  14  is  a  good  method,  and  not  apt  to  sink  so  soon. 
9d4  At 
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M  Ludhamlheyliaveit  by  water  iiBOiTltorpe»  Wigfhe- 
lingham  and  Wroxham,  at  4s.  a  chaldron ;  and  lay  from 
etghc  CO  t^n  cart  loads  an  acre ;  it  lasts  20  years.  Mr. 
tip^NARD  spreads  it  on  stabUes  scaled:  none  better fer 
at  than  a  one  year's  layer  that  is  to  remain  another. 

He  also  lays  it  in  summer  on  turnip  fallows :  first  marls, 
then  spreads  the  dung;  scales  in,  and  then  deeper  for  the 
^eed  earth. 

Mr.  Cubit,  &c.  at  Catfield,  brings  marie  from  Hor^ 
|tcd»  20  miles,  by  water ;  costs  at  the  statth  5I.  5s.  a  keel 
of  36  clialdrons,  18  to- 20  loads.  He  lays  on  seven  or 
eight  loads  per  acre,  generally  on  a  fallow  for  turnips  .*  lasts 
30  or  40  yean*  Mr.  Cubit  has  some  land  done  40  years 
ago,  and  does  not  yet  want  renewing. 

Mr.  Cubit,  of  Honing,  spreads  eight  or  nine  loads  per 
acre,  from  Wroxham,  at  5s.  a  load  at  the  staith,  three 
miles  o£F:  he  would  give  9s*  a  load  in  his  yard ;  no  c!ay« 
marie  of  their  own,  except  at  Happsborough.  When  tur- 
nips shew  the  anbury,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  Jand  wants 
marling. 

They  have  white  marie  in .  North  Walsham,  and  it  is 
much  used :  Mr.  Payne  has  done  40  acres  in  one  year, 
12  loads  an  acre :  it  lasts  14  to  20  years.  It  is  common  to 
make  layers  of  mould,  the  marJe  on  to  that,  and  then  the 
yard  muck,  and  turn  the  whole  over  together :  they  also 
Ijaylime  on  mould,  turn  it  over,  leaving  it  some  time,  then 
muck  on,  and  turn  the  whole  over  again ;  all  cliiefiy  for 
turnips,  but  some  for  wheat.  Mr  Margatxson  brings  it 
five  miles,  from  Oxnead  and  Lammas^;  lays  on  ten  cart 
loads  an  acre :  it  lasts  20  years.  If  the  land  has  nor  been 
marled,  or  wants  a  renewal,  the  turnips  have  the  anbury, 
livbich  this  manure  prevents  entirely* 

All  the  country  about  Scotto  has  been  marled ;  Juil  of 
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mmrb  is  the  expression ;  ten  loads  an  acre  on  strong  land»* 
and  eight  on  light ;  and  lasts  above  ^o  years. 

Good  yellowish  marie  at  Cdtishal;  they  spread  it 
loads  an  acre,  and  it  lasts  14  years. 

Much  at  Oxnead,  ice. ;  Mr.  Refton  lays  ao  smaU 
loads  an  acre :  it  lasts  20  years:  a  second  marling  answers 
well :  the  foulness  of  land  shews  the  want  of  marling.  He 
^eads  on  the  layers,  and  thinks  that  the  longer  it  is  kept 
on  the  surface  the  better. 

Mr.  Reeves,  of  Heveringland,  who  is  a  very  attentivi^ 
and  spirited  farmer,  lays  on  28  loads  an  acre  of  clay-marie» 
free  of  £ail9W9  which  he  reckons  equal  to  40  to  take  all 
as  it  cooies ;  but  as  this  demands  a  greater  depdi  of  pit,  he 
reckons  that  it  costs  him  9d.  or  lod.  a  load« 

Mr.BiRCHAM,  at  Hackford,  from  40  to  60  loads; 
and  the  whole  country  there  has  been  so  marled ;  -tlie  white 
best  by  far,  10  loads  as  good  as  40  of  other  sorts.  It  pre» 
vents  the  huddle  (cryumthemum  segetumj  which,  and  sor- 
rel, are  the  signs  that  land  wants  marling ;  when  done» 
these  plants  disappear.  Marie  does  a  second  time,  but  he 
has  found  that  the  best  way  of  applying  it  then,  is  by  com- 
posts with  dung ;  on  layers  for  wheat.  Marie,  Mr.  Bir- 
ch am  has  found  bad  for  turnips,  except  when  it  is  wanted 
to  get  a  farm  done  as  quickly  as  possible* 

Mr.  JoHNSoK,  at  Thuming,  clays,  40  loads  an  acre^ 
which  lasts  20  years :  it  is  best  on  a  byer,  but  hurts  the 
grasses  to  the  amount  of  half  the  produce:  he  reckons  thali 
the  longer  it  is  kept  above  ground  the  better.  Much  marie 
alKMit  Holt. 

All  the  land  about  Binham  is  marled  that  wants  it.  Mr* 
England  lays  on  from  40  to  50  large  loads  an  acre:  it 
lasts  20  years  ;  hut  this  depends  on  soil.  He  thinks  it  best 
spread  on  ollonds,  between  the  first  and  second  year ;  but 

this 
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tkts  mat  be  fovtrnod  hj  comreniaiee.    After  i  proper 
time  a  second  marling  is  as  good  as  rhe  fine. 

Mr.  Hill's  £ither  martcd  350  acres  of  die  Wattrden 
farm,  at  80  loads  per  foe  1  he  has  done  the  rest  of  the 
iurm  himsdf,  35  per  acre,  and  never  exceeding  40,  dimk- 
ing  it  much  better  to  do  it  at  twice  than  at  oncew  The 
eokur  is  yeibw  and  white  mixed ;  comidess  the  yeUow 
aa  beaL  Spreads  it  to  choose  on  a  one  year^  layer;  and 
in  winter  rather  than  in  summer;  leaves  it  a  year,  and 
ptoiq^  for  the  first  time  very  sbaUow.  The  first  turnips 
are  nos  the  better  for  it,  but  the  barley  great,  eqicciaily 
when  it  oomes  So  the  busbeL  His  rule,  in  after-manuring 
hr  to  nancfc  the  fint  time,  in  preference  to  folding.  His 
father  did  one  field,  at  the  rate  of  12a  loads  per  acre^ 
which  was  ao  over<»doaed,  that  the  land  has  not  recovered 
it  yet:  the  soil  1^;^  It  has  given  but  one  good  cnop^ 
which  was  wheat,  nine  coombs  three  bushels  (old  mea<4 
sure)  per  acre:  every  other  crop  has  Ailed  more  or  le0» 
If  Mr.  Coke  had  not  granted  a  second  ai  yean'  lease  of 
this  hrtDf  the  benc|fit,  aftev  much  loss,  would  alt  faofrq 
gone  ti^  others^ 

On  Mr.  Rbxve^s  fiirm,  at  Wighton,  I  sarw  an  exbv* 
ordiiiaryr  fine  white  maHe,.  not  as  in  coounoo,  in  globaksg 
but  more  resembling  the  equal  consistence  and  texture  of 
white  butter. 

In  all  the  light  lands  of  Norfolk,  dafi  as  it  i8;caUcd. 
bm  which  oi^t  to  be  called  clay  marie,  from  the  qoanlity 
•f  caloaseoos  eacth  it  contains,  is  preferred,  much  to  more 
chalky  marls ;  and  of  all  others,  the  hard,  chalky,  and 
siony  marls  ate  reckoned  the  worst:  when  these,  only 
(called  also  C9rkj  are  found  under  trafls  of  waste  or  poor 
land,  they  are  jiot  deemed  improveable  to  profit^  Mr^ 
OvEHiidLAK  has  made  the  eyp<^uneni  of  iach»  and  has 
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(bund  the  bfntfit  m  gnmt,  tliaf »  dtrtQlf  Qootmj  to  im 
^pisinon  opiiM^n,  h*  prefon  dicm*  I  asnfi  mch  uaed  m 
1 79a,  on  a  very*  brg«  acade  oa  hii  bmu  He  fpraadt  from 
^t9  50  toads;  per  sieve*  Sueh  ouMrariiig'pjewiilt  ihe  awktrf 
in  turnips. 

Mr.  H.  Blythb,  of  Barnham,  haano^oubtof  Hrhitti 
n^rle„  on  the  sanda  of  hU  fann»  beimg  teoer  dMn  duf  1 
it  works  better  and  90onc»r,  adding  the  eaq^iciitQn,.  k  wUI 
IfMjn  a  h^rs^t  i^ffire^  flay  will  bmff  At  saddU* 

Mr.  P^TESGATE  has  found  white  roarle  movoi  proficabit 
l^an  ciay ;  working  muoh  soooei :  oof  haahe.anfobjee* 
uon  to  that  baid  clvdk  caHed  cork.  Of  while  mark  be  k ja 
4^  50  to  60  loads  OB  aero. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Stanhow»  a  very  attentive  amd  csb* 
celleni  farmer,  has  fbvnd,  tltat  the.loQg^  «)»rie  or  cbqr  is 
kept  on  ^  sqrfege  ibe  better.  Hfe  spresids.  it  on.  a  lay  eS 
one  or  two  years  old  (the  latter  best)»  and  leavee  it  a  yearp 
thtta  riqirbanUti  the  land,  leaving  it  so  for  the  suamer ;  and 
It  gives  an  much  food  as  if  it  tmi  wof.  been  stivred»  aai 
thns  tbe  9a vie  wocka  widiont  being  buried.  He  marls 
l^gclyt  yet  18  glear  that  it  is  an  enemy  to.graisand  tor^ 
nips. 

Cork  has  been  used  successfully  at  Ringstead. 

Marie  is  found  under  all  the  country  at  Snettisham* 
generally  white :  tbe  fomers  lay  on  from  60  to  100  loads 
an  acre. 

Mr.  GoDDisoN,  at  Houghton,  laid,  in  six  months 
3200  loads  on  44  acres  of  very  poor  black-sand  heath,  and 
broke  it  up ;  the  success  great,  and  shall  do  as  much  more 
this  year.  He  pays  7d.  a  load,  to  a  man  who  finds  team 
and  every  thing. 

Mr.  Beck,  at  Castle  Riseing,  has  clayed  all  his  farm, 
60  to  80  loads  an  acre,  and  covered  the  whole  with  Lynn 
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nock.  He  tbinks,  boweTer,  that  It  is  better  to  lay  on 
less  at  first,  and  renew  it  by  compostt.  He  always  lays 
koQolIonds,  and  leaves  it  above  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Saffory,  ofDownham,  is  for  40  loads  an  acre, 
and  then  repetitions,  which  is  a  far  better  system  than 
much  at  first ;  and  he  would  always  spread  it  on  a  one 
year's  layer,  to  be  left  another  year :  it  then  does  not  sink 
so  soon.     Not  much  done  near  Downham. 

Mr.  Porter,  of  Watlington,  lays  100  to  140  loads  per 
acre  of  clay  (marie)  on  to  his  gravels ;  and  never  found  it 
too  mudi  ;  the  benefit  of  some,  done  thirty  yeare  ago,  is 
to  be  seen  now :  spreads  on  a  layer  for  the  sake  of  frosts 
taking  it :  one  acre  done  before  winter,  as  good  as  two  in 
rammer. 

Mr*  Martik,  of  Tottcniiill,  lays  200  load  of  clay 
per  acre  on  black  saud  and  gravely  at  25s.  per  120  in  win* 
ter,  and  30s.  in  summer. 

About  Wymoiidham,  60  to  100  loads  of  clay ;  80  com<-^ 
mon ;  some  chalky;  some  blue;  and  some  yellow. 

At  Besthorpe,  white,  blue,  and  brown  marlcT;  all  fer^ 
flsent  in  acids.  Mr.  Priest,  64  loads  an  acre,  at  30s,' 
per  I20  cubic  yards;  now,  35s.  to  36s. 

LIME, 

Mr.  BiRCHAM,  at  Hackford,  has  used  lime  at  the  same 
time  widi  yard-muck,  very  successfully  for  turnips ;  three 
chaldrons,  at  los,  or  ns.  a  chaldron,  spread  out  of  the 
waggon  on  land,  on  which  twelve  loads  of  muck  are. 
spread :  and  when  a  piece  has  had  part  of  it  muck  only  . 
and  the  rest  muck  and  lime,  the  effefi  is  seen  to  an  inch. 

Mr.  Saffory,  of  Pownham,   has  tried  lime,  sixty 
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bushels  per  acre,  on  his  fen  farm ;  bat  discontinaed  ir»  9$ 
it  did  not  answer. 

**  In  East  Norfolk,  lime  is  successfully  used,  even  after 
marie.  It  is  of  the  greatest  efficacy  on  hot  burning  soils, 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  effe<3ual  cure  of  scalds:  lience 
considered  as  a  cold  manure/' — Marshall, 

GYPSUM. 

Mr.  Allen  tried  this  manure,  very  carefully,  at  Slan- 
how,  on  clean  clover. 

March  31.  No.  i  and  4.  No  manure ;  produce  average' 
of  the  two,  38  lb.  6  oz. 

7..  Four  quarts  sifted  coal-ashes  kept  dry,  50  lb. 

3.  Gypsum,  one  quart,  54I  lb. 

The  ashes,  therefore,  gave  an  increase  of  11  lb.  xooz. 
and  the  gypsum  of  i61b.  2oz. 

OYSTER.SHELLS. 

In  East  Winch  and  West  Bilney,  and  scattered  for  ten. 
miles  to  WaUington,  there  is  a  remarkable  bed  of  oyster* 
shells  in  sea-mud :  the  farmers  use  them  at  the  rate  of  10  loads 
an  acre  for  turnips,  which  are  a.yery  good  dressing;  they 
are  of  particular  efficacy  on  land  worn  out  by  corn.  Mr. 
FoRST£&  several  years  ago  laid  20  loads  an  acre  on  some 
worn-out  land,  and  they  had  an  amazing  effe£l  in  pro*, 
ducing  grass,  when  laid  down  in  seeds,  giving  a  deep 
luxuriant  hue  like  good  dung:  the  benefit  very  great  at  the 
present  time.  They  are  found  within  two  feet  of  the  sur- 
face, and  as  deep  as  they  have  dug,  water  having  stopped 
them  at  16  or  18  feet  deep.  They  are  used  again  and 
again  on  the  same  land,  and  with  the  same  tSoSt,  Ac 
East  Winch,   Mr.  Crowe  has  acres  together  gf  this 
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most  urimMe  msuiwc.    Thtj  bll  to  powAtr  an  beiog 
stirred. 

SEA«OtJZ£. 

Mr.  Talghaye^  at  Coltishal,  uses  much  sea»i&Bd^ 
scraped  up  by  the  har  from  the  bottom  of  Yarmouth 
Haven  :  he  lays  on  40  loads  per  acre,  and  has  thus  mz^ 
nured  70  acres ;  the  improvement  very  great.  I  founds 
on  trial,  that  it  is  a  calcareous  mud:  on  scalds,  or  burning 
places  of  sand  or  gravel,  it  forms  a  cold  bottom,  and  Is  an 
cffeAual  cure^ 

Fifty  loads  per  acre,  of  sea-ouze,  have  been  used  on  the 
upland  sandy  loams  of  Warham,  with  very  great  success: 
superior  crops  the  consequence. 

SEA-WEED. 

What  other  name  to  assign  to  a  very  singular  manure 
on  the  coast  at  Thornham,  I  know  nor.  In  the  great  and 
accurate  map  of  the  county,  published  by  Mr.  Fadek, 
there  is  a  mark  on  the  shore  for  what  is  called  crabsy  scalps 
drid  oai-roots.  Mr.  RtSMTot^  had  the  goodness  to  take 
liie  to  view  this  speSacle,  which  is  an  extraordinary  one : 
it  is  evidently  the  ruins  of  a  forest  of  large  trees,  the  stubs 
arid  roots  rfetnaining,  but  so  rotten,  that  with  a  spade  I  dug 
into  the  centre  of  many,  and  might  have  done  of  all,  with 
^  much  ease  as  into  a  itiass  of  butter.  Where  the  stumps 
are  not  found,  on  digging  I  turned  up  a  black  mass  of 
vegetable  fibres,  apparently  consisting  of  decayed  branches, 
leaves,  rushes,  flags,  &c. ;  to  what  depth  this  vegetable 
stratum  extends  is  not  known,  but  at  some  creeks  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  sea,  at  low  water,  there  is  a  very  fine 
soapy  sea  ouze,  at  (wo  or  three  feet  depth*    The  extent 
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of  this  once  syl?an  region,  which  every  common  tide 
now  covers,  can  scarcely  be  less,  in  one  place  only,  than 
from  5  to  600  acres.  There  is  not  an  appearance  of 
any  tree  lying  at  present  irom  the  stump,  at  if  Uolirn 
down  or  left  after  falling,  hot  rather  that  of  a  forest  cot 
down  in  haste,  tbs  stems  cleared  and  hurried  away,  ieav« 
iog  the  branches  to  rot:  but  this  is  mere  conjeflurc.  It 
is  remarkable  that  there  is  not,  as  J  am  informed,  any 
mention  of  this  ruined  forest  in  the  oid  historians  of  the 
county ;  nor  does  tradition  ofler  the  least  conjefture  or 
report  on  the  subgefl.  Trees,  roots,  and  stumps,  are  very 
common  in  bogs,  wlierever  feund  (  but  here  is  not  die 
trace  of  any  thing  like  a  bog,  the  earth  is  solid,  and  all  a 
fine  ouze  or  sea«<lay. 

Mr.RisHTON  viewed  these  relicks  widi  the«ye  of  t 
farmer;  for  experiment,  he  sent  his  carts  down  for  some» 
and  spread  10  loads  per  acre  of  it,  for  turnips :  it  an* 
swercd  perfi^dily,  and  on  comparison,  equalled  his  yard* 
dung:  and  also  rape-cake.  In  another  experiment,  he 
manured  two  acres  for  wheat,  with  a  compost,  consisting 
of  nine  loads  of  this  weed,  and  three  chaldrons  of  lime, 
mixed ;  one  acre  with  yard-muck ;  one  acre  with  tallow- 
chandlers*  graves,  16  bushels,  and  the  rest  of  the  piece 
with  rape-cake.  The  graves  were,  in  efkStf  far  beyond 
all  the  rest ;  between  which  the  difference  was  not  very 
perceptible.  The  expense  only  is.  per  load:  but  if  a 
barge  was  floated  to  the  spot,  and  anchored  when  the  tide 
was  iUf  for  loading  at  low  waier«  it  might  be  pro* 
cured  ac  a  much  cheaper  rate.  This  gentleman  is  gp* 
sng  to  quit  his  farm,  hut  not  before  he  has  opened  a  real 
mine  to  such  farmers  as  shall  have  the  sagacity  to  dig  in 
k :  it  appears  astonishing  that  none  of  thetn  should  long 
ago  have  made  the  same  experiment,  and  consequently 
have  profited  by  so  beneficial  a  vicinity. 
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POND-WEED. 

Several  persons  in  Norfolk  are  in  the  regular  habit  of 
dearing  their  rivers  and  ponds  just  before  turnip-sowing : 
they  cart  them  immediately  on  to  the  land>  and  plough  in 
as  muck*  and  load  for  load  they  are  equal  to  farm*yard 
dung.  Mr.  Coke  thus  manures  from  20  to  30  acres  an- 
nually from  the  lake  at  Holkham.   . 

Mr.  Crov^e,  ofLakenham,  manures  four  acres  an- 
nually for  turnips  with  the  weeds  of  a  river  that  runs  by  his 
farm  ;  the  plants  are  chiefly  the  Phelandrium  aquaticum  (^ 
Sium  nodiflorum  (water-hemlock  and  water>parsnip).  He 
lays  20  loads  of  30  bushels  per  acre,  and  ploughs  in  di* 
redely  :  are  as  good  on  sand  and  mixed  loam  as  the  best 
dungt  but  not  equal  on  stiff  soils. 

Mr.  Bloomfield^  of  Billingfold,  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  manuring  his  turnip*land  with  weeds  fresh  from  the 
liver,  and  ploughed  in  quickly ;  they  have  answered  as 
veil  as  yard^muck. 

BURNT  EARTH. 

Mr.  Salter,  of  Winborough,  whose  fine  farm  ofFen 
many  proofs  of  excellent  management  in  every  part,  burns 
all  the  turf  and  rubbish  which  comes  out  of  the  numerous 
open  drains  he  has  made  throughout  his  moory  meadovrs, 
as  well  as  the  first  spit  of  many  hedge  rows  and  borders : 
(his  he  spreads  on  the  grass,  with  earth  from  hills  and  rows. 
In  his  turnips,  observing  one  part  of  a  field  finer  than  the 
rest,  I  found  it  had  been  manured  with  cottagers'  ashes, 
who  burn  the  parings  of  grass-land :  these  ashes  never  fail 
cf  giving  great  crops. 

At  Summer-green,  in  Dickleburgh,  I  observed  a  large 
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keap  (tf  bamt  eardi,  the  anubilby  and!  inio^QaKdcs  m  tho 
commoo  pared  off. 

The$e  littfe  6sliy  which  are  caught  in  immense  quamfi*' 
ties  in  the  Lynn  rivers  about  once  in  seven  years,  have 
been  bought  as  high  as  8d.  a  busheK  •  The  faVoWitc  wajr 
of  using  them  now,  h  by  mrtcing  with  mould  and  carry- 
tag  ott  for  turnips.  Great  quantities  have  been  carried  to 
Marham,  Sliouklham,  and"  Beachamwell.  .  Mr.  FuLLEit 
there,  is  reported  to  have  laid  out  4CX>1.  fot  them  in  onf 
tear :  (hey  always  answer  exceedingly. 

Mr.  RooERsoN,  of  Narborough^  has  gone  largely  iat^' 
this  husbandry,  laying  out  300!.  in  one' year,  at  from  6d, 
to  8d.  a  budieV  besides  carriage  from  Lynn :  he  formed' 
them  into  composts  with  mould,  mixed  well  by  turniqg 
eycTf  and  ca^riod  on  for  tucnips :  the  si«qe«s  very  gresic. 

OIL-GAKE; 

Ffom  40  to  50  years  ago  this  was  a  vtry  tottititan  liia*- 
4mTe  in  West  Norfolk :  35  years  ago  I  registered  the 
husbandry  of  manuring  there  with  oil-cafce ;  then  ehiefly 
spread  for  wheat.  Mr.  Carr,  of  Masshigham,  tried  ft 
krgely :  he  laid  out  140L  for  one  crop,  in  which  he  re^ 
ceived  very  Kttle  benefit  from  the  manuring  r  on  another 
occasion  his  expenditure  was  for  lintseed-cake,  to  fatten 
leasts,  and  the  dting  thu$  gained  answered  much  better  than 
buying  rape  cake.  About  the  same  period  this  nnnure  was 
much  used  at  Stiettisham,  Sit  the  expense  of  3I.  los,  to 
42. 10s.  a  ton,  which  quantity  did  for  tlu-ce  acres  -,  the  be- 
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nefit  ctiere  reokoncd  exceediagly  great,  but  lasting  onlf 
one  crop. 

At  that  period,  from  Holkham  to  Holt  they  spread  one 
ton  three-qu}rters  to  three  acres ;  bringing  it  from  HoU 
land  aind  Ireland,  but  they  found  the  Dutch  cakes  best, 
from  not  being  pressed  so  much.  It  lasted  strongly  only 
lor  one  crop,  wheat ;  but  of  some  use  to  the  following  ' 
turnips. 

tn  1784  I  found  Mr.  Coke  in  the  regular  pra£lice  of 
using  this  manure,  at  5I.  per  ton.  He  found  it  more  forc- 
ing to  a  crop  of  wheat  than  either  dung  or  fold ;  but  the 
turnips  after  the  wheat  not  so  good  as  after  dung  spread 
ibr  that  crop. 

At  present  (1803)  it  is  81.  tos.  per  ton,  and  he  drills  in 
with  the  turnip.seed  a  ton  to  six  acres  ;  and  chough  when 
used  in  lumps,  it  may  be  better  to  sow  it  six  weeks  before 
the  seed,  yet,  in  his  estimation,  this  is  not  the  case  when 
reduced  thus  to  a  powder. 

In  the  distridl  of  Holkham  rape-cake  is  very  generally, 
perhaps  I  might  say  universally,  used.  They  now 
spread  a  ton  on  three  or  four  acres,  usually  sowing  it 
(about  eleven  or  twelve  bushels  to  the  acre)  for  wheat  or 
turnips,  or  for  both.  Mr.  Overman  has  compared 
English,  Dutch,  and  Irish  cake ;  the  latter  he  thinks  the 
worst,  and  suspe£is  from  its  breaking  of  a  black  grain,  as 
well  as  from  its  want  of  that  agreeable  scent  yielded  by 
other  cakes;  that  it  has  undergone  in  the  manufadture 
some  operation  by  fire.     This  manure  is  very  e£fe€live. 

The  expense  rising  so  high,  induced  Mr.  Coke,  some 
time  ago,  to  recommend  to  Mr.  CooK»  the  patentee  of 
the  drill-plough,  to  add  to  that  machine  an  apparatus  for 
sowing  rape-cake- dust  with  tumip^seed ;  but  his  various 
engagemeats  preventing   the   necessary  attention,    Mr. 
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ifrOKE  '  htfs  procured  one  from  Mr;  BuRRELi  of  TheC- 
ford,  ^hich  worked  while  I  was  at  Holkham,  to  the 
great  satisfafiion  of  every  one  who  saw  it,  delivering  a 
constant  stream  of  powder  so  regularly,  that  no  doubts  were 
entertained  of  the  great  success  of  the  intention.  It  con* 
tains  alternate  divisions,  with  large  and  small  cups  for  the 
delivery  of  both  cake  and  seed  into  the  same  drills.  In 
this  way  a  ton  does  six  acres»  instead  of  three  or  four  in 
the  common  method.  In  a  letter  I  afterwards  received 
from  this  very  able  cultivator,  he  informed  me  that  the 
experiment  answered  to  his  satisfa£tion. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Waterden,  has  much  doubt  of  the  bene- 
fit of  this  manure,  and  thinks  that  it  is  often  used  (the 
great  expense  of  it  considered)  to  loss.  For  the  last 
three  years  it  has  decreased  in  goodness,  by  reason  of  the 
increased  power  of  the  mills^  exertions  caused  as  he  thinks 
by  the  great  demand.  It  should  not  be  used  in  less  quan* 
tiry  than  two  tons  to  five  acres ;  and  always  for  turnips  in 
preference  to  wheat; 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Thurning,  finds  that  from  one>third 
to  half  a  ton  per  acre  for  turnips^  will^  in  a  wet  season, 
beat  every  thhig.  It  ought  to  be  sown  the  first  week  in 
May,  if  possible ;  all  ideas  of  putting  it  in  at  the  same  time 
with  the  seed,  he  thinks  erroneous ;  he  has  seen  it  quite 
lost  thus :  in  dry  seasons  it  has  no  eScGt.  Of  this  manure 
Mn  Johnson  uses  much.  He  thus  expresses  himself  ia 
a  letter  he  favoured  me  with : 

'<  Rape-cake  is  an  excellent  manure  for  tumipSi  and 
does  not  subjeA  tliem  to  mildew;  they  will  grow  longer 
than  from  any  other  manure ;  the  turnip  that  grows  most 
after  Michaelmas  is  always  of  the 'best  quality*  Malt 
combs  quick  to  bring  the  turnip  to  the  hoe ;  rape-cake 
slow ;  where  both  are  used  they  should  be  sown  together^ 
sea  but 
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but  not  at  the  same  time ;  t))e  rape -cake  should  be  broken 
to  the  size  of  walnuts,  the  less  duat  the  better,  and  shoatd  be 
sown  in  April  or  May,  as  near  the  second  ploughrng  a» 
conveniently  can  be  done,  to  have  a  shower  on  it ;  the 
mak-combs  should  be  sowed  on  the  last  earth,  and  har- 
rowed in  with  the  seed." 

Mr.  England,  of  Binham,  uses  much  rape-cake,  and 
this  year  his  turnips,  thus  manured,  are  his  best.  The 
cake-dust  shouU  be  scaled  in,  early  in  May. 

Mt.  Reeve,  of  Wighton,  uses  large  quantities  of  rape- 
cake  for  his  turnips,  which  in  a  wet  season  is  an  excellent 
manure.  Mucked  turnips  come  quicker  at  first  than 
caked'  ones,  but  the  latter  exceed  them  afterwards :  it  is 
best  applied  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  sowing  the 
seed,  scaled  in  by  the  last  earth  but  one :  the  deeper  seed- 
earth  then  deposits  the  manure  in  the  centre  of  the  furrow. 

Mr.  Henry  Blythe,  of  Burnham,  has  this  year  tur- 
nips for  which  be  spread  rape-cake,  at  the  expense  of  3!. 
per  acre,  and  the  crop  is  not  worth  20s. ;  but  it  answers 
in  a  wet  season. 

Mr.  Syble,  of  South  Walsham,  feeds  many  bullocks 
with  oil-cake,  and  finds  that  one  load  of  the  dung  is 
worth  two  of  any  other:  tliis  he  thinks  by  far  the  best, 
and  even  the  cheapest  way  of  getting  a  farm  into  condition, 
and  laughs  at  the  idea  of  buying  rape-cake  for  manure, 
when  compared  with  this  superior  prafliice.  It  is  expen- 
sive to  men  who  put  lean  beasts  to  cake,  but  if  they  are 
what  is  called  fat  before  cake  be  given,  it  answers  well. 

Mr.  BiRCHAM,  at  Hackfbrd,  has  found  that  10  load 
of  dung  from  cattle  fed  on  oil-cake,  will  do  as  well  as  16 
loads  from  turnip-fed  beasts. 

Mr.  Stylem AN,  finishing  his  turnips  before  the  grasses  * 
were  ready  for  the  sheep,  gave  oil*cake  in  troughs,  with 

cut 
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cut  hay,  to  the  amouht  of  just  6(L  a  week  for  ^ake,  on  a 
pea  stubble ;  a  pond  in  the  field :  it  continued  four  or  five 
-weeks,  and  turnips  succeeded,  whi^h  were  the  best  on  his 
farm,  and  a  very  great  crop. 

ASHES. 

Mr.  Salter,  of  Winborough,  buys  ail  the  ashes  he 
can  get,  of  the  poor  people  who  burn  Jlag  parings,  and 
the  strength  of  them  is  very  great  on  his  heavy  land ;  but 
on  dry  sand  he  remarks  that  they  do  Unle  good* 

Mr.  Styleman,  of  Snetti$ham,  has  manured  $ainfoia 
i^ith  coal-ashes ;  40  bushels  per  acre,  aod  with  great  sue* 
cess. 

SOOT. 

'  Mr.  BiRCHAM,  of  Hackford,  lays  out  from  70I.  to 
lool.  a  year  in  soot,  sowing  zo  bushels  per  acre  on  hi$ 
wheat,  in  March  or  April. 

MALT-DUST. 

-  Mr.  Kerrich,  of  Harleston,  manures  for  turnips  with 
50  sacks  of  malt-dust  per  acre,  at  is.  6d«  and  gets  finet 
crops  than  with  yard-dung. 

Mr.  M.  Hill  uses  this  manure;  10  sacks  per  acre,  at 
3s.  6d.  a  sack. 

BUCK-WHEAT, 

Mr.  Betav  has  been  in  the  pradice  some  years  of 
|)loughtiig  in  bsck-whcat  when  in  full  blossom,  as  a  ma* 
nuring  for  cole :  the  success  to  bis  satisiaAion; 

JV)n  Salter  has  ploughed  it  in  as  manure^  fixing  t 
«^e3  bugb 
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budi  to  the  beam  of  the  ptough,  to  brush  it  doWD  for  diat 
purpose. 

Upon  a  harsh  stiflF  piece  of  marshland,  at  Warham,  Sir 
J.  Turner  sowed  buck,  and  plouglii^  it  in  for  wheat; 
it  answered  well  as  a  manure,  besides  saving  much  tillage. 
Sir  Thomas  Beevor  tried  the  same  husbandry  on  strong 
clay,  and  got  five-quarters  of  wheat  per  acre. 

YARD-DUNG. 

Through  every  part  of  West  Norfolk,  from  Brandon 
and  Thecfordj  to  Snettisham  and  Hoikham,  the  farm-yard 
dung,  after  foddering  is  over,  is  turned  up  in  heaps  in  the 
yard,  or  carted  on  to  heaps  in  the  fields,  where  it  is  turned 
over  for  mixing:  Mr.  Denton,  of  Brandon,  has  made 
an  observation  on  this  point,  which  has  a  tendency  to  a 
change  of  system.  It  seems  from  the  general  prafUce, 
that  the  gentlemen  and  farmers,  for  all  are  in  th&  same  hus- 
bandry, do  hot  conceive  that  the  sun  and  wjpd  have  any 
power  of  extradting  those  volatile  particles  which  contri- 
bute to  the  food  of  plants ;  and  the  common  way  of  leav- 
ing the  heaps  when  carted  on  to  the  land  for  some  time* 
^efore  spreading,  and  again*  when  spread*  before  ploughs 
ing  in^  shew  that  this  is  the  case.  Here,  however,  I 
must  make  an  exception  of  Mr.  Coke,  whose  teams  I 
saw  so  proportioned,  that  the  dung  ^vas»  turned  in  as  fast 
as  carried  put,  and  very  completely  buried ;  but  it  was 
sAort. 

The  observation  alluded  to  is  this — Mr.  Dei^ton  shew-^ 
ing  me  his  beautifully  improved  warren  farm  at  Feltwell, 
he  remarked,  how  much  better  one  half  of  a  layer  of  seeds 
-was  than  the  other ;  occasioned  by  one  part  being  manure4 
with  long  dung,  and  the  other  with  old  turned-over  shoi:C 
dung:*    The  soil,  quite  a  sand :  I  observed  the  di&rent 

appcarancQ 
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appearance  clearly*  The  best  was  that  which  wascovereA 
with  the  long  manure. 

Thirty  years  ago  they  reckoned,  near  Holkham,  that 
the  wheat  stubble  pbughed  in,  was  as  good  as  a  light  coat 
of  dung. 

Mr.  Bradfi£ld,  of  Kerattishally  SufR)lk,  tenant  to 
Mr.  Bevan,  carries  the  yard-dung  k>ng  from  the  yard, 
without  any  taming  or  mixinfg,  and  spreads  it  about  six 
weeks  before  sowing ;  ploughs  it  in  fleeter  than  for  the 
sowing  eanh,  but  not  so  fleet  as  what  is  called  scaling ; 
ploughs  two  or  three  times  after  the  manuring. 

Mr.  Bloomfi£LX>'s  bailifl^,  in  the  absence  of  his  oias* 
ter,  gave  his  opinion  in  favour  of  rotten  dung,  rather  than 
long  and  unrotted  :  however,  this  year,  he  says,  they  osed 
the  latter,  and  the  turnips  on  bad  land,  justify  an  opinion 
diflPercnt  from  his  own. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Priest,  at  Seaming,  in  1801,  on  a  field 
that  had  been  unkind  for  turnips,  drew  it  into  baulks,  and 
kid  long  fresh  dung  into  the  furrows,  then  q>litthe  baulks, 
covering  the  manure^  and  drilled  the  turnips  on  the  tops  of 
the  ridges;  the  crop  proved  the  largest  and  best  in  the 
neighbourhood.  His  man,  not  satisfied  widi  this  method^ 
and  thinking  that  he  could  get  a  better  crop,  Mr.  PaiEsx 
permitted  him  to  try :  he  laid  the  land  on  hroadlands,  and' 
sprained  the  seed  into  every  other  furrow,  but  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  came  a  broad^cast  crop  and  good  for  Uttlc; 
because  his  dung  was  not  buried* 

Mr.  Pri£st,  complaining  to  Mr.  BiacHAM,  of  Reep* 
ham,  that  he  had  some  land  on  whidi  it  was  difficult  to 
get  turnips,  had  this  answer-— P«^  onymtr  duBg  in  auUann^ 
tmdymir  difficulties  wU  vanish. 

Mr.  Salter,  of  Winborough,  pointing  at  some  dung* 

hills,  observed,  that  he  had  now  got  a  year's  muck  before* 

hand;  cver-jear  muck^  he  thinks,  far  preferable  to  long 

£€4  frcsb^ 
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A'tsfa,  95  the  latter  breeds  inseds,  ice.  ;»od  sometiimi  (t 
hurtfuL  We  soon  after  entered  a  very  fine  field  of  tamipi, 
Ae  erop  beaotifal.;  and  long  duQ{  Jiying  about  some  of  the 
best  parts  of  the  field;  his  theory  was  here  .evidemly  con* 
idemned  by  the  appearance  of  the  plants. 
^  '  Mr.  Haszks^  at  Theltou,  in  con^moa  vitb  his  neigh* 
bburs,  keeps  his  yard-dung  in  hills^*  and  icomposts^  .called 
^wr^fear  muck:  that  is,  kept  ov^r  the  year  to  have  it  pkl» 
and  for  use  in.succession^  so  managed. 
;  Mr.  DitAKK,  of  Billingford,  in  the  same  vicinity^  does 
|iot  approve  of  over- year  muck  for  heavy  land ;  but  on 
Kght  land,  sufagefl  to  burn  short  dung  best:  and  he  has 
observed,  that  when  land  has  bepn  over  clayed,  long  dung 
1^^  ft  much. 

^  Mr,  PiTTSy.  of  Tborpe  Abbots,  carts  day  marie  on  to 
heaps  in  the  summer,  to  which  he  carries  his  yard-dung^ 
lurofi  over  thrice,  and  spreads  it  for  turoips,  or  wl^t»  or 
on  young  seeds,,  and  be  finds*  that  on  bis  burning  gravels, 
it  aoswers  betttrthan  dung  alone  \  though  a  second  clay* 
sag  00  thisttoie  land,  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 
.  Tbe  .farmers  aboixt  Sooth  Waisbam,  tfc,  mix  dung 
anditiarla  cogedur.  This  Mr.  Sysle  thinks  a  bad  prac« 
tise,  as  the  marie  will  not  work  in  the  land,  after  \i  has 

i'  Mr,  BuiLTOKf  of  Langley,  does  not  approve  of  over- 
year muck:  die  best  method,  bethinks,  is  to  spread  earth 
over  the  farm-yard  before  foddering  begins,  to  let  it  be 
late  bcfbre  ic  is  turned  cp,  to  torn  over  the  bill  once,  and 
in  a  mocitbafcer  to  cart  it  for  turnips.  He  neyer  mucks 
for  wheat :  but  very  good  to  do  it.for  winter  tares,  in  order 
for  having  turnips  immediately  after  i  in  this  way  be  aj*^ 
ways  gets  good  tiiraipQ. 
Mr.  THURtB2.t  does  aot  approve  df  over^rear  muck; 

.        '  he 
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he  carts  k  on  toheafps  as  «xm  as  his  mroipc  ztt  sown,  ix» 
a-ot  without  turRing  till  wheat-sowing;  as  aU  his  tumipft 
are  jDasmred  from  Yarmoiith.  He  has  accidentally  carted 
iong/tfT  flsock  for  turaipi^  sofioish  a  fidd,  and  chey  wem 
^ceruialy  a  worse  crop:  for  wheat  it  may  be  differeitt.-*- 
Mr.  THi/ATStj;  thinks  the  winter  is  the  worse  time  of 
;all  for  carrying  out  muck*  whether  from  yards  or  com-* 
posts;  it  sbooid  be  eitber  in  summer  for  tumips,  or  in 
aucumn  for  wheat.  He'  does  not  wish  any  of  his  stiaw 
jto  be  eaten  i  all  trodden  into  muck. 

Mr*  EvBRiT,  ofCaistor*  nefernses  over-year  muck  3 
he  carts  from  the  yard,  late  in  the  spring,  forming  heaps; 
in  three  weeks  uirns  over,  and  in  a  formight  more  cans 
and  spreads  for  turnips :  when  he  has  fallen  short  in  quan* 
lity,  he  has  taken  long  and  fresh  dung,  and  has  had  as 
good  tumips  as  after  the  short*  Upon  strong  land,  he  hai 
known  long  fresh  dung  answer  very  well:  the  chief  ob* 
jt&iaa  to  it  is  the  difficulty  of  turning  it  in*  He  was 
piuch  pleased  at  the  idea  of  the  skim  coulter. 

At  IJemsby,  Mr.  Fkrhx&k,  &q,  thinks  Aort  dung, 
from  heing  carcM  to  a  hUi,  best ;  but  no  over-year  muckn 
Mr.  FfRRiER  gives  fifteen  loads  per  acre  to  tarnips;  and 
six  to  wheat.  ^ 

Mr.  Browit,  of  Thrigby,  has  carted  long  stad)le»mack 
in  March^  without  any  stirring,  for  turnips,  and  had  as 
good  crops  as  from  hilled  short  muck ;  but  in  such  cases 
gives  15  loads  per  acre,  instead  of  11.  If  the  same  quaa< 
tity,  he  thinks  the  rotten  woaU  prove  the  best.  His  ob» 
jeSion  to  long  muck  is,  the  idea  that  seeds  would  be 
carried  out  which  would  noc  vegetate  in  sime  for  the  hoe 
to  destroy  them,  such  as  docks  alhd  needles  )  uiid  these,  he 
xmagioes,  are  destroyed  by  the  fermemaKion,  when  tlitied, 
and.  for  this  purpose,  the  muck,  by  all  good  fisirfners,  is 
;  tlirown 
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thrown  light  on  to  tbe  hills,  without  carting  on  totbem.— 
He  never  turns  them  over.  Mr.  Brown  puts  no  vatue 
on  the  dung  ntade  by  straw -fed  beasts^  He  has  sriso  tried 
dung  colle6led  frotn  commons,  and  found  it  of  Kttle  or  no 
service.  He  remarked  atso^  that  the  dung  which  in  long 
snows  has  been  deposited  by  sheep  under  hedges,  has 
proved  of  very  small  use.  Mr.  Brown,  and  other  good 
farmers  in  Fieg,  are  attentive,  »n  carting  out  muck,  &c. 
to  make  the  drivers  keep  on  tLe  head*land  till  they  come 
to  the  end  of  the  land  which  is  manuring,  so  as  to  make 
each  ridge  bear  it*  exa£t  proportion  of  damage,  if  any  : 
for  warn  of  this  attention,  if  the  men  are  left  to  themselves, 
they  make  roads  across  from  the  gate,  in  every  dire£tion, 
to  the  great  injury  of  tbe  crop. 

Mr.  SYBL£,of  South  Walsham,  thinks  over- year  dung  a 
had  system  :  he  is  in  the  common  pra£lice  of  the  country* 
but  were  he  to  farm  a  strong  soil,  he  would  carry  out 
long  dung  dire£)ly  to  the  land  :  and  on  all  soils  it  cannot 
be  too  new,  if  it  be  in  the  right  state. 

Mr.  FiLANCis,  at  Martharo^  no  over-year  muck,  but 
in  manuring  for  wheat,  some  left  was  carried  on  for  tur- 
nips, and  there  tlie  crop  not  so  good,  though  perhaps  a 
fuller  plant.  He  has  tried  long  muck,  fresh  from  the  yard, 
and  it4oes  as  well  as  any,  but  not  quite  so  quick  a  growth 
lor  tbe  first  six  weeks.  He  lias  no  objedlion  to  the  prac« 
nctp  but  the  difficulty  of  burying  it.  He  likes  the  idea  of 
tbe  skim  coulter.  He  carts  on  to  lieaps,  and  if  tlie  team 
g««s  on,  always  turns  tbe  heap.  He  bys  twelve  loads  per 
acre  &>r  turnips,  and  likewise  eight  for  wheat.  This  large 
«»anoring,. common  in  tlicse  hundreds,  depends  much  on 
Ae  quantity  of  marsh  and  fen  land,  abounding  in  all  this 
ccnintty,  and  which  commonly  yields  a  great  plenty  of 
io«^b  coarse  fodder  and  rushes^  for  |batcb  atid  littcri^ 

Al 
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At  Ludhani,  12  loads  per  acre  of  par  dung,  common.. 
Mr.  Horn  ARD  often  lays  on  20.  He  carts  his  muck  to 
heaps,  on  moulds,  not  suffering  the  teams  to  go  on  to  t\ut 
hills.  Some  farmers  turn  ir  over.  He  never  keeps  it  over*- 
year.  He  lays  some  on  for  wheat,  but  for  turnips  in  pre* 
ference. 

Mr.  Cubit,  at  Catficld,  and  others,  carry  out  muck 
in  frosty  weather,  on  to  mould  heaps,  and  also  when  bar* 
ley  sowing  is  over.  He  has  often  carried  out  long  fresh 
dung  for  turnips,  and  the  efiedl  has  been  very  good,  espe- 
cially if  the  land  has  been  at  all  strong  or  wet.  The  ob- 
jeAions  are,  the  difficulty  of  hoeing  well,  and  the  manuring 
being  unequal,  from  some  yards  and  parts  of  yards  being 
better  than  others  ;  whereas,  in  carting  to  hills,  Mr.  Cu- 
bit takes  from  oxen  and  stables,  alternately,  In  order  that 
the  whole  may  be  mixed  and  equal,  when  turned  over. 

Mr.  Cubit,  at  Honing,  thinks  that  for  land  on  a  wet 
4K)ttoro^  long  dung  is  good  for  turnips  or  wheat ;  but  he 
carts  on  t6  hills,  to  have  it  as  short  as  possible ;  for  on 
light  land  he  has  known  it  fail,  for  turnips,  when  Iong» 

Throughout  the  hundreds  of  North  and  South  Erpiog*^ 
ham,  the  same  managenlient  prevails :  all  cart  out  and  hiil^ 
and  in  general  turn  over. 

Mr.  Dyble,  of  Scotter,  makes  platforms  of  earth,  tbei^ 
a  layer  of  marie,  and  turns  over,  then  adds  muck,  and 
turns  again,  whether  for  turnips  or  wheat.  Has  on  many 
acres  carted  longsfresh  stable  muck  for  turnips,  ploughing 
ii  in  at  once,  and  gained  fine  crops  if  the  season  proved 
wet;  but  not  in  a  dry  time. 

Mr.  Reptok,  at  Oxnead,  thinks  long  4ung  the  best 
for  turnips;  however,  he  seldom  uses  it;  but  when  hf 
has,  the  turnips  have  generally  been  the  best.  Cartsbk 
jclung  on  to  heaps  of  marie,  and  turns  over* 

^fT.  JoHMSoif,  of  Thuming,  thinks  that  mnckwaste* 
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by  keeping  to  an  unproiiCable  degree,  and  that  the  more  it 
h  tomed  overt  the  worse:  he  has  tried  long  muck*  fresh 
Stem  die  yard,  for  turnips^  and  got  as  good  by  it  as  by 
■any  other ;  and  the  barley  also  as  good.  The  difficulty  is 
te  get  it  buried;  he  has  employed  boys  to' tuck  it  in:  he 
.  approTes  much  of  the  idea  of  the  skim  coulter, 

.  Extras -of  a  Letter  from  iWr.  Johnson.--"  Where 
bods  are  unkind  for  turnips,  straw  may  be  convened  into 
jDuck  with  profit,  by  feeding  tlie  pigs  with  pease  in  the 
yards ;  and  the  muck  kind  for  turnips  ;  the  ^quality  of  the 
muck  depends  on  what  the  animals  is  fed  with  ^  muck 
made  from  turnip-fed  beasts  is  better  for  grass  or  wheat, 
than  fer  tornips:  if  beasts  have  nothing  but  straw  and 
turnips,  it  is  not  so  kind  for  turnips  as  muck  made  in  straw* 
yards  from  oiber  food." 

Mr.  England,  of  Biuham,  carts  his  yard^muck  on 
10  heaps  in  the  winter,  and  turns  up  the  rest  in  the  yard, 
.teget  it  rotten  for  the  turnip-seed  earth,  and  thinks  it 
would  lose  its  virtues  if  carried  on  long :  on  strpQg  land  it 
jsay  do,  carried  on  in  winter,  for  turnips,  and  has  |{one  it 
.OH  such  a  soil  with  good  effe£l.  He  has  no  doubt  of^^the 
superiority  of  rotten  muck  for  turnips,  but  is  agaiin^ 
jMt^iKig  it  over-year.  ^  \^ 

Mr*  Reeve,  of  Wighton,  carts  h!s  yard-muck  on  to  '^'^; 
1ieftps,aDd  turns  them  twice,  to  destroy  the  seeds  of  weeds, 
;nd  the  shorter  the  better,  provided  it  be  in  a  fermenting 
•tale:  eight  load  of,  short  aro  as  good  as  twelve  k>ug ;  but 
over-year  muck  bad,  as  fermentation  in  that  is  over.  He 
hm  tried  bng  and  fresh  dciiig,  but  it  biis  not  answered  so 
•good  a  purpose.  He  lays  on  al)  his  muok  for  turnips » 
sone  for  wheat. 

Mr.  Reeve  is  clear  ttiac  all  straw  should  be  trodden 
into  muokt  apd  npfie  eaten»    Hc  ha»  kept  a  large  dairy  of 

cows. 
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cowsy  and  diinks  tbem  the  worst  stock  tliat  caft  JieoA  a. 
ferm,  at  turnips  are  drawn  for  tliem^  instead  of  being 
fedon  tlie  I;ipd  byslieep ;  and  more  straw  is  eaienbjr  then, 
instead  of  being  trodden,  than  by  any  other  stock*  Hk 
expression  was,  **  Iw$uld  not  have  a  mwihjul  eaUnn^ 

I  have  observed  on  ftiany  Csu-tns,  the  diM^  for  tiiroipe 
«ther  not  well  tamed  in,  or  harrowed  cut  again,  and  often 
recommended  the  use  of  the  skim  coulter.  I  should  ob- 
serve, however,  that  on  Mr.  Cokeys  farm,  hit  d«ng  was 
very  well  tucked  in ;  whetlier  it  would  have  been  the  taiae 
bad  it  been  long  dung,  is  a  question* 

Mr.  M.  Hill  remarks,  ijiat  long  mnck  is  best,  if  laid 
on  in  November,  for  turnij>s  the  following  year ;  e^eeial^ 
ly  on  wet  cold  land:  but  short  and  rotten  for  twnoier 
fnanuring  on  the  land  that  has  had  throe  earths.  The  dif- 
ference, in  this  case,  htjde  in  the  barley  after  die  oiraipt» 
but  much  in  the  turnips  themselves. 

The'ReydDixoN.  Hoste,  at  Goodwkk,  prefers  short 
and  rott jjar  dung :  dunghills  for  rotting  seen  in  all  shaC 
count5^ 

quantity  per  aci«  generally  applied  on  ihe  sand 

lfi£t,  north  of  Swafhani,  is   lO  cart-foads;  and  everf 

ban  tills  that  quantity  for  a  day's  work.     The  price  for 

filling  and  spreading,  is  3d*  a  load,  of  large  three-liorse 

carts :  three  men  spread ;  one  to  throw  out,  and  (wa  to 

break  to  pieces,  and  shake  about  equally. 

Mr.  Overman  desired  me-  to  remark  a  superiority  of 
a  part  of  a  field  of  sainfoin:  it  was  very  visible.  He 
could  attribute  it  to  nothing  but  that  part  of  the  field  hav- 
ing been  dunged  twelve  years  before :  t^  soil  a*  sharp- 
gravel,  tommonly  thought  to  devour  dting  quicker  than 
most  other  soils, 

Mr.  DURSOATB  carts  his  muck  on  to  heaps,  and'then 
turns  over:  he  has  tried  it  long  and  fresh  for  turnips,  but 

likes 
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likes flhort  much  better:  though  too  hsiads  carried  oq^i  i)d» 
comes  but  60  on  the  land^  Mr.  Dursoatb  would  hoc 
have  a  bullock  on  hisfarm»  except  for  tr^aJutg  &traw  into 
muck :  he  wooM  have  none  eatem 

Mr.  StyL£man»  of  Snettisham,  tarts  out  bis  yard« 
snuck  on  to  platforms  of  marle^  turns  oyeri  and  lays  icon 
for  turnips*  He  thinks  long  muck  might  do  well  for 
strong  land. 

Mr.  Saffory,  of  Downharoi  turns  over  the  dung  in 
the  yard,  and  then  carts  it  for  turnips^  ploughing  in  di« 
redly.  He  has  seen  very  bng  fresh  dung  spread  and 
ploughed  in  diredlly  for  turnips,  and  it  has  answered  well 
on  strong,  but  not  on  light  land.  Some  cart  out  of  yards^ 
mnd  mix  wuh  mould. 

Mr.  Porter,  of  Watlington,  turns  over  dunghilkp 
to  have  the  muck  short  for  turnips,  not  liking  k>ng  dung 
at  all ;  it  makes  the  land  scald. 

Mr.  RoGERsoN,  of  Narborough,  carts  earth  into  his 
yards  previously  to  foddering,  and  when  it  is  done,  turns 
it  over  for  turnips. 

Mr.  Priest,  of  Bcsthorpe,  forms  his  yard-muck  into 
a  heap,  and  turns  over :  chuses  to  have  it  short :  even  in 
this  way  he  has  boys  to  tuck  it  in. 

Mr.GoDDisoN,  Steward  to  the  Earl  of  Cholmon* 
1>£L£y,  at  Houghton,  considers  rotten  dung  as  necessary 
for  wheat  on  light  soils;  and  he  prefers  top-dressing 
wheat  crops  to  ploughing  in  at  seed-time :  he  also  K>p^ 
folds  as  much  as  he  can  do  by  Christmas,  harrowing  both 
across  in  the  spring.:  but  for  mmips  he  has  a  high  opi^ 
nioQ  of  long-muck  -,  he  carries  it  but  of  the  yard  with-** 
out  any  stirring  over,  and  ploughs  it  in  for  that  erop» 
little  harrowing  up ;  nor  does  it  impede  the  hoe :  it  an^ 
Ywers  {greatly,  and  the  barky  after  has  been  much  bel^ 
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ler  than  in  any  other  way,  insomach,  thdt  if  a  fair  cortifHi* 
rative  expcrionent  were  made>  he  would  bet  on  long  dtaog 
against  short. 

Mr.  E.  Scott,  at  Grimstone»  has  carted  out  long 
muck  from  Christmas  to  Lady*day,  and  ploughed  k  in 
for  turnipsy  and  bad  none  better :  nor  did  he  see  any  dif- 
ference in  the  barley,  but  believes  that  it  does  not  last 
i}uiteso  long  as  short. 

*'  Muck  from  the  straw  which  is  trodden  only,  is,  by 
some,  thought  to  be  better  than  that  from  the  straw  which 
is  eaten  by  lean  stock.''  A  ciqpital  farmer  much  in  favour 
of  fatting  pigs  loose  in  a  littered  yard :  **  What  a  rare 
parcel  of  muck  they  make,  compared  with  what  neat 
beasts  would  have  made  from  the  same  straw !"-— .^r« 
s/uilL 

Otservations. — Many  of  the  preceding  remarks  are  ex<k 
tremely  interesting.  The  negative  of  so  many  able  and 
intelligent  men  against  suffering  any  straw  lo  be  eaten, 
which  is  the  common  practice  of  the  brger  part  of  the 
kingdom,  deserves  much  attention:  and  tlie  consequent 
praAioo  they  are  in  of  buying  oil-cake,  often  to  loss, 
that  their  straw  may  be  trodden  into  dung  by  fatting 
beasts,  is  a  perfe£Uon  of  management  not  often  met 
with. 

•  In  r^rd  to  the  question  of  long  and  short  dung,  opi« 
&k)ns  are  evidently  much  divided ;  and  though,  in  the  com« 
mon  method  of  the  county,  short  dung  is  preferred,  here 
is  enough  said  upon  the  merit  of  that  which  is  used  in  a 
long  lUtet  (o  prove  that  the  inquiry  deserves  more  attctt* 
tion  than  it  has  met  with.  Mr.  Denton's  experiment 
is  rcQjiarkable,  and  the  observations,  foanded  on  prajkioe^ 
of  Messrs.  Bilai>fi£ld,  B&own,  Syblb,  FnAKCttf 
Dy8L£»  Rjspton,  Johnson,  and  Scott,  are  all  much 

to 
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to  the  purpose.  Comparative  expertcneots,  very  easy  t» 
make,  would  ascertain  this  point,  which  is  certainly  of 
considerable  importance.  A  prevailing  idea  in  Norfolk 
IS,  that  long  dung  is  best  for  strong  land,  and  short  for 
light  soils :  the  general  praAice  ts  that  of  spreading  shorf 
in  all  cases.    But  Mr.  Denton's  soil  is  sand*. 


\^  LITTiERING. 

.  There  Is  a  singular  pra&ice  at  Varmomh,  which  ha» 
been  common  time  out  of  mind,  of  littering  all  stocky 
such  as  horses,  cows,  See.  widi  sea-sand.  A  number  of 
Yarmouth  one-horse  or  one-ass  carts,  are  employed  to^ 
bring  sand  from  the  Aore  for  dm  purpose,  and  it  is  done 
the  more  largely,  that  the  quantity  of  muck  to  sell  to  the 
fanners  may  be  the  greater.  Mr.  Thu&tell  manures  all 
his  turnips  with  this  dung,  and  it  is  excellent.  The  sand 
ought  to  be  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  under  the  horses  and 
cows,  being  gradually  drawn  back  with  hoes,  and  fresb 
supplied :  many  thousand  loads  are  dius  made  annwiUy  } 
and  great  quantities  are  taken  into  the  country  by  die  sail-' 
^ing  barges  called  keeh.  Ten  large  cartloads  per  acre  are 
a  good  dressing,  as  m«ich  as  three  horses  can  draw.  It 
sells  at  4s.  a  waggon-load  In  the  town,  and  six  of  sbese 
bads  do  an  acre.  Mr.  Tkvrtel^  brings  it  att  wkicer 
kNig^  He  observes,  however,  that  it  is  not  durable ;  die 
chief  (bice  of  it  is  exhausted  io'  the  turnips  and  foUowing 
barley. 

Mt.  Ever  it,  of  Cai$tor,  maAured  %  fisM  wkh  far 
yard-muck  for  turnips,  but  faffing  short  two  acres,  he 
finttbed  that  part  with  Yarmouth  sand-muck :  the  turnips 

*  Muob  informatioo  on  this  in(erej(io{  qMP»to>  it  lo  lis  fomA  ia  muif 

fusjigtiiatht  Annals  oj  jigrku/tttrr^ 

were 
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vreK  cl)«atty  goodi  but  the  barley  w  tbott  two  acres ia* 
fcrior  to  the  rest  of  the  field 

Mr.  Ferris  R*t  hone^  at  Hetmby,  all  Ikteted  Widi 
$9ind ;  and  the  manure  very  good* 

LEAVES. 

Sir  Thomas  BscVor,  more  thaii  30  y^rs  ago,  coo« 
stantly  swept  and  raked  op  all  the  leaves  in  hia  park  to  use 
for  litter^  at  the  expense  of  6d.  a  load  2  the  successi  in  add« 
ing  to  the  farm-yard-duag^  great* 

SmumQ  STUBBLES. 

1  found  many  oat^stubbles  in  the  new  enclosure  of 
MaVshland  Smeeth  burnings  ready  to  put  in  wheat  or  cole 
for  seed:  the  crops  had  been  immense  instnlW»  and  reaped, 
and  the  land  quite  black  with  the  ashes ;  but  many  par- 
tially and  badly  done,  not  half  burnt.  Mr.  John  This« 
TX.ET0H,  of  Walpde,  had  burnt  his  completely:  I  saw 
the  fire  spread  over  several  in  an  unbroken  moving  wall  of 
flame,  and  must  be  to  the  utter  destruflion  of  many  inseds, 
pnd  all  grubs  and  slogs  not  buried  in  the  eanh.  Where 
Stubbles  are  stout  it  must  be  excellent  husbandry,  and  wil| 
f  emind  the  reader  of  burning  straw  in  Lincolnshire  as  a 
manure  for  turnips.— f5^f  my  Lincoln  Report,) 

Mr.  PoMTIt,  of  Watlington,  has  burnt  oat-siubbles  for 
lowing  wheat,  with  much  success:  is  now  threshing  10 
coombs  an  acre  of  wheat  thus  gained.  Hariows  fine  after 
the  burning :  dibbles  if  strong  bnd ;  drills  if  light. 

BIVEB-MUD. 

Mr.  Palcraye,  at  Cokisbal,  has  used  moory-mud, 
from  the  botlooa  of  the  river,  mixed  with  lime  and  marie, 
•    •  t  i  and 
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and  tpnai  ufTa  the  nndy  upbiMis^  and  it  ptaimxA  a  pro- 
fusion of  weeds,  especially  persUaria. 
.  Mr.  BiaoHAM.  has  mcd  the  sik  out  of  the  brook  at 
Reepham,  for  a  moory  meadow :  it  kitted  the  rashes*  aii4 
covered  the  land  with  white  cloven 

TOWN  MANURE. 

Mf.  Reeyxsv  of  Ifcv^rHiglahd,  for  Aic  or  six  years 
kipl  one  or  two  Mnds  almost  ieonstontly  at  work  bringing 
manure  from  Norwich,  at  this  dist^ktce  of  eight  miles,  lay- 
ing eight  loads  per  acre :  the  expense  heavy,  but  he  thought 
it  answered  while  tlie  prqce  was  4s.  qr  p.  for  good  stuff; 
but  the  price  rose,  and  the  manure  became  adulterated* 

Mr.  BecI^,  of  Castle  Riselng,  for  seveii  years  kept  a 
teatii  cofastantly  at  work,  bringing  Lynn  mtick. 


8£CT.    IV. — PARli79  AMP  BURlTlKO. 

AIr.  Drake,  of  Billingford,  broke  up  a  rough  coarse  pas* 
lure  ;  the  soil  poor,  wet  and  hungry,  on  brick-earth,  worth 
scarcely  any  thing,  from  the  kind  and  state  of  its  herbage  i 
by  paring  and  burning,  at  the  expense  of  al.  las*  6d*  per 
acre }  he  then  pkwghed  it  as  shaUow  as  possible,  hardly 
more  than  an  inch  and  haif  deep,  and  dibbled  in  oats, 
covering  the  seed  with  a  very  light  harrow,  bushed ;  tho 
crop,  which  1  viewed,  very  great  indeed ;  it  varied  in  parti 
6f  the  field,  but  the  produce  must  i^e  eight  or  nine  quarters 
per  acre.  He  proposes  to  plough  the  furrow  back  in  tlic 
spring  a  littk  deeper,  and  dibble  oats  again ;  then  to  work 
it  well  for  barley,  laying  doWn  and  claying  on  tbe  layer* 
I  remonstrated  against  these  eropSt  but  be  urged  the  ne* 
cessity  of  die  flag  (as  he  calls  ir,  though  pared)  rottiogi 

and 
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Aticl  th«  tillage  for  bafkf,  mixing  the  ash^  wdl  with  the 
toil:  as  ic  is  very  thin  skinned  land,  he  will  by  80  loads 
pet  acre.  He  has  hoUow-^drained  pAft,  and  intends  th« 
rest. 

On  another  piece  of  the  sanle  toil  he  hsA  got  tomipa 
for  the  first  crop.  His  oat^,  howeVer,  are  wcNth  at  least 
61.  or  7I.  per  acre  more  than  the  turnips. 

Mr.  Wynearls,  near  Marham,  on  a  common  being 
enclosed^  pared  and  burnt  ioo  acres  f&r  turnips  and  cole* 
seed. 


SECT.  V. — eMSANKING. 

The  trad  of  land  in  Norfolk,  between  the  rivers  Wyne 
And  Ouze,  called  Marshland,  is  one  of  the  richest  distri^ 
in  tlie  kingdom.  Ic  spreads  also  into  Lincolnshire^  and 
forms  altogether  by  far  the  largest  salt-marsh  we  have.  As 
the  sea  still  retires  from  this  coast,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
in  what  manner  all  this  country  has  been  the  gift  of  that 
overwhelming  element.  Which  in  other  pbces  encroaches 
so  severely,  and  is,  at  high  tides,  restrained  even  here  with 
so  much  difficulty. 

The  soil  of  the  whole  is  the  subsidence  of  a  muddy 
water,  with  a  consideraUe  portion  of  what  the  waves, 
powerful  in  their  agitation,  wash  from  die  bottom  of  die 
adjoining  gulph,  which  forms  the  embouchure  of  two' 
considerable  rivers.  It  is  a  mixture  of  sea-sand  and  mud^ 
which  is  of  so  argillaceous  a  quality,  that  the  surface  of  it 
which  covers  the  sand,  gives  it  die  common  acceptatioA 
of  a  strong  clay  country.  Is  its  extraordinary  fertility  at 
aB  owing  to  the  roariDt  acid,  widi  which  every  particle  is 
iinprtgmfeed?  That  cante  has  every  where  on  the  coasts 
Tfz  <»f 
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of  every  part  of  these  islands,  a»  well  as  other  comitrieSf 
some  eScA.  If  the  sea  leaves  only  a  running  sand,  the 
saline  particles  are  soon  washed  away  or  exhaled ;  the  land 
may  be  barren,  though  never  in  the  degree  of  vulgar  con- 
ception^  But  when  the  sand  is  mixed  with,  or  covered  by 
a  more  retentive  substance,  such  as  an  argiUaceous  or  caU 
careousearth,  then  the  particles,  whether  saline  or  mucila* 
ginbus,  are  retained,  and  the  surface  classes  amongst,  or 
sather  is  at  the  head' of  all,  fertile  soils. 

I  observed  that  the  whole  country  has  been  a  preseiu 
from  the  ocean :  this  is  obvious  from  (Numerous  appear- 
ances ;  but  those  who  wish  to  know  its  history  particu* 
larly,  should  consult  Dugdale.     I   may  remark,  that 
there  are  ranges  of  banks  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
which  shew  the  progressive  advances  which  industry  has 
effeA^ed,  eager  to  seize  the  trafis  which  so  dreaded  an 
enemy  relinquishes.    One  of  these  banks  is  called  the 
Koman,  which  naturally  brings  to  our  mitul  the  vast  exer- 
tions which  that  people  made  in  agriculture,  wherever 
their  vi£lorious  eagles  flew.     The  distance  of  this  banl^ 
from  the  shore,  if  it  really  is  Roman,  and  not  a  misnomer, 
is  not  so  great  as  it  would  have  been,  had  the  sea  in  all 
ages  been  as  liberal  as  it  is  in  this.     It  M-obably  varies 
considerably  in  this  resped  in  difierent  periods :  at  preset 
it  retires  very  rapidly,  so  that  though  Count  B£NTInck's 
embankment  has  been  finished  but  a  few  years,  there  wU.1 
be,  in  twenty  ytars,  a  thousand  acres  more  ready  to  be 
taken  in,  belonging  to  Mr.  Bentincx,  the  present  pos- 
sessor. 

The  mud  deposited  by  the  sea,  is  at  fint,  and  for  some 
years,  bare  of  all  vegetation :  the  first  plant  that  appears  h 
the  marsh  samphire ;  by  degrees  grasses  rise,  which*  from 
their  appearance  at  the  time  I  viewed  them  (0£lober),  and 
ealea  close  down  by  cattle,  seemed  to  be  the  eommoo  ones 
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^tlte  improved  salt*marsh»  but  not  Ai6  iliadelphla  family^ 
which  come  afterwards. 

Long  before  it  is  raised  enough  by  successive  deposits 
of  mud  from  high  tides,  it  lets  to  the  farmers  of  the  cpn« 
tiguous  improvement  for  5s.  per  acre ;  some  years  since  at 
2s.  6d.  Broken  as  it  is  by  holes  and  little  creeks  of  water, 
it  lets,  immediately  after  embanking,  at  from  20s.  per 
acre';  a  few  years  ago  to  40s. ;  and  42$.  at  present,  f 
observed  one  or  two  pieces  within  Count  Bentinck^s 
new  bank,  that  were  left  in  that  rate  for  cattle,  but  hx 
general  they  were  under  the  plough,  and  the  grass*fields 
bid  down  after  a  couise  of  tillage.  ( 

The  business  of  embanking  to  take  in  a  new  piece  of 
marsli,  is  done  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers^ 
who  make  the  bank,  (o  have  the  land  renlt-frec  for  a  r  years; 
Adjoining  to  the  Beminck  improvement,  is  a  piece  of  86 
acres  thus  taken,  but  the  bank  very  ill  made,  at  no  greater 
expense  than  40s.  a  rod.  Those  constructed  by  landlords, 
were  deficient  in  not  having  slope  enough  given  towards 
the  water.  Count  Bemtinck  laid  out  his  upon  a  scale 
never  praClised  here  before ;  and  his  son,  the  present  pos4 
sessor,  has  far  exceeded  it.  The  former  extends  aboot 
fotnr  miles,  ap^added  to  his  old  estate,  1000  acres.  The 
base  of  the  bank  is  about  50  feet.  The  slope  to  the  sea, 
36  feet,  forming  an  angle,  as  I  guess  from  my  eye,  of  25 
or  30  degrees.  The  crown  is  four  feet  wide,  and  tho 
slope  to  the  fields,  17  feet,  in  an  angle,  I  guess,  of  50  de« 
grees;  the  slope  Co  the  sea,  very  nicely  turfed.  The  first 
expense  of  this  bank  was  4I.  per  rod,  but  a  very  high  tido 
coming  before  it  was  finished,  not  only  made  severa} 
t>reaches,  but  occasioned  an  additional  height  and  slope  to 
l>e  given  to  several  parts,  to  bring  it  to  the  above  dimen* 
sions,  all  which  made  the  gross  ^tpense  about  .51.  a  rod. 
The  wliole  coit  sooiethiag  above  ^soool».  The  expense  o£ 
Ff3  .the 
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the  buiUings,  and  other  things,  amounted  to  as  much 
more,  for  five  new  farms,  with  houses,  bams,  and  all  ne- 
cessary offices,  were  imfnediat^y  raisql ;  this  was,  how- 
ever, going  tp  ^  grpater  eypense  than  necessary,  for  the 
land  would  have  let  •$  well  in  two  or  three  farms,  as  it 
^id  10  five.  Oalculftipg  the  expense  at  io,oqoL  apd  the 
Bew  rental  at  lOOoK  a  year,  it  is  just  ten  percent,  for  the 
<apital.  The  expenses  c^rtaiply  no  too  high ;  for  the 
yalue  of  thp  mardf»  at  ^s.  6d.  an  acre  before  embanking, 
ledoce^  it  to  le^  than  nine  per  cent. ;  after  which,  there 
IS  iti|l  to  hp  deduded,  the  almost  periodical  repairs,  which 
lemarkabjy  high  tides  still  occasion,  and  which  may  be 
averaged  ^  once  in  ten  years.  So  tha(  when  we  consider 
it  fiot  a$  1^  punduue  of  a  new  estate,  but  an  agricultural  im« 
jfforement  of  a  was|€,  the  profit  is  not  equal  to  whatmighf 
be  made  oq  oiher  species  of  waste  lands. 

Thfs  is  probably  owing  to  the  husbandry  of  these  stiff 
>ret  toils  being  very  ill  understood,  and  managed  in  a  man- 
ftn  diat  is  reprdiensible  in  almost  every  particular. 

Insfiea4  of  a  system  of  miserable  tillage,  with  weeds  tfao 
^hief  signs  of  fertility,  the  plough  ought  to  be  intixxlace^ 
aoly  IS  a  preparation  for  the  most  pcrfe£l  grass  systein 
that  can  be  deyised.  These  lands,  when  wdi  laid  down, 
>yill  fatten  the  largest  bullocks  and  sheep  in  England, 
Hvbicb  if  the  rigbt  employment  of  them ;  and  in  whicli 
applid^ipn  they  ^ouM  be  letter  worth  30s.  than  in  theii: 
present  state  206,  Hence  it  should  be  an  improving  land* 
lord's  business  to  farm  tl^  marsh  till  he  got  it  to  a  very  fine 
grass,  laid  down  himself,  for  I  scarcely  ever  saw  a  tenant 
<hat  would  do  that  well.  &ay*grass,  and  the  weedy  mb^ 
bish  of  a  loft,  which  he  calls  hay-seeds,  with,  perhaps, 
fome  eommon  cbyer,  art  what  he  has  recourse  to;  smd|, 
under  such  management,  die  wonder  is,  that  be  ever  gem 
SI  pasture  wordi  e?en  aos.    In  nil  impiornmentSji  wbert 

An 
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the  pYieviout  H^  are  Tf  r;r  ^pCMiYCi  like  tfpb^Aking  » 
uiardi,  draining  »  bog,  Ice.  it  i(  psscndal  to  prpfir,  that 
ilie  land  Imt  idva»cf<)  to  \lm  high(»(  perfi^^^ion  pgs$))>l«9  as 
thofit  preparation;  to  cubure  i^o^t  no  nipie  %  a  great  tbaa 
a  small  rental. 

CQWi  Bs  NT  INCH  ^a4pi)e  idea  in  the  eirccfuion  pf  hif 
worki  which  h^  coMsideraUe  merits  be  piax^i^  a  n^v}* 
gallon  from  a  quay  to  each  of  his  farms,  over  |lie  whol^ 
estacey  by  a  large  ditch  capable  of  admiuifig  long4ioat$» 
some  of  which  he  a^u^Uy  built  ready  for  the  b|uinesi:  jbf 
this  means  the  farmers  wQuld  be  ^le  tp  caf-ry  their  CQrn» 
or  bring  manure  ffom  Lynn,  if  th^y  chose  to  do  it,  witl)«i 
out  tlie  least  iand-carri^ge ;  but  his  death,  which  was  pfp 
casioned  by  top  assiduous  an  at^ntjpn  tp  building  the  bank^ 
living  in  a  tent,  in  a  b;^  season,  and  aguish  fitupatipn. 
Without  the  precautions  of  adapting  his  di^t  to  thpie  cir* 
cumstances-^prevented  the  cx^uiion* 

One  circumstance  of  folly  in  his  neighbours,  prevented 
the  ii^provement  from  h^ing  ^  cpniidenib)f  a$  the  Cpna( 
had  planned,  At  the  further  pctremify,  towards  tbf  Wis<r 
beai^h  river,  there  ts  ^  common  b^lppging  tp  the  paiish  of 
Tcrrington,  to  which  th^  se^i,  by  if  taring,  makes  addit 
tipns  similar  to  %\v^  by  v^lv^h  iodividua]e  have  profited. 

Ji  poQtinu;ition  of  his  bank,  in  n^rly  a  right  line  to  thf 
Wi^lbeach  river,  would  have  uk^n  ig  abo«t  jQp  acr^  of 
that  cpmmon.  Mr.  ^bkti^PII;  ffPpUcd  to  tbp  parish  for 
their  con^nt  to  do  itf  which  would  hav^  hejcn  the  meanf 
pf  shortening  his  bank.  Though  several  indiyidi^als  would 
have  been  ghd  pf  making  us^  of  so  favpuiiable  ^  opponur 
suty,tbc  body  refused  tb^ir  cobs^Q^  They  were  even  so  pre* 
foitetpus  in  their  opposidoq,  %\m  when  he  afterwards  ofr 
lered  to  be  at  the  sole  expense*  provided  they  would  give 
him  a  leaseqf  ai  years  pf  th^  land  recovered^  they  still  re- 
U^  it*    Upon  which,  he  was  obliged  to  follow  the  k* 
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regular  outline  of  his  'Own  property.  The  mbttve  of  the 
parish  for  refusing  their  consent  to  a  proposal  so  advanta* 
geous  to  themselves,  arose  from  this  circumstance.  It  is 
of  great  extent ;  the  proprietors  adjoining  the  common^ 
make,  at  present,  nearly  the  whole  advantage  of  it ;  but 
when  embanked  and  let,  those  at  a  disunce  would  come 
in  for  their  share,  a  jealousy  of  which,  occasioned  the 
failure  of  the  scheme.* 

'  The  spirit  and  unlimited  attention,  even  to  the  loss  of 
his  Kfe,  with  which  Count  Bentinck  planned  and  exe* 
cuted  this  great  work,  ought  to  render  his  memory  dear  to 
every  lover  of  agriculture.  His  adive  mind  had  taken  a 
strong  and  most  useful  turn  towards  tliat  art ;  apparent,  not 
only  in  this  great  and  successful  projefl,  but  in  the  original 
invention  of  an  admirable  machine  for  drawing  up  trees  by 
the  root,  which  executed  that  di£Bcult  work  with  expe* 
ditioQ  and  cheapness. — Minute^  in  1784. 

New  Embanitnent.'-^The  men  were  paid  4s.  6d.  a  floor 
of  400  cubical  feet,  but  they  find  wheeling  planks,  bar«- 
rows,  trussels,  &c.  &c.  When  formed,  the  front  slope 
is  sodded,  for  which  they  are  paid  4s.  a  floor  of  400  square 
feet,  earning  from  5s.  6d.  to  7s.  a  day.  And  some  smaU 
exi^ense  follows  for  beating  it  firmly  down.  The  whole 
expense  of  bank,  sluice,  and  all,  3300I.  The  quantity 
of  land  uken  in,  273  acres  of  marsh,  and  18  of  bank. 
The  previous  value  absolutely  nothing ;  now,  Mr.  Ma  it- 
LAKb,  steward  to  Governor  Bentinck,  was  at  once  of- 
fered 4I.  an  acre  fer  four  year$  j  or  3I.  an  acre  for  six 
years.  The  former  amounts  to  4368I.  in  four  years,  or 
the  whole  expense,  and  lOOO  guineas  over.  Some  build- 
ings,  however,  in  this  case»  to  be  tre&cd :  tlie  Governor 
■  t 

*  Thif  tnSi  has  been  tiiKe  embanked,  and  allotted  by  «£t  of  ftrliaiaent, 
fats«4  in  1790.  * 
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kt  it  to  his  old  tenants  at  4bs.  an  acre^  widxMit  any  ex^ 
pense  of  building,  a  permanent  rent,  and  under  Festri£Uoiia 
IB  cropping:  confined  to  cole*seed  and  com ;  of  whicb» 
to  take  seven  crops,  laying  down  to  grass  with  the  seventht 
CO  remain  seven  or  fourteen  years,  and  virhen  broken  upp 
to  lay  down  an  equal  quantity  of  their  old  farms.  Thi$» 
upon  the  supposition  of  the  grass  failings  but  if  good  graz* 
ing  land,  to  remain  unploughed.  This  system  of  croppiog 
1  must  think  much  over-doing  it,  if  rich  grazrng-iaiid  ia 
the  view.  There  is  a  great  treasure  in  the  land,  and  k 
should  have  no  more  tillage  than  necessary  to  prepare  it 
for  grass :  if  that  grass  does  not  turn  out  of  a  luxdrianoe 
and  sweetness  sufficient  co  carry  a  full  stock  of  bullocks, 
then  is  the  time  for  a  tillage  system ;  but  I  conceive  thas 
after  seven  crops  of  cole  and  corn  it  will  not  be  found  fing 
buUock*land.  All  ideas  of  the  fertility  being  inexhausti- 
ble are  idle  and  vain  ;  you  cannot  make  it  bad  land ;  but 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  common  grazing  pas* 
tures,  like  some  in  these  marshes,  and  such  as  will  carry 
an  ox  of  100  stone. 

The  Governor  has  the  agreeable  prospeA  of  taking  in 
300  acres  more  in  six  or  seven  years.  The  space  is  fast 
covering  itself  with  grass ;  and  wants  very  little  aK>re  tha^ 
to  have  the  cracks  silted  up^,  which  adds  so  considerably 
to  the  convenience  and  value  of  the  bnd,  that  if  this  tra£k 
was  taken  in  now,  it  would  not  let  ior  more^than  aoc 
an  acre ;  but  a  few  yeara  hence  it  will  be  worjth  40s.  But 
to  assist  the  operations  of  the  tide,  in  thus  silung  up  the 
creeks,  much  attention  is  necessary  to  accelerate  the  effefl; 
and  I  found  Mr.  Maiti#ani>  engaged  in  this  operation: 

*- It'll  proper  to  obsenre,  thatihe  efleAof  ike  water  oo  cbis  coast,  depo- 
siting its  sediment,  is  here  called  sNting ;  which  upon  the  Hamber  and  the 
Trent,  is  termed  vmrpiHg:  they  are  the  same  operadoa  of  Nature.  These 
muMn  aie  auddp  to  an  cxtraordiiutfydqErsc* 
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iwlicrp  th*  Mt-watcr  remaim  in  a  creek  afcer  (be  tide  m* 
^v$$f  th0  P^ek  will  not  sik  up  nearly  so  fast  as  when  cban- 
•eU  are  imUe  fi>r  Cdaveying  it  qukkly  away ;  fay  making 
tfaaks  acixHs  the  large  ererks  for  giving  a  new  dtivAkMi 
feQ  some  of  the  watcr»  and  cutting  channels  from  hole  to 
hole  for  liieir  drainage,  this  is  effected.  Mr.  M a it^ akd 
•hewpd  me  the  surprizing  difierence  in  the  silling  up  of 
'creeks  without  water,  compared  with  tiiose  where  it  re« 
pi^n$r  The  floorings,  from  winch  the  bank  was  raised 
four  spits  4eePf  ^re  now,  in  only  two  years,  nearly  sihed 
vp  in  some  pbpes,  and  in  others,  not  more  than  a  foot 
deep ;  by  these  attentions,  regularly  put  in  execution,  the 
Ifad  preparing  to  be  taken  in,  will  be  ready  many  years 
•eoner  than  it  otherwise  would, 

(voeernor  Bkntinck  has  a  very  attentii'e  apd  iinder<» 
standing  agent  in  Mr,  MAiTLADp,as  his  plans  sufficients 
}y  pnore.  These  are,  to  buikl  a  small  hoMS^  close  to  the 
new  bank,  for  a  steward,  at  an  angle,  to  command  a  view 
both  ways ;  and  where  one  or  two  cottagers  should  be  al- 
ways ready  for  executing  the  works  necessary  in  assisting 
the  silting  of  the  tides,  and  any  little  rcj)arat>ons,  or  ra« 
ther  precautions,  that  the  banks  may  want ;  to  make  9 
road  from  the  highway  to  ^  new  bs^ik  ;  this  is  done. 
To  knk\\d  a  granary  on  the  shore  for  the  tenants  to  k)dge 
fheir  com,  for  taking  it  by  water  to  Lyni^.  And  lastly, 
^  plant  the  old  hariks,  rendered  usfless,  unless  in  th<  case 
of  breaches,  to  supply  ^le  waii;  of  wood  on  tl^Ji  estate 
ef  fertile  land. 

In  regard  to  iikt  ^uldf^fkm  of  i|iis  fine  estate,  i  wash  ) 
eodd  add,  that  it  is  worthy  of  ^  soil ;  but  this  is  £if 
from  being  the  case.  The  trad  (aken  in,  in  1800,  was 
ploughed  dire6ly,  and  sown  that  year,  part  with  cole  fo( 
fcei^  and  part  with  wheat ;  and  in  the  spring  of  iSoi,  f9A 
^ithoats.   Thefok-ieedeBi|plwqretfse9^i  aful  ibe wheal 
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fiomepfdiebcitiiitfiecoiificry.  This  year  fiSof)ilisQnder 
fcole,  ijrheat,  and  oats  again ;  the  wheat  and  cole  the  best. 
It  is  let  from  iL  2s.  to  at.  las.  (4*  per  acre:  tithe,  45.  6L 
per  zcrc ;  and  rates,  9s.  m  the  jpound,  T^  txpeose  of 
fhe  whole,  40001. 
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CHAP.  XIL 

LIVE  STOCK. 

SECT.  !• — CATTLE. 

THE  cattle  predominant  in  Norfolk  are  Scotch, 
bought  in  every  year  from  the  drovers  of  •North  Bri- 
tain. The  quantity  of  these  is  very  considerable  indeed  ; 
as  there  is  scarcely  a  farmer  of  any  consideration  in 
the  county,  that  does  not  turnip«fced  a  lot  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  his  farm.  The  profit  was  formerly  re- 
spe<£bble9  but  ir  has  been  gradually  lessening,  by  reason  of 
the  high  price  at  which  they  are  bought  in.  The  breed  is 
lessened  in  Scotland,  and  the  drovers  are  more  skilful  than 
tbey  used  to  be,  in  estimating  what  the  demand  will  be 
from  the  state  of  the  turnip  crop,  and  they  accordingly  pit>- 
portion  their  supply  so  exadlly,  that  cheap  lots  are  rarely 
procured.  This  circumstance  has  had  some  influence  on 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  county  respeding 
sheep.  This  stock  has  of  late  years  been  very  greatly  in« 
creased,  to  the  diminution  of  bullocks,  and  has  been  efFe£t- 
ed  by  the  superior  profit  derived  from  the  South  Down 
breed  over  that  of  Norfolks.  The  change  has  been  of 
great  im)>ortance  to  the  farmers,  insomuch,  thacthey  have 
by  this  means  raised  their  profit,  at  the  same  time  diat 
their  farms  are  in  better  heart :  if  they  were  in  the  habit 
(could  it  be  e£k£ted  on  a  large  scale,  of  which  I  have  lit* 
tie  doubt)  of  treading  their  straw  into  dung  by  their  fat 

sheep. 
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sheep)  chejr  would  have  still  less  dtcasion  to  buy  bol- 
locks. 

^  Cattle  in  Norfolk  of  other  sorts,  do  not  of!er  much 
that  is  ioterestiog :  they  have  a  breed  of  their  own*  which 
possesses  no  qualities  sufficient  to  make  it  an  obje^  of 
particular  attention. 

Isaw  upon  Mr.  Money's  farm  at  Rainshnm,  a  Nor- 
folk homed  cow»  which  is  undoubtedly  35  years  oM ;  she 
has  not  had  a  calf  for  about  ten  years ;  she  is  old  to  the 
eye,  but  in  good  condition,  and  no  marks  of  extreme  age^ 
except  a  stiffness  in  her  motion,  and  a  halting  gait,  as  if 
her  feet  were  sore. 

I  viewed  a  dairy  at  Mileham,  Mr.  CarringToh's, 
the  only  one  left  in  that  country  of  the  true  old  Norfolk 
breed  of  cows :  middle  horned  ;  some  rather' shorter,  and 
tending  to  the  Ald^ney  horo  ;  colour  red,  in  some  not 
much  unlilse  the  Devon ;  as  loose  and  ill  made  as  bad  Suf- 
folks.  Mr.  Marshall  gives  a  much«more  favourable 
idea  of  those  of  East  Norfolk. 

••  Small  boned,  short-legged,  round  barrelled,  well 
loined,  thin  thighed,  clean  chapped  ;  the  head  in  general 
fine,  and  the  horns  clean,  middle-sized,  and  bent  upwards  : 
the  favourite  colour,  a  blood  red,  with  a  white  or  a  mot- 
sled  face.  The  Herefordshire  in  miniature,  except  that 
the  chine  and  the  qus^rter  of  the  Norfolk  breed  are  more 
frequently  deficient:  no  better  fleeh'd  beasts  are  sent  to 
Smithfield.  This  quality  of  flesh,  and  fatting  freely  at  an 
early  age,  do  away  every  solid  objeflion  to  their  size 
(40  stone)  and  form.  One  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  dis- 
triGt  apprehended  that  the  best  cross,  that  of  the  Highland 
Scot,  would  not  fat  so  early  :  he  is  clear  that  a  Scot  does 
not  fat  kindly  even  at  three  years  old,  much  less  at  two, 
at  which  age  many  hundred  head  of  cattle  are  annually 
fiitted  in  this  GQQnty.^^^MkrsAa/l. 
.     .  Mr. 
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Mn  Df.xow  Het^fi's  are  between  dk  tnSlhik  and  th€ 
polled  Scotch ;  came  origtually  from  the  Duke  of  Gr  af« 
Tok's  s  they  milk  very  well  2  i2  were  in  August,  Acting 
twolarge  calves^.supplying  the  faitiily  widi  milk  and  cream^ 
tad  giving  6olb.  of  biitter  ^r  week* 

About  Actleborotigh,  Hingham,  and  Watton,  there 
are  itiany  dairies,  biit  fewer  cows  dian  formerly :  as  the 
larmer&  have  changed  their  system  to  gtazing,  there  is 
some  good  fattening  land  all  through  chat  oouatrf* 

Mn  CoKE»  atHoUcham»  has  had  many  breeds;  and 
lie  was  once  almost  exclusively  addi&ed  Co  long  boms. 
Some  of  Fowler's  stock  are  now  at  Holkham:  he  has 
many  Devons. 

Mr«  PuRDiSyof  Eggmore,  imported  from  Devonshire^ 
in  180a,  above  40  cows  and  heifers»  and  two  bulls  of 
the  true  North  Devon  breed,  from  Mr.  Pester.  I 
viewed  them  with  pleasure,  and  also  16  oxen  of  the  same 
breed,  which  were  ploughing  for  turnips.  He  works 
feur  to  a  plough,  in  yokes  and  bows ;  they  moved  fully  as 
fest  as  the  horses  at  plough  in  the  same  field.  This  gen- 
tleman was  before  in  the  long4iomed  breed,  of  which  he 
cxiiihited  two  cows  at  Holkham  ;'  but  the  part  of  his  stock 
which  most  attra£led  notice  was  a  Galbway  lietfer,  of  a 
most  beautiful  form ;  of  a  singular  di^>osition  to  fatten  * 
much  admired  by  every  one  who  examined  her. 

Mr.  BiRCHAM,  at  Hackfonl,  buys  his  bullocks  in 
October,  and  puts  them  to  turnips  dire&ly,  thrown  on  the 
ellonds,  but  the  beasu  brought  home  at  night  to  straw ; 
continues  thus  to  Lady  Day  ;  if  turnips  be  done,  he  puts 
Aem  to  hay  and  oil-cake,  or  ground  pease  or  barley ;  and  he 
reckons  that  cake  at  81.  or  9I.  per  ton,  is  equal  to  pease  at 
166.  per  coomb :  he  has  fed  with  cake  when  it  was  at  13K 
per  ton.  His  ion  at  Reepham,  on  300  acres,  keeps  40 
buUocks,  and  xoo  to  150  sheep. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Pitts,  of  Thorpe  Abbots,  k  of  opinion  ttiafctadie 
at  lol.  IDS.  per  ton,  is  a  cheaper  food  than  bean«mcM  ai 
t^s*  per  coonib.  He  gives  meal  with  tumipsi  but  ^Ut 
cake  only  cut  hay. 

la  Happing  hondred,  some  farmers  feed  with  cafce^  bat 
the  number  not  considerable:  more  do  it  in  Fleg^  botdw 
pradice  by  no  means  general. 

Mr.  Reptok,  at  Oxnesui,  feeds  with  cake^  and  faas 
used  much  linseed  jelly :  he  has  gone  to  13K  13$*  per  tiHi^ 
for  cake,  but  that  price  too  high  to  answer,  except  in  Am 
manure  aionr. 

Mr.  Havers,  at  Thelton,  has  imported  twobuHsand 
several  Devon  coWs  and  heifers :  some  are  very  beaotifol^ 
and  most  be  esteemed  a  well-chosen  sdeAion :  he  has  26 
in  all:  rears  all  the  calves. 

Mr.  Francis,  ofMarcham,  tii  inks  that  h  is  ownhoMMr^ 
breds  do  as  well  in  grnyjng  as  Scots,  but  that  it  is  difB»*6nC 
with  such  as  are  bought — it  is  uncertain.  He  tnrnips  40 
bullocks  a  year;  half  in  the  yard,  add  half  abroad;  bui 
the  hrter  at  home  every  night. 


SECT.  II« — SH£Br. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  have  for  ages  been  in  ] 
of  a  breed  of  sheep,  of  which  the  farmers  were  (as  tbef 
generally  are,  whatever  tlie  breed) extremely  proud;  thinks 
ing  that  no  other  sort  would  suit  their  country.  Of  thii 
breed,  the  district  of  Bury,  in  Suffolk,  possessed  tfas  beiL 
They  bave  often  been  described.  I  shall  therefore  only  ob* 
serve,  that  they  are  homed  f  bear  clothing  wool^  dai 
third  in  the  kingdom  for  fineness:  fleece,  about  alb.  shapt 
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hkly  loins  narroWy  back4x>ne  high^  chines  thin,  tegs 
}^g*  pch  good,  dispositioQ  TCiy  wild  and  roving^  not 
Inrdy^  though  formerly  thought  so :  rate  of  stocking  batf 
a  sheep  per  acre.  Mutton  i8lb.  a  quarter  equal  to  any 
in  the  world  in  cold  weather^  and  yields  an  oncommon 
qyantity  of  high  cobured  grayy* 

Mn  HtVT  thus  chamber izcs  tbem  :-^**  When  great 
traAs  of  heiith-Iand  were  brought  into  cultivation,  the  Nor- 
.firfk  sheep  gave  great  aid  to  the  new  improvement: 
hardy  in  their  nature,  and  of  an  agile  constru&ion,  so  as 
So  move  over  a  great  deal  of  space  with  little  hbour» 
iUding  became  in  high  estimation.  The  turnip  system 
enabled  the  farmer  to  improve  his  stock  by  better  keeping, 
so  that  at  this  time  they  are  become  respectable  and  pro* 
£table  in  their  return,  and  in  as  high  estimation  at  Smith* 
field  as  any  sheep  whatever. 

^  I  have  no  patience  with  the  great  farmer,  in  suffering 
himself  to  be  lulled  into  so  gross  an  error,  as  to  prefer 
Liocolns  and  Leicesters ;  he  will  never  be  able  to  substi- 
tute any  other  sheep  that  will  answer  penning  so  well  as 
the  native  sheep.  It  is  a  manifest  incongruity,  tq  cross  a 
Norfolk  with  a  South  Down.*' 

The  following  is  Mr.  Marshall's  account:->-**  The 
Norfolk  breed  of  sheep,  taken  all  in  all,  appears  to  be  sin^ 
gularly  well  adapted  to  the  soil  and  system  of  management 
prevalent  in  this  county.  They  may  be  bred,  and  will 
thrive  upon  heath  and  barren  sheep-walks,  where  nine- 
tenths  of  the  breeds  in  the  kingdom  would  starve:  they 
stand  the  fokl  perfectly  well ;  fat  freely  at  two  years  old  ; 
bear  the  drift  remarkably  well  to  SmithBeld,  or  other  dis- 
tant markets;  and  the  superior  flavour  of  the  Norfolk 
mutton. is  universally  acknowledged;  therefore  the  Nor- 
folk husbandmen,  in  their  sheep  as  well  as  in  their  cattle, 
have  much  to  lose.    The  sheep  appear  to  me,  from  m 
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knowledge  ofdiilerenc  breeds  to  be  better  adapted  to  die 
toiU  situation,  and  system  of  management  of  the  county  *  at 
large»  than  any  other  breed  at  present  existing  in  the 
island/' 

1  proceed  to  the  minutes  I  have  taken  in  the  county  at 
dificrcnt  periods ;  in  all  such  cases  the  opinion  of  strangers 
must  fall  before  the  experiments  of  the  natives :  tieir  prac- 
tice, their  opinion,  arc  what  County  Repoits  should  con« 
uin. 

BREEDS,  CROSSES,  AND  VARIOUS  CIRCUM- 
STANCES. 

The  South  Down  breed  is  getting  rapidly  In  possession 
of  all  the  country  from  Swafham  to  Holkham ;  but  from 
Brandon  to  Swafham  many  Norfolks  remained:  I  ob- 
served, however,  some  mixture  even  in  that  distrid. 
*  In  1784,  being  at  Holkham,  I  was  informed  and  re- 
gistered, that  Mr.  Coke  **  last  April  twelvemonth  sold 
sixty  Norfolk  shearling  wethers  at  Smithfield  for  35s. 
each  :  he  has  killed  them  at  two  years  old  of  301b.  a 
quarter.*'  At  that  time  these  were  thouglit  extraordinary 
circumstances. 

1784,  with  one  of  the  finest  flocks  in  Norfolk,  Mr. 
Coke  is  not  so  devoted  to  the  black-facc  and  leg  as  to  he- 
sitate at  any  experiment  calculated  to  compare  it  with 
another  breed.  He  purchased  a  number  of  Leicester 
ewes  of  Mr.  Walker's  breed,  to  whom  he  put  one  of 
Mr.  Bak£W£LL*s  tups  :  he  is  well  satisfied  of  the  advan- 
tage attending  this  breed. 

Mr.  Coke's  flock  of  160  New  Leicester  ewes,  pro- 
duced in  1802,  100  lambs;  his  flock  of  630  South 
Downs  produced  830  lambs  living  in  June.  The  sam6 
farm  yields  a  most  interesting  comparison  between  Nor- 

»orfolk.]  og  ^  folks 
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feUts  arid  Soath  Downs :  his  fermef  floek  was  800  Nar« 
fclkit  stLLiHo  tftf  Mtf  fr^ues :-  he  planted  700  acnes^ 
ahid  now  has  800  South   Downs,  Xbepiko  ali  thepr^ 

duce. 

Mr.  CoK£'s  New  Leicester  hogs  and  thcaves  produced 
81b«  of  wool  each  in  i8oa»  yet  they  had  been  hard  kept 
on  seeds  fed  very  bare. 

Of  all  the  crosses  of  sheep  Mr.  Cokje  has  tried,  none 
strikes  him  so  much  as  that  of  a  New  Leicester  tup  and 
a  Norfolk  ewe :  the  change  is  almost  total,  to  a  degree 
that  ii  extraordinary  indeed.  I  viewed  the  hoggin  of  this 
cross,  and  found  them  enveloped  in  about  71b.  of  long 
wool ;  no  horns  \  faces,  some  white ;  and  the  form  sur- 
prizingly  improved. — (Note^  s^me  years  batkj. 

In  1803  I  found  his  opinion  changed,  from  much  expe- 
rience ;  so  that  he  prefers  the  cross  of  a  South  Down  ram 
on  a  Norfolk  ewe  to  that  of  a  Leicester  ram. 

Mr.  HosTE  has  had  the  same  cross,  and  they  come  to 
321b.  a  quarter,  at  two-shear.  Re  put  a  Norfolk  tup  and 
a  Bakewell  tup  at  the  same  time  to  the  same  parcel  of 
Norfolk  ewes^  and  at  St.  Ive's  fair  sold  the  lambs  fat  at  six 
or  seven  months  old,  and  the  Bake  wells  brought  just 
double  the  price  of  the  Norfolksr 

Mr.  Coke,  in  April  1799,  sending  Norfolk,  South 
Down,  and  New  Leicester  three-shear  wethers  to  Smrth- 
ficld,  that  had  been  fed  together,  the  return :       £.  s.     d. 

Average  per  head,  Norfolks        ----30a 

Leicesrers     ----------421 

South  Downs    ---------372 

Ditto,  fleeces  included,  the  others  being  in 

their  coats       ---------3  15     3 

And  in  May  following  above  lOO  going,  the  South 
Downs  beat  the  new  Leiccsters  by  as.  a  head. 

Mr.  Money  Hill,  at  Waterden,  with:(bout  500 acres 
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less  bod  than  at  t)re5ent»  kept  27  score  breeding -Norfolk 
ewes,  and  sold  the  produce  of  Iambs :  now  he  has  35  score 
Soxktb  Down  ewe$»  aud  keeps  their  p^odiice»  sdlii^  his 
vocl  at  5s.  a  cod  more  than  the  NorJblk* 

In  1798,  Mr.  Money  Hili*  sold  a  flock  of  Norfolks, 
reckoned  a  very  fine  one,  and  they  brpuglit  34J.  xos.  a 
«core,  on  the  average.  The  next  day  he  went  to  the 
South  Downs,  and  bought  looo  ewes^  at  31!.  a  scoi^ 
btnnt :  he  culled  200  that  were  rather  coane-woolfed  be- 
^iod,  or  nor  well  made,  which  he  sold  for  400I.  €0  a 
neiglibour.  In  1799  lie  lett  one  tup  for  lOl.  lOs.  In  180O 
b^  lect  five  at  5I.  5$^.  aBd  eiglit  at  il.  i  is.  6d.  {n  j8oi  he 
Jqtt  twelve  for  237I.  and  one  to  various  persoDS,  seudiog 
60  ewes,  at  lOs.  6d.  each,  besides  40  of  his  own,  being 
in  nil  50  guineas  fox  one.  In  1802  he  lett  ten  tor  254].  3s. 
His  mode  of  letting  is  by  a  table  of  the  number  and  price 
at  which  they  are  put  up  at  auvSlion.  Jn  1802  be  sold  157 
culled  ewes  for  368I. 

Mr.  Hill  estimates  the  diflFerence  of  stocking  between 
Norfolks  and  South  Downs,  at  one-third  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  in  nuiuber,  in  better  condition,  and  of  greater 
weight  both  in  wool  and  carcass ;  all  fairly  attributable  to 
the  superiority  of  the  breed,  and  free  from  any  change  df 
lessening  cattle,  &c.  When  his  flock  was  of  Norfolks^ 
scarcely  one  in  a  score  had  a  whole  fleece ;  but  now  they 
are  South  Downs,  scarcely  one  in  a  score  is  broken.  His 
flock  at  Midsummer :  700  breeding  ewes,  660  lambs,  45 
rams.  The  wetbei-s  are  grazed  off  in  the  spring,  the  last 
lot  going  before  the  ewes  lamb ;  such  as  are  short  of  shear* 
lings  go  in  their  wool :  culled  ewes  are  sold  in  July,  one, 
two,  and  three  years  old.  Crones  fed  and  killed  in.  har* 
vest.  Mr.  Hill  thinks  that  South  Down  stock-sheep 
and  hoggits  are  generally  shorn  three  weeks  too  soon^ 
^Vriien^lat^f  Acre  is  more  wool  and  better  dipt:  common 
G  gz  time 
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time  abbot  the  20th  of  June ;  would  be  better  the  loth  of 
July. 

In  1 80 1  he  gained  the  prize,  a  silver  ladle,  for  the  best 
South  Down  ram  shewn  at  Swaf  bam,  given  by  the  West 
Norfolk  Agricultural  Society. 

Mr.  Blythe,  of  Burnham,  had,  four  years  ago,  a 
flock  of  between  5  and  600  Norfolks :  he  has  now  1000 
South  Downs  on  the  same  land. 

Mr.BLYTHE  has  double  the  wool  finom  his  land,  stock- 
ed with  South  Downs,  to  what  be  clipped  when  under 
Norfolks. 

March  27,  1799*  ^''*  Overman  todc  from  turnips 
24  two-year  old  Norfolk  wethers,  and  10  South  Downs 
of  the  same  age,  having  always  lived  together  from  the 
time  they  were  lambed,  and  two  hours  afterwards  weighed 
as  follows : 

tt.        lb.  It.      lb.   M. 

24  Norfolk,  from  the  field,  264  fi  average  11  j  15 
Do.  after  fasting  28  hours,    257  13  10  10    7 

Difference,  -        •        058 

ID  S.  Downs,  from  the  field,  109  4  average  10  13  0 
.Do.  after  fasting  28  hours,      106    2  10    8    9 

Difference,         •        •        047 

One  of  each  lot  slaughtered : 

NORFOLK, 
•t.    lb. 

Mutton,         -  6  10    at  6d. 

Tallow,  -  I     2f  at  5d. 

Head  and  pluck,  o  i6| 

Skin,  •  09^ 

Wool,  -  o    3i  at  I7d. 


£-^ 

7    0 

0 

6  io{ 

P 

0    9 

0 

I    0 

0 

S    4 

^•3. 

0  ii{ 

Blood, 
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Blood, 

Entiails, 

Loss, 

•t.    Ik 
0    6J 

0  II 

0     Qt 

Live  weight. 

10    I2f 

SOUTH  DOWK. 

Mutton, 

Tallow, 

Head  and  pluck, 

Skin, 

Wool, 

It.     lb. 

6    8{  at  6d. 
0  i3i  at5d. 
0  10 
0  10 
•    0    7^  at  i8d. 

0 
0 
0 
0 

6    3 
5    7t 

0  9 

1  0 
"    3 

£'i 

4  »o| 

Blood, 

Entrails, 

I.OSS, 

0    7 
0  II 
0    of 

Live  weight, 

XO    12 

3 

Norfolk, 

0  ii| 

Down  snperior  by            • 

^1 

3  «« 

Thesp  Norfolk  sheeep  losing  ilb.  xoz.  more  of  their 
respeSive  weight  (taken  full  and  empty),  is  a  strong  cir«* 
cumstance  against  them.  The  Downs  are  run  much 
thicker  on  tlie  land  than  the  Norfolks. 

Mr.  Overman's  6oq  South  Down  ewes  have  this  year 
(1802),  645  lambs. 

Mr.  PuRDis,  of  Eggmore,  in  November  1801,  on  a 

farm  of  1900  acres,  had  70  score  fatting  sheep,  20  sco^e 

South  Down  ewes  and  their  lambs,  and  15  score  Leices* 

ter  ewes  and  their  lambs  -,  in  all  veiy  near  3000.    About 
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one  and  a  half  per  acre  6n  a  eorn  farm  !  full  double  the 
ratio  of  black-face  stocking. 

South  Dowm,  in  the  Hollcham  distrlAy  i81b.  a  quarter, 
two-shear;  and  Norfolk  about  the  same:  Mr.  Coke 
;ioIb. 

Fleece,  South  Down,  three  and  a  half  on  an  average. 

Norfolk,  before,  on  the  same  land,  one  and  three- 
quarters. 

Mr.  Long,  of  Cranworth,  bought  in  wether  hoggits 
at  3$s.  clipped  chem  twice*  and  sold  all  at  4I.  without  any 
refuse. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  being  at  Mr.  Bake  well's,  he 
mentioned  to  me  the  curious  circumstance  that  Norfolk 
macton  would  not  keep  so  long  as  South  Down,  on  the 
Mtlierity  of  the  butcher  of  Eton  College  ;  I  immediately 
desired  my  late  brother,  then  Fellow  of  Eton,  to  apply  to 
the  butcher  for  particular  information,  and  His  own  ac« 
count  was  as  follows  :* 

"  The  Norfolk  mutton  certainly  will  taint  sooner  than 
any  in  very  hot  weather ;  neither  is  there  any  sort  (that  I 
know)  of  a  worse  6avour  at  tliat  time,  though  inferior  to 
tione  in  cool  weather.  Many  very  fine  and  iat  Norfolks 
do  not  pleiise  on  die  table.  The  fat  often  runs  away  in 
wasting,  if  they  are  laid  to  a" hot  fire  ;  and  they  rarely  are 
so  sweet  as  the  Sooth  Downs.  The  latter  are  in  hot  wea- 
ther, worth  a  halfpenny  a  pound  more  than  the  Norfolks. 

"  When  both  are  completely  fatted,  it  is  hard  to  say 
(supposing  the  season  cool)  which,  upon  an  avertige,  is 
fattest :  the  flavour  too,  in  such  a  season,  I  think  is  equal ; 
and  as  to  coarse  meat,  there  is  none  in  either  sort.  But  if 
they  are  killed  in  cool  weather,  before  they  are  very  fat, 
the  prefeience  must  he  given  to  the  Ncnfolks,  because  the 

♦  I  printed  tl):s  paper  in  ihe  sixih  volume  of  the  Anna  ft  of  Agriculturt^ 
\i\  ?.s  it  i:»  a  v:ry  curious  dcciiion  relativf  to  Norfolk  sheep,  I  tmrrt  it  here. 
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flM9t  will  ia  that  esm  e«c  bett^^  aa4  there  it  a  pt<jtfA)i^ 
lity  of  mmrfa  more  lift  wjibia^  ^ 

««  Vfnh  resped  «>  profit  to  the  feeder,  if  chef  ^#  M 
entirely  with  gi»»i  and  upon  good  landt  tnj  opioioti  Si 
decidedly  in  favour  of  Soycb  Downs;  pr  if  ihey  ei^t  H^:^ 
aips  iU'  the  winicr^  ftnd  afier  that  are  kept  C,w9  0r  d^ee 
iponthB  u^n  grass  in  the  ipring,  it  is  the  same.  Bdl  H 
they  are  half  fat  ag^iost  wiiRter,  and  are  to.  be  complete 
at  turjiipsy  I  believe  no  sheep  are  n»ore  profiqsble  tba^ 
NorfolLs,  perhaps  none  ^o  gnttch  so.  But  both  softs  sbouk) 
be  Icept  where  there  is  both  turnip  and  j^assJand. 

**  JOHN  VYSB,   tHfdUTf 

Mr.  Bakewell  observed  upon  this  apcoont,  that  iim 
Norfolk  mutton  n9t  keepia^,  conned  very  mudth  with 
the  quantity 9  and  perhaps  (he  colour  j^f  the  gravy.  Id  all 
sorts  of  meaty  that  which  is  chosen  for  gravy,  iusd  .which 
a£luaUy  abounds  with  it  most  is  the  lean ;  and  the  freer 
from  fat  the  better.  That  k>ofe  texture  whidi  is  implied 
by  the  very  circumstance  of  being  full  of  gravy^  is  the- 
cause  of  the  meat  tainting  so  soon,  by  the  admission  of  air.* 

To  this  account  there  is  one  collateral  circumstanoe  to 
be  named:  the  Wiltshire  sheep  have  proved  in  various: 
trials  an  unprofitable  breed,  as  well  as  the  Norfolks ;  hot 
it  is  remarkable  that  for  tornips,  no  sheep  are  sakl,  by  many 
pradical  and  experienced  husbandmen,  to  pay  better,  if  m 
well.  In  Hertfordshire  many  who  turnip-feed  adhere  to 
that  breed,  who  admit  the  South  Downs  to  be  a  superior 
sort  for  grass-feeding.  I  cannot  but  conceive  that  this 
whole  comparative  inquiry  into  the  particular  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  breeds  of  sheep,  is  yet  in  its  infiincy4 
certain  important  fafls  are  gained ;  but  when  they  are 
combined,  and  the  causes  to  be  assigned,  we  are  still  in 
great  want  of  further  observation  and  experiment. 

Q  g  4  Mn 
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Mr.  Bakewell,  on.  die  same  occasioi],  gave  as  his 
opinion,  that  there  is  no  corapartson  between  the  Norfolks 
and  South  Downs;  that  the  latter  are  much  better  for  any 
kind  of  food,  for  folding,  or  for  any  purpose,  than  die  far^ 
mtTf  except  the  flavour  of  the  mutton. 

Mh  Samuel  Thoen,  at  Kimberly,  buys  wether 
lambs  in  August,  at  12s.  or  14s. ;  keeps  them  highly ; 
winter-feeds  on  turnips ;  then  on  clover ;  turnips  a  second 
time ;  and  sells,  six  weeks  after  Christmas,  at  36s.  each : 
1 791.  This  was  mentioned  as  a  profiuble  system  with 
Norfolks ;  but  if  wool  makes  the  profit  25s.  they  do  not 
pay  above  4d.  a  week. 

Experiment  by  Mr.  Crow. — **  About  Michaelmas  I 
put  kn  Norfolk,  ten  Leicestershire,  and  ten  South  Down 
wether  hoggic  lambs  to  turnips,  that  they  might  learn  to 
eat  them  readily,  and  let  them  remain  together  till  the  6th 
of  November,  when  the  ten  Leicestershire,  die  ten  South 
Down,  and  nine  of  the  Norfolk  (one  having  died)  were 
aumbered,  weighed,  and  put  each  sort  by  themselves,  into 
three  pieces  of  wheat  stubble,  of  one  acre  each,  separated 
by  hurdles,  and  I  provided  at  the  same  time  three  other 
pieces  of  the  like  size,  and  separated  in  the  same  manner, 
to  shift  them  into.  They  were  fed  upon  turnips,  topped, 
and  tailed,  measured  to  them  in  bushel  skeps,  with  great 
exaAness,  from  that  time  till  the  14th  March,  and  then 
weighed  again. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Weight  of 

each  sheep,  6th    < 

Weight  of  each 

sheep. 

November. 

I4ih  March. 

No*       Stone. 

Lfat. 

Ou. 

No. 

Stone.       Lte. 

o»» 

I.        4 

J3 

4 

I. 

7          0 

8 

^*       5 

4 

4 

2. 

6          9. 

0 

3-        S 

5 

0 

3- 

7         7 

8 

4-        5 

7 

*     8 

4- 

6        12 

8 

S-       5 

8 

0 

S- 

6        12 

0 

6.        5 

9 

0 

6. 

7    .     6 

0 

7-        5 

10 

4 

7- 

7         a 

8 

8.       6 

0 

0 

8. 

7         9 

0 

9.       6 

2 

8 

9- 

7         8 

8 

10.       6 

4 

0 

10. 

8         I 

0 

Average 

weight 

6th  of 

Average  weight. 

14th 

Novemberi 

about  ^ 

;st.9lb. 

of  March,  about  7st.4lb* 

302.  each. 

loz. 

each. 

Average  increase  of  weight  in  eighteen  weeks  two  days, 
about  X  St.  8  lb.  140Z.  each. 

SOUTH  DOWN. 


Weight  of  each  sheep,  6th 
of  November. 

On. 
o 
o 
8 


No. 
I. 
2. 

3- 

4- 

i. 


9- 


4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
S 
5 
5 
5 
5 


»3 
o 

I 

2 
4 
S 
7 
7 

? 


12 

12 

12 

O 

O 


Average  weight,  6th  of 
November,  about  jst.  4ib. 


Weight  of   each  sheep^ 
14th  of  March. 


No. 

J. 
2. 

3- 

4- 

i 

7- 
8. 

9- 

10. 


Shoc 

6 
6 
6 


I 


»3 

12 

It 

8 

»3 

8 

2 

0 

9 

4 

12 

0 

a 

0 

10 

8 

3 

8 

0 

8 

Average  weight,  14th 
of  March,  about  6st.  lalb. 
70Z.  each* 


Average  increase  of  weight,  in  eighteen  w^ks  two 
isijif  about  ist.  81b.  i|  oz.  each. 
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NORFOLK. 

Wcieht  of  each  sheep,  6th 

WeigFit  of  each    sheep, 

of  November. 

14th  of  March. 

Ko.      Stone.       Lit.       Ozs, 

No. 

Stone.       Lbs.       On. 

1.          6            4          8 

I. 

8         20 

9.          6             6          0 

2. 

7        10        8 

3.        6          6        4 

3- 

740 

4.        6         6        8 

4- 

7          5        8 

5-670 

5- 

7        11        8 

6.        6          8      12 

6. 

7          9        0 

7.        6        II        8 

7- 

820 

8*        6        12        8 

8. 

800 

9.        7          20 

9- 

898 

Average  weight,  6th  of 

Average  weight,    14th 

Jfoverifiker,  about  6st.  81b. 

of  March,  about  7st.  I2lb. 

90&.  each. 

40Z 

each. 

Average  increase  of  weight,  in  eighteen  weeks  two 
days,  about  I  St.  31b.  11  oz.  each. 

Quantity  ate  in  eighteen  weeks  two  days : 

The  ten  Leicestershire  ate  588  bushels  of  turnips. 

The  ten  South  Down  ate  589  bushels  of  turnips. 

The  nine  Norfolk  ate  607  bushels  of  turnips, 

Theofial  turnips  were,  at  different  times,  coUeAed, 
measured,  and  deducted  from  the  account  of  the  quantities 
given  to  them. 

If  nine  Norfolk  consumed  607  bustiels,  ten  woukl,  in  the 
^me  proportion,  have  consumed  above  674  bushels,  or 
85  bushels  more  than  the  South  Down,  and  86  bushels 
iBore  than  the  Leicesters. 

The  Norfolk  and  South  Down  are  about  the  same  age  ^ 
Leicester||)ire  about  six  we^ks  younger. 

I  should. 
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I  diould  hat tt  obsei-ved,  they  M^cre  hmh  tirots  Weired, 
after  baring  sfood  seme  time  in  pens  to  empty  themseWosr 

The  Leicesrershire  and  Norfolk  v^^ere  breti  bv  Mr. 
Coke,  of  Holkham  ;  the  South  Down  by  Mr.  Ellm  av, 
of  Glynd  ;  and  as  they  were  alt  picked  out  for  the  ptir* 
pose,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  allow  they  skrc  prime  mdk 
of  their  kinds.  The  Norfolk  weit  chosen  out  of  afaiovt 
700  lambs  ;  the  Leicestershire  and  South  Downs,  out  of 
about  100  each*  - 

South  Downs  are  coming  in  about  Watton:  it  is 
no  sheep  country;  but  on  tlie  commons  Mr.  Robinsow 
shewed  me  his  own  little  flock,,  bought  of  Mr.  Brad* 
FIELD,  of  Knattishall,  who  parted  with  jthem  because  he 
thought  they  would  not  do  for  ling  walks. 

A  Gentleman  remarked  on  the  Norfolk  breed,  that 
their  pelts  were  more  valuable  than  any  other,  being 
worth  4I.  4s.  a  dozen  (1791)  to  the  London  butchers, 
owing  to  the  singular  quality  of  being  separable  into  three 
flakes,  or  skins. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Stanhow,  an  excellent  farmer,  and 
very  attentive  to  his  flock,  kept  on  800  acres  of  very  good 
land,  four  hundred  breeding  Norfolk  ewes,  80  or  100  of 
which  went  to  his  marsh  (exclusive  of  800}  in  the  spring, 
and  stayed  till  after  Michaelmas;  three  hundred  ewes  In 
summer  ;  one  hundred  hoggits  ditto,  on  the  marsh  in  win- 
ter. Little  mote  than  one-half  a  sheep  per  acre.  Never 
sold  wether  lambs  higher  than  i6s. — fNoUp  some  years 
past). 

Mr.  Salter,  of  Winborough,  keeps  only  Norfoiks; 
whatever  success  may  attend  other  breeds  on  dry  land,  he 
is  sure  they  would  not  do  with  him :  they  would  bo( 
travel  through  the  mud  of  his  gateways. 

.        In 
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In  I793>  I  found  a  Sonth  Down  flocky  of  30  score,  on 
Mr.  Bjevan's  farm,  and  having  a  flock  of  Norfolks  oa 
an  adjoining  farm  at  KnattishaiU  he  had  an  opportnnitr 
of  comparing  the  wool  cxadlly :  34  score  of  Norfolks 
produced  43  tod  at  281b. ;  and  34  score  of  South  Downs 
produced  61  tod;  which  61,  kept  till  November,  became 
64,  bot  the  sunmier  verr  wet. 

South  Down  -  •  17081b. 

Norfolk  •-  -  -       1 2041b. 


Superiority,  just  i  lb.  each  •  504  lb. 


In^9X,  the  sliepherd  would  not  let  his  own  Norfolk 
ewes  take  the  South  Down  ram;  but  in  1792,  he  v^ras 
ready  enough.  He  said,  they  would  eat  harder  than  the 
Norfolks ;  and  would  eat  what  the  Norfolks  would  not: 
that  they  are  more  quiet  and  obedient  than  the  Norfolks ; 
so  that  he  has  done  with  them  what  he  could  not  do  with 
the  Norfolks ;  fold  them  almost  to  an  inch  without  hurdles. 

A  neighbouring  farmer  bought  three  rams  of  Mr.  Se- 
van, at  5I.  5s.  each ;  but  afterwards  repenting,  because 
they  would  nain  his  flocks  Mr.  Sevan  offered  him  6d.  a 
head,  for  all  their  lambs,  more  than  he  sold  his  Norfolks 
ibr,  in  the  same  flock,  at  Ipswich  fair.  The  offer  was 
accepted;  the  price  proved  6s.  3d.  for  the  ewe  lambs,  and 
9s.  for  the  wethers.  Mr.  Be  van  re-sold  the  ewes  for  9s. 
and  the  wethers  for  lOs.  6d.  or  as.  ifd.  a  head  in  favour 
of  the  half-breds. 

W^  hen  his  Aeep  were  Norfolks,  he  kept  500  ;  but  ia 
1794,  he  had  960  South  Downs. 
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Produce  of  116  ewt  lambs,  bred  by  Mr.  Bctan,  at 
Riddlctwonb,  1792 : 


£^  ^• 

4L 

Wool,  la  tod  i61b. 

• 

86    8 

0 

48  Lambs,  sold  for 

• 

32    2 

0 

5  Ram  lambs,  ditto 

. 

8    8 

0 

6  Refuse  ditto 

« 

2  10 

0 

7  Refuse  shearlings. 

ditto. 

•    5  10 

0 

10  Gopd  ditto 

- 

xo  10 

0 

1  Ditto 

I    0 

a 

87  Ditto 

- 

91    7 

0 

^^s  _ 

jC'»77  is 

0 

9  Died 

Cost 

57  H 

0 

2  Dunt 

-^ 

AAual  profit    ;C'i*^    ^    ^ 

116  ■ 

Mr.  Buy  AN  was  early  in  trying  South  Down  sheep, 
but  finding  them  tender  at  lambing,  went  into  a  new  Lei- 
cester cross :  these  he  abandoned,  and  got  back  to  South 
Downs,  but  still  esteems  them  a  tender  breed,  and  that 
they  ought  to  have  yards  sheltered  and  littered  for  bmbing 
in  bad  weather;  remarking,  that  all  the  farmcn  he  knows 
on  the  South  Downs,  have  these  yards  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Drake,  of  Billingford,  buys  ewe-lambs  in  Au- 
gust, selling  them  that 'time  twelvemonth,  folding  the 
whole  year;  a  great  improvement  on  his  hot  gravelly 
lands :  wool  included,  lie  mor^  than  doubles  his  money* 

Mr.  Hart,  of  Billingfold,  all  South  Downs,  except  a 
few  Leicesters.  He  and  Mr.  Bloomfield  were  gone, 
when  I  called,  to  Mr.  Scrace's  sale  in  Sussex. 

Loddon  and  Clavering  hundreds  are  no  sheep  coun- 
tries ;  there  are  a  few,  and  South  Downs  and  Leicesters 
have  been  creeping  in. 

In  Fleg  one  scarcely  sees  any  sheep :  I  was  told  that 
Mr.  Christmas,  at  Billocby,  has  some  NoAblk  ewes, 
but  die  number  inconsiderable.  Bullocks  the  general  stock. 

*      ThJl 
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This  jrtar  (i8di}>  there  wcreJbut  two  pemof  Nor* 
folk  Iambs  at  a  fair  in  this  neighbourhood ;  notmao^f  years 
since  there  were  no  others  :  at  present  chiefly  halj-brtd. 

Mr.  Petre,  of  Wcstwick,  Iceeps  17  score  in  a  coun- 
try ivhei*^  flocks  arc  not  common ;  he  has  some  Sooth 
Dowfis  but  qaore  Norfolks. 

Mr.  Repton,  at  Oxnead,  keep»  fifty  breeding  ewes 
of  the  New  Leicester  kind>  which  answer  greatly  :  Nor- 
folks are  so  mischievous  to  fences^  that  he  does  not  tike  to 
have  a»y  thing  to  do  with  them. 

Mr.  Reeves,  of  Hevertngtand,  buys  in  lambs,  and 
sells  them  shearlings  from  the  fold.  Tried  halt-bred 
South  Downs  from  Mr.  Dursgate,  which  paid  him 
better  ihfto  Norfolks,  and  he  likes  them  so  much  better,  as 
to  intend  continuing  to  buy  this  sort  in  preference. 

Mr.  BiRCHAM,  at  Hackford,  declares  against  having  any 
favourites;  he  has  generally  bought  Norfolks,  and  half- 
bred  lambs  ;  some  few  South  Downs,  but  they  did  not  an- 
swer :  has  had  some  Lcicesters  :  any  sort  he  can  get  worth 
his  money.  Little  farmers  who  keep  a  few  sheep,  find  the 
polled  breeds  very  convenient  from  their  quietness,  and 
therefore  prefer  them.  Norfolk  lambs  bred  near  Cro- 
roer^  were  bought  by  Mr*  G.  Jones  at  14s.  were  run  on 
stubbles  in  the  autumn,  and  put  to  turnips  at  Christmas, 
then  to  layers  of  the  first  year,  probably  as  the  best  food 
for  sheep,  and  sold  shearling  wethers  at  Michaelmas  at 
J5s.  each;  20  to  241b. a  quarter. 

Colonel  BuLLER,  at  Haydon,  is  convinced  that  Nor- 
folks answer  better  than  South  Downs :  shearlings  come 
sometimes  to  20  and  2  jib.  a  quarter,  and  have  had  I9|lb. 
of  tallow ;  he  has  a  breeding  flock  of  400 :  sold  his 
wether  lambs  at  26s.  and  his  ewe  lambs  at  24s. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Thumingi  has  40  score  of  South 
iDowns,  which  he  has  been  rearing  these  six  years,  hav- 
ing bought  many  ewes  and  got  good  tuj^s.    He  has,  how* 

^  ever. 
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ever,  a  good  opinion  of  Norfolksi  asd  ^lU  tiot  te  nir* 
prized  to  see  them  come  iota  fasbioo  again*  In  Maf 
1792,  he  sold  two  shear  Norfolks  ac  SmidifieU,  6fit  3I 
each.  He  admits  their  ramhling  diaposition,  whicti  it 
much  against  them ;  and  he  is  dear  that  he  cacmot  keep 
ao  many  on  his  farm  as  of  Sooth  Downs.  The  Soii|il>  Down 
wool  is  not,  on  good  keep^  so  good  as  Norfolk  wool,  but 
the  fleece  is  heavier.  Fvte  yean  2^0  he  g9t  a  k>t  of  York- 
shires from  the  WoMs,  white  faces,  polled,  and  the  wool 
very  coarse,  but  they  throve  wonderfully ;  never  having  had 
any  sheep  that  did  better,  insonnich,  ihac  he  was  sprrjf 
when  he  parted  with  them.  NcHfolka,  he  thinks,  will 
bear  folding  better  than  South  Downs.  The  latier  wiU^ 
however,  come  to  hand  rather  sooner,  but  not  on  ling :  has 
had  three  shear  Sooth  Downs  of  2  81b.  a  quarter.  A^. 
y^hnson,  shall jw  g9  back  to  Norfolki  f — «  Certtinly  not,  for 
my  lands  lie  wide."  I  like  this  discriminating  attaiHioo ; 
it  is  a  sign  of  accurate  observation,  and  the  balance  is 
enough  in  favour  <^  South  Downs. 

Mr.  England,  of  Binham,  jgot  South  Downs  last 
year,  and  approves  what  he  has  seen  of  them :  he  ihkiks 
they  may  be  run  thicker  on  the  bnd ;  and  if  as  much  pro- 
fit is  gained  from  five  as  from  four,  it  it  a  betser  systen^ 

Mr.  R££v£,  of  Wighton,  keeps  only  Leicesfiers: 
while  he  was  in  the  Norfolk  breed,  his  flock  was  18  score 
breeding  ewes:  he  bat  now  10 score  Leicester  ewea,  and 
all  their  produce,  amounting  in  the  whole  lo  never  lest 
than  from  28  to  30  score^  lambs  included ;  but  the  ac* 
count  taken  at  any  time  of  the  year,  the  an>ount  is  lO 
score  more  in  number.  He  has  liad  this  breed  six  yeai)^ 
and  prefers  tliem  to  South  Downs.  Mr.  Reevk's  accoont 
is,  however,  candid,  for  he  admits  tliat  they  are  apt  to  go 
barren;  and  the  highest  bred,  themottso;  dipsj61b*  on 
an  average,  ewe  and  bog :   hit  Norfolk  ewca  la  to  14 
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to  a  tod.  He  Ictts  from  3s  *^  4^  ^P*  annually,  at  from 
five  CO  ten  guineas,  and  a  few  from  fifteen  to  twenty* 

Mr.  H.  Blythe,  of  Burnham,  has  been  for  three 
years  entirely  in  the  Sooth  Downs ;  dips  1000  ;  a  stock 
greater  than  ever  he  kept  of  Norfolks,  the  comparison 
fairly  made:  his  flock  averaged  3ilb.  of  wool  this  year; 
his  Norfolks  never  exceeding  2|  lb. 

Mr.  DtJRSGATE  has  had  South  Downs  six  years,  and 
IS  clear  that,  free  from  all  change  in  husbandry,  or  other 
circnmstance  that  would  unfairly  affcft  the  comparison, 
the  number  kept,  compared  with  Norfolks,  has  been  as  five 
to  four.  The  carcasses  as  heavy  as  the  Norfdks;  more 
wool,  and  at  a  better  price.  He  does  not  fold ;  but  the 
South  Downs  would  bear  it  better  tlian  the  Norfolks.  *Ac 
Pakgrave,  he  folds  the  South  Downs,  because  there  is  a 
sheep-walk— a  Norfolk  flock  changing  gradually  to  South 
Downs. 

Mr.RisHTOK,  atThomham,  South  Downs,  and  ap- 
proved very  greatly  of  the  breed ;  from  250  acres  of  land, 
sold  ofi^  a  thousand  pounds  worth  on  quitting  the  farm. 

Mr.  Dol>MAN,  at  Thomham,  South  Downs. 

Mr.  Styleman,  at  Snettisham,  keeps  2000  of  various 
breeds.  South  Doi^ns,  New  Leicesters,  and  half  and  half; 
in  number  considerably  more  than  when,  on  the  same 
land,  he  kept  Norfolks  :  his  farm  may,  and  probably  does, 
produce  more  sheep-food  than  it  did  at  that  time  ;  i>ut  he 
i&  perfe6lly  clear  in  the  great  superiority  of  the  number, 
this  circunostance  deduiSed,  and  that  the  profit  is  consi- 
derably greater.  Clear  also  in  the  superior  hardiness  and 
kindliness  of  feeding  of  the  new  breeds.  Of  all  cross 
breeds,  he  thinks  the  first  cross  of  the  Leicester  tup  on 
the  Norfolk  ewe  the  best,  and  that  wool  now  (1802)  sells 
at  46s.  a  tod  i  fleeces  4ib. 

Mr.GoDDisoN  folds  Lord  Cholmondelsy's  flock 
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of  Norfolk  and  Soiith  Down,  all  the  year,  except  while  in 
turnips  j  and  Mr.  Beck,  at  Massingham,  who  has  35  score 
South  Downs,  folds  them  as  regularly  as  any  Norfolks. 

At  Hillingdon,  all  either  Norfolks  or  half-breds,  a 
Leicester  tup  on  a  Norfolk  ewe.  Captain  Beacher 
thinks  there  are  no  sheep  in  the  island  which  the  Leicester 
will  not  improve.  He  has  grazed  many  Wiltshires,  and 
thinks  them  the  best  of  all  for  cole-grazing  in  the  fens. 

Mr.  Beck,  of  Castle  Riseing,  has  had  South  Downs 
13  years,  beginning  with  some  from  Mr.  Tyrrels,  of 
Lamport,  and  has  imported  three  or  four  times  ^ince.  He 
has  now  800,  and  is  quite  convinced  of  their  superiority 
to  Norfolks:  when  he  was  in  that  breed  he  had  not  half 
the  number;  but  after  abating  fully  for  improved  hus* 
bandry^  and  every  other  circumstance,  he  is  clear  that 
there  is  a  superiority  of  four  to  three.  His  fences  are 
and  must  be  bad,  and  in  such  a  farm  quietness  is  a  vast 
6bje<Sl :  his  farm  486  acres.  He  gained  the  first  prize  for 
ewes  both  the  last  and  this  year  at  Swafham,  and  also  at 
Holkham.  I  examined  his  flock  attentively,  and  it  cer« 
tainly  is  a  very  beautiful  one.  His  wool  now  averages 
eight  to  a  tod,  equally  of  hogs  and  ewes :  his  Norfolks 
todJed  twelve :  he  is  clear  that,  take  the  country  through^ 
they  average  half  as  much  again  as  Norfolks.  Before  he 
took  the  farm  there  were  50  sheep  on  it,  and  a  dairy  of 
cows.     What  an  improvement ! 

In  the  vicinity  of  Downham  are  fdund  all  sorts  of 
breeds:  towards  the  river,  Lincolns  and  Leicesters;  higher 
up,  Norfolks  and  South  Downs.  Mr.  Sapfory  likes 
the  South  Downs  best,  but  thinks  that  if  as  much  care 
add  attention  had  been  exerted  to  improve  the  breed  of 
Norfolk^  as  the  South*  Downs  have  eicpefienced,  they 
would  by  this  time  have  been  a  very  different  sheep*  Nor- 

NORFOLK.]  H  h  folk 
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folk  three-shear  wethers  sold,  in  April  last,  at  St.  IveS|  art 
4I.  4s.  to  4!.  10s.  each. 

Mr.  Porter,  of  Watlington,  keeps  Leicesters,  which 
he  obtained  from  Mr.  Fasset,  Mr.  CreasV,  of  Down- 
ham,  and  Mr.  Wilcox,  of  West  Walton,  near  Wis^ 
beach.  Letts  tups  himself,  from  7I.  7s.  to  loU  xos.:  thb 
year  to  the  amount  of  330!. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  TottenhlU,  keeps  Ivilf-breds:  Lei- 
cester tups  on  Norfolk  ewes :  sold  lambs  in  1801,  at  ajL 
a  score ;  this  year  his  shepherd  sokl  at  23L  both  ewes  and 
wethers.  His  flock  is  subjed  to  the  rickets^  He  has 
much  black  sand ;  but  unwilling  to  attribute  the  malady 
to  soil,  as  this  year  he  had  not  10  -,  but  last  year  120 ;  and 
aU  circumstances  of  land  and  food  the  same*  It  attacks, 
the  Iambs  at  six  or  eight  weeks  oldr 

Mr.  RoGERsoN,  of  Narborough,  keeps  700  Norfolk 
ewes  on  pace  acres,  which  he  covers  with  Leicester  tups« 
Mr.  Twist,  ofBretenhani,  keeps  60  score  of  breeding 
Norfolk  ewes  on  1800  acres  of  poor  land.  He  had  a 
South  Down  tup  some  years  ago,  from  Mf.  Crow,  but 
he  could  not  perceive  that  the  breed  did  better  than  Nor- 
folks,  though  they  stood  the  fold  to  the  full  as  well. 

Marshland. — Mr.  Dennis,  of  Wigenhall,  St.  Mary, 
grazes  only  the  best  Lincoln  wethers :  he  buys  from  May 
Day  to  Midsummer ;  keeps  them  over-year,  clipping  twice, 
average  price  50s.  to  60s.  and  sells  at  65s.  to  75^.  getting  i81b« 
in  the  two  fleeces:  his  good  land  will  carry  six  per  acre, 
on  an  average,  in  summer  y  in  winter^  two  on  tlM'ee  acres, 
and  these  wiU  quite  preserve  their  flesh;  if  the  season  be 
favourablei  will  get  something.  He  thinks  that  there  is 
no  other  breed  so  profitable  here  ;  even  a  stain  of  the  xkcw 
Leicester  is  hfinful>  as  they  will  npl  stand  the  winter  so 
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well.  %tc^  the  chief  stock,  though  some  Lincoln  bal» 
locks.  He  aever  gives  hay  to  sheep ;  nothing  but  gra»; 
32  lb.  a  quarter,  his  average  of  fac  wethers. 

Mr*  SwAYNE)  of  Walpole,  prefers  the  cross  between 
Lincoln  and  Leicester :  he  buys  them  shearling  wethecs^ 
about  Ladyrday  ;  last  year  3I.  to  31.  lOs.  eaeh,  but  has 
had  thecn  at  365.  and  389^  He  clips  the  b^  twice ;  three 
to  a  tod,  which  he  likes  better  than  heavier  fleeces  of  shee^ 
demanding  more  food.  Some  give  17  <kr  18  lb.  of  wooL 
At«  Michaelmas  he  culls  the  worst,  or  boys  cclh  /or  iibeai» 
if  reasonable:  sdls  all  by  Midsummer^  making  Ss.  or  xo^ 
a  head,  when  bought  in  high,  besides  the  wool«  Very 
few  beasts« 

I  h^ve  heard  it  made  a  question^  who  firal  ititroduced 
Sootli  Down  sheep  in  Norfolk  ?  When  once  an  Jin* 
provement  has  spread  so  much  as  to  become  an  obje£l  df 
importance,  there  are  generally  many  claimants  for  the 
merit ;  and  if  such  claimants  are  only  heard  of  maaf 
years  after,  but  licde  attention  is  due  to  them«  With  re* 
gard  to  (he  neighbouring  county  of  Suffolk,  I  can  speak 
with  some  accuracy,  but  should  not  mention  it  on  this  oc« 
casion,  were  not  the  fa£t  conneded  with  the  introdu^oo 
into  Norfolk,  in  Mayt  1785,  I  published  an  account  of 
an  observation^  I  made  in  1784,  the  year  I  brought  them 
into  Suffolk  from  Sussex ;  and  being  printed  at  the  tinnef 
the  h&  will  admit  no  doubt.  I  recommended  them  strong* 

*  Ic  waitbis }  a  Sooth  Down  nm  I  had  got  firom  Sunex,  broke*  byaocU 
ient,  to  a  little  flock  of  Norfolk  ewes,  belonging  to  a  tenant,  the  effed  of 
flkich  «at|  kit  having  leven  or  eight  la^bs  entirely  different  from  all  th« 
scsC  Hit  Uunbt  were  drawn  £it  by  the  butcher  early  in  the  Mmvier,  whan 
when  he  came  first  to  make  choicey  drew  every  one  of  South  Down  brec4 
kefiMre  he  took  a  single  Norfolk,  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were 
hy  much  the  fattest  in  the  flock.  The  farmer  applied  to  me  inmedttcely  la 
mve  him  a  f  am  bn^. 
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ly  to  every  gcndeman  and  farmer  I  conversed  with  on  the 
sttbjeA)  and,  at  my  persuasion  (as  many  well  know),  the 
late  Mr.  Macro,  of  Barrow,  purchased  that  flock  which 
the  Earl  of  Orford,  after  his  death,  bought  and  esta- 
blished at  Houghton.    Mr.  Macro  died  in  1789. 

In  a  paper  primed  in  the  Jnnals^  in  1790,  I 'remark: 
•«  I  have  had  six  and  twenty  years  experience  of  Norfolk 
flheep,  and  once  thought  so  well  of  them  as  to  carry  them 
into  Hertfordshire  j  but  in  the  advance  of  my  pradicc,  I 
hegan  gradually  to  doubt  the  superior  merit  of  that  breed. 
I  thought,  that  of  ail  the  sheep  which  I  had  examined 
f  articularly,  none  promised  to  answer  so  well  for  the  gene, 
ral  purpose  of  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suflblk  as  the 
South  Downs.    I  began  the  import  in  1784,   and  in 
1790  had  350.    I  had  too  much  friendship  for  the  late 
Mr.  Macro,  to  advise  him  to  try  any  experiment  that  I 
was  not  clear  would  answer  to  him.     I  repeatedly  urged 
liim  to  try  the  South  Downs ;  he  listened  to  me  with  at*^ 
leation  for  some  time,  but  would  not  determine,  till,  having 
seen  the  number  I  kept  proportionaMy  to  the  quantity  of 
land*,  and  at  the  same  time  with  someNorfoUcs,  it  proved 
to  him  that  the  Sputh  Downs  were  worth  attending  to  ; 
and  the  journey  I  persuaded  him  to  take  into  Sussex,  giv- 
ing him  an  opportunity  to  converse  with  various  noted 
sheep-masters  there,  be  determined  to  make  the  experi^ 
ment:  he  went  over,  previous  to  Lewes  fair,  and  bought 
a  flock  of  them.    The  lambs  sold  well  at  Ipswicli  fair. 
Mr.  Le  Blakc,  at  Cavenham,  also  turned  South  Down 
rams  to  700  Norfolk  ewes ;  he  found  no  difficulty  at  Ipe* 
wich;  and  his  shepherd,  after  three  years  obstinate  pre- 
ference to  Norfolks,  gave  up  his  old  friends,  and  adually 

•  Oa  140  acres,  jss  iheep,  4(  head  of  cactk,  !•  iMnes,  uakntn  ytar 
yk  acni  of  cocm    il9^  jiMmnMt  vol;  xv. 
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set  South  Downs  for  his  shepherd's  stock.  Whether  the 
breed  should  or  dioald  not,  in  the  long  run,  establish  itselft 
I  have  the  satistaAion  of  feeling  that  I  have  done  no  iU 
office  to  my  brother  ianners  by  introducing  it.  From  (he 
daily  accounts  I  receive,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  ic  will  be  established." 

I  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  if  I  here  remark,  that  Mr* 
Lb  Blamc,  of  Cavenham,  and  Mr.  Macro,  of  Bar* 
row,  being  at  Ipswich  fair,  and  having  felt,  as  well  at 
other  farmers,  the  great  advantage  that  promised  to  result 
to  the  county  from  the  introdufUon  of  South  Downs,  pro* 
posed  a  meeting  of  th^  farmers  at  the  White  Horse,  to 
present  me  with  a  piece  of  plate,  for  doing  what  they 
thought  a  public  good.  A  person  came  to  roe  to  tell  me 
what  they  were  about,  and  I  went  immediately  and  re- 
qisested  them  to  drop  the  design,  which  I  cSeSted  with 
difficulty ;  at  last'  they  postponed  it,  as  I  urged  that  the  re^ 
suit  was  too  little  known,  and  their  expedience  too  short 
to  form  a  satisfaSory  idea.  A  farmer  afterwards  told  me 
that  he  heard  of  the  intention,  and  that  had  it  been  brought 
forward  he  would  have  voted  me  an  enemy  to  Suflblk, 
for  endeavouring  to  change  the  best  breed  in  England  for 
a  race  of  rats. 

Mr.  Crow,  of  Lakenham,  informed  me,  in  ifioOt 
that  five  and  twenty  years  before,  he  had  a  few  South 
Downs  at  Ash  Wicken,  which  he  mixed  with  Norfolk 
blood,  and  has  since  mixed  with  new  Leicester,  and  he 
thinks  that  between  the  three,  he  has  a  breed  better  than 
either  of  them,  pure. 
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FOOD.— WOOL. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Thurniog^  ranark^  that  ling  kcep^ 
ibeep  very  iiealthy :  he  hasn  farm  at  Hoic,  where  it  afaound^ 
on  the  heath  ;  and  he  loses  four  sheep  at  Thmning  to  one 
9$  Hoiti  which  he  attributes  tu  the  ling. 

Captain  BsACIi£&  having  700  fatting  sheep^  and  tiir« 
fiipB  ronntng  short,  put  aoo  of  them  to  oats  (not  ground) ; 
he  found  that  the  pra£Uce  would  not  answer,  if  oats  were 
more  than  65.  percoomhy  and  then  not  forJonger  thaosix 
weeks:  tiiey  wereibdon  a  fxasrare^  and  the  iRi|)iK>veiiie»t 
of  it  very  greats  He  thinks  grey  peaae,  or  btsam  would 
Jnve  answered  much  better.  , 

Nb-^MpNBY  Hill,  from  the  observations  hehas  made, 
is  of  opinion  diat.ihe  ^eece  being  very  fine,  cannot  be  re^ 
fprdcd  as  a  sigjn  of  at  thriving  dispositbn. 

Mr. Hill's  prices: 

1799        48s.  a  tod.  2&)i        4Bsb 

iJSoo        52s.  6d.  1802        51S.  6d. 

Arrangemem  of  Mr.  Be  van's  flock  of  45  score 
-South  Downs  ^  the  tups  are  put  to  die  ewes  about  die 
tenth  of  September,  for  two  months,  being  fed  on  die 
foyers  and  {pastures,  and  are  folded  on  the  old  layers  for 
iTvheat:  after  wheat-^sowing  they  are  folded  on  the  pastures 
and  layers  till  the  time  of  yeaning,  during  which  they  lie 
t>n  the  pastures  without  fold,  and  have  turnips  xhrown  to 
Ahem,  with  plfioty  of  good  hay.  The  fattening  sheep  arb 
on  turnips  and  hay  from  Michaeknas  to  the  end  of 
March,  followed  by  the  hoggits.  In  April  the  couples 
go  to  cole-seed  in  hurdles  ;  from  cole  to  rye,  from  rye  to 
the  new  layers,  if  forward  enough,  otherwise  to  ihe  wa- 
ter-meadows, till  the  beginning  of  May,  and  from  thence 
to  the  new  layers,  being  still  in  hurdles,  with  a  good  deal 
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of  room  to  fall  back,  and  continue  so  on  the  layers  till 
about  the  loth  of  June,  when  the  ewes  are  washed  for 
clipping,  and  until  the  lambs  are  weaned :  the  ewes  tfaea 
go  to  fold  with  the  shearlings  on  the  fallows  intended  for  tur« 
Dips,  and  the  lambs  are  put  to  fresh  grass  reserved  for  that 
purpose :  all  the  sheep  on  turnips  and  cole  having  hay, 
they  consume  about  25  tons.  The  general  winter  provi- 
sion is  80  acres  of  turnips,  20  of  cole,  and  30  of  rye, 
for  the  spring  * :  the  latter,  after  feeding,  stands  for  a  crop. 
He  values  his  turnips  on  the  average  at  30$^  per  acre,  and 
cole  at  25s.  After  tumip^sowing  the  flock  is  folded  on 
old  layers  for  rye,  till  the  end  of  August,  when  the  ei^es 
intended  for  breeding  are  put  to  good  pasture  till  the  tups 
ar^  let  in* 

1802. — The  tups  now  put  to  the  ewes  about  a  week 
later,  and  the  lambs  not  weaned  till  the  latter  end  of  June. 
Provision  this  year,  106  acres  of  turnips,  30  cole,  30  rye,' 
for  25  score  breeding  ewes,  15  score  hoggits,  20  tups» 
10  score  fattiog  stock ;  51  score  in  all. 


Sale  vf  Cull' lambs,  Ewes,  and  fVethers. 

1796,  Sold  at  Kennlnghall  Fair, 

£.s.    d. 

July  18    .    0  16    0^ 

1797,  .... 

1798,  In  September,      - 

1799,  In  September,      -. 
i8oo,  In  July,      ... 

1801,  In  September,      . 

1802,  In  July,  many  twins,    - 

-     -  o»a  9 

-  0  18    0 

-  0  16    0 

-  0  16    6 
-       *    I    0    0 

-  0  14    6 

•  Mr.  Bb  V  A  M  ^Mght  ia  bU  ryc-ttubblei  befort  the  tbo<ki  art  cairi«i  t» 
turn  in  tbe  fcatttred  wed,  barrowing  io  balf  a  peck  of  colt^wai  fisr  ibetp. 
feed  in  UuB  fpriog,  and  inds  it  of  very  grtat  Nnrics. 
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47^  FOOD    AND   wool. 

PRICE    OF   WOOL,   FER   TOD    OF   281b. 

17941  South  Downs  at*      <r        •        -^150 

i79S» "        --220 

i796> 250 

1797>    - 1180 

1798,  --       - 200 

1799,  ..       -       -•       ^--2100 

•  -  --  -  *-2oO 


1801,  / 


1802,  Unsold,        -        -        -        -        -OOQ 

The  shearers  at  Holkham^  clip  in  a  day  about  23  shear- 
ling wethers,  or  20  larger  sheep. 

Mr.  Crow,  at  Lakenham,  643  sheep  and  lambs,  on 
32  acres  of  very  good  turnips,  and  91  acres  of  grass  and 
60  acres  of  stubbies  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  PuRDis,  of  Eggmore,  has  two  shepherds'  boarded 
houses  on  wheels ;  they  contain  a  bed,  and  a  stove  for 
heating  milk,  so  well  contrived  that  it  is  heated  in  ten 
minutes:  he  has  found  the  advantage  in  lambing  time  so 
great,,  that  he  has  no  doubt  of  having  saved  a  great  num- 
ber of  their  lives,  and  recommends  it  strongly  to  his  bro* 
ther  farmers. 

Mr.  Hill,  at  Waterden,  has  a  shepherd's  house  on 
wheels,  for  lambing  time,  and  hinted  that  it  was  first 
used  at  Waterden. 

.  Mr.  Coke  readily  assists  not  only  his  tenants,  but  other 
neighbouring  farmers,  in  sorung  and  sclcfling  their  South 
Down  ewes,  &c.  and  distributing  tliem  in  lots  to  the  rams^ 
according  to  the  shapes  and  <|ualities  of  each.  He  putaon 
his  shepherd's  smock,  and  superintends  the  pens,  to  the  sure 
improvement  of  the  flock  :  his  judgment  is  superior  and 
admitted.  I  have  seen  him  and  the  late  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford 
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TtoKD  thus  accoutrcil,  ^STork  all  day,  and  not  qwl  ifa^  busif 
oess  till  the  darkness  forced  them  to  dinner. 

FOLD. 

I  found  in  1792,  at  Mr.  Be  van's,  what  Iliad  often  re* 
commended  to  the  public ;  a  yard  well  fenced  in  for  a  stand* 
ing  fold,  in  sight  of  the  shepherd's  windows,  for  littering  and 
folding  in  bad  weather.  1802,  he  continues  the  praSice» 
and  IS  well  persuaded  of  the  great  advantage :  he  thinks  it  is 
Indispensable,  and  means  in  future  to  have  his  flock  in 
for  yeaning,  whether  the  season  be  good  or  bad  ;  and  has 
always  15  or  20  load  of  hay  stacked  in  it  for  diem  to  help 
themselves ;  he  finds  this  not  attended  with  any  waste. 

Near  Brandon  there  is  a  pradice  introduced  about  ten 
years  ago,  said  to  be  from  Kent,  which  is,  to  fold  their 
flocks  for  five  or  six  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  hoC 
weather. 

In  laying  out  the  enclosures  of  the  farm  of  Waterdeii« 
from  15  to  50  acres  each,  much  attention  was  paid  in  tha 
arrangement  to  have  every  field  of  the  farm  to  open  into  a 
lane,  that  leads  through  the  whole,  so  that  by  dividing  the 
flock,  for  stocking,  according  to  varying  circumstances^ 
Mr.  Hill  can  keep  at  least  one-fourth  more  than  when 
all  the  breeding  ewes  and  lambs  were  in  one  flock,  and 
the  food  dirtied  by  driving  to  fold :  by  this  means  there  is 
not  a  bent  on  the  farn),  the  stocking  being  equal.  He  is 
not,  however,  entirely  without  a  fold ;  when  the  lambs 
are  weaned  (usually  about  old  Midsummer)  the  ewes  are 
folded  for  about  two  months,  principally  to  prevent  their 
breaking  pasture,  when  the  lambs  are  taken  from  them  : 
and  while  thus  folded,  he  finds  that  it  takes  one-half  more 
land  to  feed  them,  than  if  they  were  left  allotted,  as  through 
the  rest  of  the  yean    That  folding  lessens  the  ralue  of  the 
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hfnbs,  liehIK  not  a  iottbr,  and  dMt  coilsIdbfaU^  ;  they  do 
not  bring  so  high  a  pric^  fts  others  not  folded — this  is  not 
opinion,  but  fadl.  The  ewes  are  also  in  doubly  better  con- 
dition from  lying  still  and  qtfet  That  the  teatA  wiD,  ia 
certain  cases,  be  unequally  given,  he  does  not  deny;  but 
it  is  not  difficuft  to  remedy  fliis  by  the  dung-cart;  to  fold  a 
lot  in  fts  own  lay,  is  also  a  remedy,  and  is  the  only  sort 
of  'folding  he  can  approve.  Where  there  are  downs, 
heaths,  or  commons,  the  case  is  different ;  there  folding 
may  be  necessary  without  question.  In  regard  to  the  ef- 
te&  on  wool,  Mr.  Hill  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that  fold- 
ing does  not  render  it  finer — it  makes  the  fleece  lighter, 
^'t  never  finer. 

Folding  is  generally  given  up  by  all  who  have  South 
£^wns;  not  because  they  will  not  bear  it,  for  they  bear 
it  better  than  ^ny  sheep  in  the  island,  but  because  the  stock 
IS  so  valuable,  that  it  is  worth  the  farmer's  attention  to 
contrive,  by  every  means,  to  keep  as  many  as  possible. 

One  circumstance,  though  a  small  one,  deserves  mention- 
ing, for  the  use  of  those  who  form  separating  sheep-pens  : 
Mr.  {liLL*8,  at  Waterden,  have  sliding-gates  from  one  to 
Ae  other,  he  remarked,  that  when  a  pen  is  full  of  sheep, 
tfie  gate  cannot  be  opened  with  convenience  ;  but  by  their 
sliding  in  the  fence,  this  is  avoided* 

Mr.  England,  of  fiinham,  does  not  fold,  conceiving 
it  to,  be  merely  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paiil.  When  not 
folded,  sheep  do  with  less  food,  and  as  to  the  common  ob- 
je£iioD,  of  their  drawing  under  hedges  for  shelter,  in 
storms,  tec.  so  much  the  better ;  it  is  what  they  ought 
not  to  be  prevented  from  doing,  The  tat  Ac  is  much  qiore 
than  lost  in  mutton. 

Mr.  R££V£,  of  Wighton,  never  folds:  folding  from 
layers,  upon  fallow,  is  only  robbing  one  field  to  enrich 
another.     He  is  clear  ill  this  point ;  and  aho  in  tlie  fa<5t, 
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that  if  !fccep  <irtiatevcf  tbt  breed)  are  dritctt  tvy  fyiA  Pft^^ 
iher  lo  a  hedge,  there  is  the  proper  place  fE>r  chem^  aoA 
not  by  peoiiiiig,  left  «o  abide  die  beating  of  the  it^m. 

Mr.  H.  Bltth£,  of  fiurnhain,  sometiiiiei  Ibtds,  bttl 
never  from  choice,  but  solely  by  reaaoik  €>f  the  opttuiesaaf 
his  farm ;  nor  does  he  approve  the  pradtice.  And  he  mi'* 
plained  a  poiat.  In  his  manuriog  for  wheat,  whitth  cotfM 
home  to  the  question : — he  never  sows  fenapered  latad  vrMf 
vrheat,  without  eirher  oil«<ake  or  tnuek,  JMcept  6H  ftKii 
from  which  tii  shitp  were  net  folded  wiiie  feeding  ihi 

Mr.  DuRSGATE  remarks,  that  folded  sheep  ceitainlj^ 
demand  more  food  than  those  v^hich  are  not  folded;  a 
quarter  of  a  ton  of  rape-cake  is  equal  to  the  fold ;  and  the 
flock,  without  any  doubt,  suixers  more  than  that  value  hf 
folding.  In  short,  fokling  is  to  gain  one  shilling  in  mantne^ 
by  the  loss  of  two  in  flesh. 

Mn  GoDDisoN  folds  Lord  Cholmondbley's  flodk 
of  Norfolk  and  South  Downs:  and  Mn  BE€^K,of  Massing*! 
bam,  who  has  35  score  of  South  Downs,  fold$. 

Mn  BbcK)  of  Riseing,  does  not  fold ;  and  he  is  very 
dertain  that  if  he  did  fold,  he  couU  not  keep  any  thing 
like  the  number  of  his  present  flock. 

As  I  rode  across  a  layer  of  40  or  50  acres,  on  Mr. 
Overmak's  farm,  I  observed  a  great  diAbrence  in  the 
verdare,  to  a  line  across  it,  the  appearance  of  one  side  of 
chat  line  being  so  much  superior  to  the  odier;  and  on  my 
remarking  it,  I  was  informed  that  it  was  an  accidental  ex« 
periment,  whjch  was  well  worth  attention ;  there  was  no 
other  difference  in  management,  to  make  one  part  of  that 
layer  better  than  another,  except  the  sheep  that  fed  it  be- 
ing from  one  part  of  it  folded  on  another  arable  field 
during  the  aumttier ;  bur  frotn  the  odier  povl  they  were 
aot  folded  Jt  aU,  but  left  in  the  layer  night  and  day.    The 

diflerence 
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difierence  was  very  considcraUet  and  mighl  have  been 
discerned  half  a  mile  oflF.  This  experiment  made  Mr. 
Overman  give  up  folding,  except  when  hit  flock  was 
in  a  salt-marsh ;  and  Mr.  Tuttle,  a  neighbour,  assert* 
cd,  he  would  never  fold  at  all  had  he  no  marshes.  Nor 
does  Mr.  Etherxdge,  of  Stanhow,  fold.  These  fa& 
sliould  be  combined  with  another,  that  of  heaths  and  sheep* 
walks»  diat  have  been  fed  with  sheep  for  centuries^  but 
those  sheep  constantly  folded  on  other  lands,  are  so  far 
from  improving,  that  they  are  to  all  appearance  as  poor  as 
diey  could  have  been  at  any  former  period. — Note^  sonu 
yars  past. 

Mr.  Styl^mak,  at  Snettisham,  turned  his  flock  loose, 
and  without  folding,  in  20  acres  of  olhnJ  every  night,  for 
die  same  period  that  would  have  folded  it  in  the  common 
manner.  The  sheep  did  much  better  than  they  wouU 
have  done  had  they  been  folded ;  the  face  of  the  herbage 
materially  improved  during  the  period,  and  upon  plough- 
ing it  up  for  wheat,  the  crop  was  equal  to  what  it  would 
have  been  with  folding,  and  shewed,  by  a  regular  verdure, 
that  they  had  distributed  the  manure  equally  in  every  part. 

Mr.  Styleman  conceives  that  lambs  sell  3s.  a  head 
lower  on  account  of  folding,  than  they  would  do  without 
it ;  but  this  is  only  his  opinion.  He  thinks  also .  that  the 
ewe  is  much  injured. 

Mr.  Pitts,  of  Thorpe  Abbots,  finds  that  no  mucking, 
on  his  burning  gravels,  will  do  so  much  good  as  the  fold, 
and  especially  on  a  white  clover  and  trefoil  layer  for 
barley. 

DISTEMPERS. 

When  I  had  formerly  the  pleasure  of  being  at  Hough* 
fon^  I  have  often  urged  Lord  Orford  to  break  up  a 
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heath  of  black  sand,  but  his  Lordsjiip  informed  me,  that 
the  farmers  were  clear  that  if  he  did  it,  his  lambs  would 
be  ricketty,  by  feeding  on  the  turnips  or  grasses.  Mr.  God- 
DisoN  has,  however,  laid  on  3200  loads  of  clay  on  44 
acres  of  it,  in  six  months,  and  broke  it  up :  he  got  great 
turnips  on  it,  and  this  year  very  fine  barley,  two  loads  and 
a  half  per  acre,  in  the  straw.  As  to  the  rickets,  he  cannot 
assert  that  there  has  been  none,  but  quite  inconsiderable, 
not  ten  afieded  in  a  large  flock.  On  this  distemper  he 
observes,  that  the  only  danger  is  while  the  ewes  are  in 
laixib ;  and  that  after  lambing  the  malady  is  not  acquired. 

On  a  ground  noted  for  causing  this  distemper,  the  soil 
a  black  sand,  heath,  but  marled  and  cultivated,  a  farmer 
accidentally  removed  part  of  his  flock  during  the  months 
of  OiSlober  and  November ;  the  flock  then  moved  escaped 
the  rickets,  but  thoie  left  had  it*  In  consequence  of  this 
the  trial  was  repeated  next  year,  and  the  tScGt  the  same. 
It  should  seem  from  this  case,  that  the  distemper  is  taken 
only  in  the  autumn,  at  whatever  time  it  may  appear,  and 
if  so,  there  is  very  little  di£Bculty  in  avoiding  it. 
•  Mr.  CoK£*s  receipt  for  dressing  his  flock  previous  to 
winter,  against  lice  and  ticks: — Two  pounds  of  tobacco^ 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  soft  soap,  one  pound  of  white 
mercury,  ground  to  powder :  boil  in  eight  gallons  of  water 
one  hour.  Part  the  wool  down  each  shoulder,  and  the 
breast  of  the  sheep,  and  twice  along  each  side,  into  which 
pour  it.     This  quantity  enough  for  60  sheep. 

Mr.  OvsRMAN,  as  soon  as  his  flock  is  sheared,  dresses 
his  lambs  to  destroy  ticks  and  lice.  He  boils  a  pound  of 
arsenick  and  a  pound  of  soap  in  about  six  gallons  of  water, 
and  then  adds  a6  gallons  more  water :  in  this  he  dips  the 
lambs,  and  finds  it  efieAivo  in  the  destruflion  of  all  the 
vermin:  without  this  precaution  they  are  propagated 
a*fresh  from  the  lambs  to  the  ewes. 

Mn 
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Mr.  M*  Hilt  has  ^perienced  a  distemper  ztuotig 
hsfiH  which,  from  the  descriptioa,  should  seem  to  be  a 
species  of  ricketSr  In  1799  all  were  quite  heakhy  ;  but  in 
|80Q»  140  lambs  fell  lame  in  the  knees  and  hamstrings, 
;ind  wasted  away  much.  In  1801  the  same.  In  i8o» 
90  si)ch  appearance  ^  all  healthy }  the  only  diSeresce  in 
the  management,  and  to  which  he  is  tncUned  to  asugn  the 
capse^  was  puurag  the  tups  to  the  ewes  the  10th  of  Sep* 
tember  in  1798,  and  i8ai  and  in  the  intermediate  years, 
00  the  7th  of  O£lober.  1  inquired  if  they  had  fed  on 
different  lands,  or  if  he  had  broken  up  any  black  saodj 
heath  ?    No  such  thing.    In  1803  quite  heakhy. 


SECT.  III. — H06^S# 

Tub  breed  of  hogs  in  Norfolk  do  not  demand  any  psp-m 
fictdar  attention,  though  a  useful  pig  if  well  supported : 
fheir  most  osual  coloor  black  and  white,  ice.  &c. :  carcass 
long*  but  wants  thickness  y  legs  the  same,  or  at  least  not 
short:  good  breeders. 

I  fotmd  Mr.  Salter,  of  Winboroagh,  fatting  i8a 
figs  in  Augqst,  by  throwing  down  pease  in  a  well  Utteied 
][ard,  and  s^ys  the  pigs  lose  none  at  all :  they  have  the  run 
pf  a  meadow^  and  be  is  ckar^  from  long  observation,  that 
they  fatten  much  better  and  quicker  than  if  confined. 
He  ;i$signs  1 1  score  of  pease  for  fatting  20Q,  more  or  less ; 
^d  considers  it  as  a  profitable  application  of  the  crop :  ho 
buys  them  alL  He  has  compared  stye-fatting  and  loose* 
iaiting,  and  d^idedly  in  favour  of  the  letter. 

Mn  HavbrSi  9t  Thelton,  has  the  Sufioik  breed,  andl 
1^  alspBerkshires;  bt^  finds  the  ckoss  between  thent 
better  than  either  separate. 

I  found 
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I  fouod  a  Of w  pigg^y  building  by  &^«  Have^^Si  at 
Theltoo,  in  which  the  most  singujfir  cij;cifj99^t^pffQe  if  t^^ 
sties  for  fatting,  being  ufgljet  for  one  bp|^  and  so  nfi|TiQ/vr 
^that  be  cannot  turn  himself ;  a  rajige  of  tbf%e  on.on^  sV^ 
and  a  space  for  cistern  on  the  other,  the  whole  nea^  iH^, 
new  dairy — perhaps  rather  too  ne/u- :  a  4^€Q  o£  yi- 
oinity  is  necessary  for  the  milk  and  w^y  to^ow  totfa^ 
cisternal  but  the  air  around  a.  dairy  shpqld  be  pi^^nmed 
quite  uncontaminated« 

Mn  Wiseman,  at  Happsborough,  having  qcc;i^on  t^, 
wean  some  pigs;  R)ifcb  too  young,  from  the  de^th^of  a.sQpff 
or  som^e  other  cause,  tried  boiled  pease  fortbeoi,  ai«}  tlnj^ 
success  was  so  great,  that  he  would  never  enter  largely 
into  breeding  or  fattening  hogs  without  a  furnace  and  coj^. 
per  for  boiling  wltatever  corn  might  be  given* 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Thuming,  fattens  wjtb  boi)ed  bw« 
ley,  and  by  this  means  made  one  so  fat  that  he  was  bli  f|4 
from  excess  of  fat. 

Mr.  Reeve,  of  Wigbton,  every  feature  of  wh<)Sf|, 
husbandry  merits  attention,  condemns  a  dairy^stpc^k  as.u#|i». 
profitable  to  a  far^,  in  respcjfl  of  manuring :  he  ofx:e^hpd 
a  large  dairy,  now  only  26  cow§,  and  a.pi-in<;ipal  niQ^M 
for  keeping  so  m^nyi  is  the  right  application  of  it,»to  <nip- 
porting  a  large  stock  of  swipe.. 


SECT.  2V«— «PR3Eji^      OXEN4 

179a.  Mr.  Overman's  arabjfi  $^3  acres:  hcLk^fegSi^ 
21  horses. 

In  the  distrifl  of  Holkhami  ao  to. 500  acres  in  on^ 
farm^  16  to  500  acres.  Thcjargei;  the  f^rpv^^fjpra  l/^^ 
the  smaller  the  proportion. 

-At 
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At  Snettisham,  30  years  ago,  16  lionet  ncoeiiary  fer 
500  acres  of  araUe  land. 

In  Happing  hundred,  five  per  100  acres« 

Mr.  H.  Blythb,  30  to  1000  acnes  of  sand,  and  diaHc, 
drilled* 

Mr.  Reevb,  of  Wightoo,  700  acres,  la  horses ;  not 
four  per  100:  drilled. 

Mr.  DuRSG ATE,  at  Summerfield,  1050,  and  31  horses. 
At  Sedgford,  1240  acres,  and  36  horses;  very  nearly  aH 
in  tillage,  and  all  drilled. 

Mr.  Styleman,  of  Snettisham,  four  to  100  acr&; 
not  the  more  for  driUing. 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Broomsthorp,  near  Fakenham,  with 
15  Sofiblk  horses  in  his  stable,  used  but  one  load  of  hay 
hst  Winter.  He  feeds  with  cut  straw  and  oats,  and  has  no 
racks.  Uses  Burhell^s  chaff-cutter,  paying  as.  for  20 
coombs. 

Mr.  Burton,  of  Langley,  never  lets  his  horses  re- 
main in  the  stable  at  night,  always  turning  them  into  a 
weD4ittered  warm  yard,  contiguous  to  the  stable.  This 
is  die  pradice  of  the  farmers  in  rhe  angle  of  country 
formed  by  Woodbridge,  Saxmundham,  and  the  sea. 

Two  and  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Ramey,  of  Yarmouth, 
was  in  the  regular  pradice  of  soiling,  which  has  not  since 
been  followed  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  to  which  it 
ought  to  be  every  where  carried.  The  second  week  in 
May  he  began  on  clover  for  10  horses  and  7  cows,  5 
calves,  and  bis  hogs,  and  found  seven  acres  sufficient  for 
them  till  the  wheat  crops  were  cleared :  reckoning  the 
horses  and  cows  at  as.  6d.  a  week,  the  calves  at  is.  6d. 
and  nodiing  for  hog^  it  amounted  to  91.  as.  id.  per  acre. 
A  tenant  fed  stock  to  the  same  amount  in  an  adjoining 
field,  and  when  Mr.  Ramey  had  eaten  5  acres,  this  maa 
had  eaten  and  wasted  30. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Fx&KtSR,  of  Heiasby,  i$  verjr  sewiBfe*  df  thd 
hnpormmr^^  9oiKiig^:  his  team  had  not  been  out  att 
summer  when  I  was  with  him  in  September. 

Mr.  Frai^^^is*  ^t  Manhara,  in  common  with  every: 
good  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  uses  tares  far  soiling 
hones,  but  thinks  clover  be^er,  and  much  used  everjfr 
where.  •  .     .  c:. 

Mr.  JoHKsoK,  of  Thurning^  sotkon  clover,  in  prefer«^ 
ence  to  vetches. 

Mr.  England,  of  Binham,  has  tares  enough  for  bait* 
ing  his  teams :  does  not  sow  tdmips  the  same  year  after 
them. 

Mr.  Priest,  of  Besthorpe,  cuts  all  die  hay  he  uses»  for 
eight  horses  and  fourteen  bullocks,  and  has  no  donbt  dk> 
its  answering  greatly. 

Mr.  M.  Hill,  does  the  work  of  130O  acres  with  forty/ 
horses,  but  he  has  200  of  pasture. 

In  1784,  Mr.  CoK£  worked  12  oxen  in  harness  for: 
carting,  and  found  them  a  very  considerable  saving,  in  com-, 
parison  with  horses. 

1803.  Mr.  Coke  gave  them  up  some  years  past,  from 
tlie  difficulty  of  shoeing  them,  but  more  from  tlie  invete- 
rate prejudices  of  the  men  against  them.  He  was  not, 
however,  convinced  chat  the  pradtice  might  not  in  many 
cases  be  profitable. 

Mr.  Drew,  of  BexwcU,  tried  oxen,  and  gave  them 
up  from  being  troublesome  in  a  waggon.  Mr.  Clark, 
of  Denver,  used  them  many  years,  but  gave  them  up  at  last. 

Mr.  Be  VAN  had  xbem  for  a  few  years,  and  then  gave 
them  up. 

Mr.  PuRDis,  of  Eggmore,  works  32  Devonshire  oxen 
in  yokes  and  bows,  four  to  a  plough.  1  saw  them  at  work, 
and  was  much  pleased  to  see  them  step  out  so  nimbly,  as 
to  be  fully  equal  to  the  horses  ploughing  in  the  same  field» 

MORjroLK.]  I  i  in 
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SB  pdint  of  mofettaent:  tbcf  fk^h  an  acie  and  an  Iialf 
ib  one  joarnoy.  Mt.  Pu&dis  thinks  die  saving  will  be 
considerable,  as  fae  has  procvured  40  heifers  of  the  safne 
kieed  fokr  bis  regnlar  supply* 

Mr.  M.  H1S.L  uses  two  pair  of  short-horned  oircn, 
which,  walking  well,  ploi^  two  acres  a-day ;  each  pair 
an  acre  in  five  hours  and  an  half.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  on 
Surttk  that  empby  aa  horses,  k  would  be  more  ptoficable 
to  have  16  horses  and  8  oxen ;  but  he  cannot  reconamend 
ibem  foa  Otearly  the  whole  strength ;  as  in  hay  and  harvest 
si  if  necessary  to  be  very  nimble,  the  horses  in  empty  wag* 
gons  trotting  fast ;  this  cannot  be  done  with  oxen. 

Mr.  Havbrs,  at  Thekon,  works  Devon  oxen  for 
durting,  and  approves  of  diem  hiuch* 

Mr.  Thurtell,  near  Yarmouth,  a  few  years  back, 
worked  bulk  ;  he,had  two  pair,  and  two  of  diem  ploughed 
as  much  land  a^  two  horses :  he  has  a  great  opinion  of 
theha,  and  would  recommend  to  any  a^ve  young  farmer 
(oing  isuo  business  to  employ  them'  in  preference  u^ 
horses» 
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CHAP.  xm. 

RURAL  ZCONOMY. 

SECT.    I. — LABOITR. 

THE  circumstance  in  rural  ccpnqmy,  which  for 
many  yean  dtsrii^uished  Norfolk  in.  a  remarkable  man-> 
ner,  was  the  cheapness  wherewith  the  farmer  carried  on 
his  business.  This  arose  not  only  from  a  low  price  of 
labour,  but  also  from  a  much  greater  aSiyity  and  spirit  of 
^j!B]rertion  amongst  servants  and  labourers,  than  was  to  be 
found  in  almost  any  other  county  of  the  kingdom.  This 
spirit  is  still  highly  commendable  here,  but  by  reason  of 
the  scarcities  thmwing  the  mass  of  the.peoplp  on  the 
parish  to  be  supported  by  rate%  it  has  suffered  consi« 
derably.  ..cfr  . 

In  1767,  IjnjfM'U  il  the  price  of  labour  in  West  Nor- 
folk at  j;|r*fl^4ay  in  winter;  in  spring,  xs.  2d. ;  for  the 
'hmi^t,  al  I2s.  6d.  to  3L  with  m^t,  drink,  and  lodg«> 
ing,  and  lasting  from  one  month  to  five  weeks ;  hoeing 
turnips,  3s.  and  as. ;  ploughing,  per  acre,  as.  6d. 

HclUam^  1792.— •'In  harvest,  5L  5s.  generally  five 
Iveeks.  : 

Threshing  wheat,  il.  xs.  a  last. 
.■>    '    barley,  9s.  ditto* 

Thatching  stacks,  is.  a  yard,  running  measure,  l^ength 
of  stack  all  widths  on  an  average. 
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AT   BRAMMERTON,  177a 

£.    s. 

/. 

For  the  harvest,  w4«h  board,  •   -     2     2 

0 

—    —  Hay  time,        ---01 

6  and  beer. 

—    —  Winter,     '-    •-».-.    0     i 

0  and  ditto. 

Mowing  grass,  per  acre,      -     -    0     1 

6  and  ditto. 

Hoc  turnips,        -       -'^~-    -    0    4 

0  and  2S. 

Clay,  per  12.0  loads,     -    ,-     -     %     5 

0 

First  man's  wages,       -       -     -     10  10 

0 

Second,  ditto,        -       -  *  •-     -     6     6 

0 

Lad,       .-•.--30 

0 

Dairy-mald,     •     -       -      -    -    4    4 

0 

Othcrsj     -      .-      -      -.30 

0 

In  the  Holkham  distr!£V,  winter  and  summer,  iSi  6J. 

Odd  men  in  harvest,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.    Regular 

men,  2I.  2S. 

and  board  for  the  harvest. 

Snciterton,  &c.  in  winter,     is,  6d.    "1 
— — —    Summer,  is.  od:    J  - 

DO  beer. 

At  Hingham,  simwrief  and  winter,  1$.  8(1. 
The. harvest  42s.  to  50s.  and  board,  generally  for« 
month. 
A  custom  is  coming  in   around  Waterdcn,  &c.   of 
allowing  board-wageS'  to  form  servants,    instead  of  the 
old   way  of  feeding  in  the  house ;  8s.  a  week  are  given ; 
wages  5I.  55.     This  is  one  material  cause  of  an  increased 
neglefl  of  tl^c  Sabbath,  and  looseness  of  morals ;  they  are 
free  from  the  master's  eye,    sleep  where  and   with  whom 
they  please,  and  arc  rarely  seen  at  cluirch.     A  most  per- 
nicious pradlice,  which  will  by.and-bye  be  fdt severely  ia 
its  consequences  by  the  farmers.     Mr.  Hill  feeds  bis 
servants  in  the  old  way. 

Tlie  price  is  raised  at  Watcrden  6d.  a  day,  in  the  last 
two  yearsy  and  tlie  work  worse  done.     Last  winter  2s. 

a  day» 
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di  day,  atad  the  same  in  summer.     But  Mr.  Hill  in* 
tends  next  winter  to  reduce  it  to  is.-  9J. 

At  Winborougli,  in  winter,  is.  8d.  ;  in  summer,  2S. ; 
for  the  harvest,  50s.  gloves,  and  is.  hiring,  with  board : 
reaping  wheat  los.  6d.  an  acre,  or  2S.  6ci.  a  day,  and 
board. 

Through  Loddon  hundred,  45s.  for  the  harvest,  and 
board  ;  and  allot  twelve  acres  per  .  man ;  some  four 
load  an  acre,  all  three,  of  spring  com,  and  two  of  wheat : 
dibbling  wheat,  los.  6d.  In  winter,  is.  6:1. ;  summer, 
2S.,  which  was  lately  is.  6d. 

In  Fleg  hundreds,  winter  and  summer,  is.  6d.  a  day^ 
allowing  bread-corn  at  6s.  a  bushel :  harvest,  50s.  and 
board. 

At  Martham,  dibbling  wheat  9s.  an  acre ;  pease,  8s.  j 
bread-corn  at  6s. 

In  parts  of  Happing  hundred,  as.  winter  and  summer : 
harvest,  2I.  12s.  6d.  and  board. 

At  Ho>ning,  harvest  50s.  and  board ;  winter,  is.  4d.  and 
IS.  6d.  a  day ;  summer,  2s.  but  wheat  at  5s.  a  bushel  co 
rhe  men. 

At  North  Walsham,  los.  a  week,  winter  and  summer. 
,  Scotter,   xs.  6d.  and  beer  to  harvest ;    then  42s.  and 
board. 

Reepham,  &c.  in  winter,  is.  6<I.  to  is.  8d. ;  in  sum- 
mer, 2s.  r  10  harvest,  ail  included,  4s.  64# 

Thurning,  2s.  to  harvest,  for  which  7I.  withouLhoard. 
Binham,  2od.  to  28.  in  winter  and  to  barvesd  when 
52s.  6d.  and  board,  of  61.  6&.  without. 

Wighton,  harvest  61.  6s.  and  sixteen  acres  a  man ;  six, 
wheat,  and  ten  spring  corn. 

Thofnham,  is.  9d.  to  2s.  the  year  round,  except  har« 
vest,  then  2I.  i2t.  6d.  and  board;  .61.  68.  without;  filling 
marie  cart,  a8s.  per  120  Ipads* . 

113  At 
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At  Snettlshatn,  los.  6d.  z  week^  wintir»  and  to  "kkj 
and  turnip  lioeing ;  in  harvest^  61.  loi.  without  board. 
Hoeiog  turnips  twice,  6s.  i  mowing  grass,  20d.  to  2s.  6d. ; 
filling  roarle,  25$.  per  i20loads;  las.  for  small  low  cart^ 
half  loads. 

At  Houghton,  in  winter/  los.  6d. ;  in  summer,  las.  5 
in  harvest,  50s.  to  60s.  and  board. 

At  Wigenhall,  in  Marshland,  the  average  price  of 
reaping  wheat,  las.  die  sutute  acre. 

Labour,  at  Lynn,  is  sunk  by  the  peace  :—>Sailors 
wages,  from  4I.  los.  a  month,  to  50s. ;  and  that  of  com- 
porters,  from  i|d.  a  sack  to  id. 

At  Waipole,  in  Marshland,  6s.  to  7s.  a  day,  general 
in  harvest:  some,  this  year,  gave  9s.  and  los.  a  day; 
as.  6d.  after  Michaelmas,  till  seed  time  is  over;  as.  all 
winter;  as.  6d.  after  May-day. 

Near  Downbam,  in  winter,  2od.  and  beer ;  summer, 
as. ;  hay-tiine,  3s.  6d. ;  mowing  grass,  as.  to  4s. ;  mowing 
barley,  5s.;  reaping  oats,  los.  to  16s.;  wheat,  los.  to 
I  as. ;  in  harvest,  by  day,  6s.   . 

At  Besthorpe,  is.  8d.  in  winter ;  as.  at  hay,  and  after 
harvest  till  Michealmas;  harvest,  451.  and  board;  6K 
without.    No  malt. 

RUNCTON. 

•1770.  1803. 

Harvest,        al.  at.  and  board.  2I.  tas.  (^  andbodhil, 

Hay,    «       IS.  6d.  and  beer.  as.  and  beer. 

Winter,        is.  ad.  and  beer.  it.  9d.  and  beer. 

Reaping  wheat,  4s.  to  6s.  7s.  to  St. 

Reaping  oatt,  4s.  51. 

Mowing  barley,  is.  6d.  at. 

Movviog  grass,  is.  gs. 

Hoeing  turnips,  4s.  and  at.  4B.  6d.  and  at.  6d. 

Threshing  wheat,  as.  a  qnarier.  5s. 

Thmbin^ 
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1770.  1B03. 

Threshrog  Uarley,  is.  is.6d. 

Threshing  oats,  8d.  as. 

Head  man,  12L  12L 

Next  ditto,  9I;  9L 

Lad,  5L  6L 

Dairy-maid,  4].  I06.  4L  lOs* 

Others,        3I.  31. 

AT   SNETTISHAM. 
1770.  2803. 

Five  weeks  harvest  and  board, 

45s.  to  50s.        2I.  I2S.  6d. 
In  hay  time,  a  day,  is.  6d.  to  as.        as.  6d. 
In  winter,  is.  ad.  is.  9d* 

Reaping,  5s.  per  acre.  12s. 

Mowing  barley,  is.  2s. 

Mowing  grass,  anificial,  is.  to  as.    as. 

■      natural,  48. 6d* 

Hoeing  turnips,  4s.  and  2s.  7s. 

Fining  and  spreading  marie, 

25s.  per  120  loads,        28s.  to  30$. 
Threshing  wheat,  per  quarter, 
IS.  .ad.  to  IS.  4d. 
Threshing  barley  and  oats,  8d. 
Threshing  pease,  is.  3d. 
Head  man's  wages,  lol.  (o  22I. 
Next  ditto,  9I. 
Lad,  4I.  to  71. 
Dairy-maid,  5I. 
Other  ditto,  3!.  to  4I. 
Women,  in  harvest,  is.  and 
board, 

in  hay,  9d.  and  beer, 

in  winter,  6d. 


IS.  8d.  to  2S, 

8d.  to  lod. 

8d.  to  lod. 

. 

III.  toi5L 

7I.  to  id. 

4l.to7l. 

S«- 

3L  to  5I. 

• 

IS. 

IS.  No  beer. 

8d.  No  beer. 

• 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Hekry  Blythe  assures  me,  that  labour,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Burnham,  nearly  doubled  from  1795  ^  '^^^  - 
to  satisfy  me  of  this  fadt,  he  laid  his  books  before  me,  in 
which  the  fa£k  appeared  clearly ;  and  this  has  t^ken  place 
on  his  farm,  not  at  all  by  any  extraordinary  works  done 
on  it,  but  merely  by  the  rise  of  prices :  it  is  not,  however, 
to  be  accounted  for  merely  by  the  rise  per  week,  but  the 
men  will  not  perform  what  they  formerly  did,  and  more 
must,  therefore  be  kept  for  the  same  work. 

The  labour  of  a  sand  farm,  of  1000  acres,  near  Hoik- 
ham,  820I.  last  year. 

Mr.  Marshall  takes  every  opportunity,  in  hit  work, 
to  note  the  great  a£livity  of  the  farm  workmen,  in  the 
dispatch  of  business  in  this  county,  much  exceeding  any 
other.  The  observation  is  pointedly  just;  insomuch, 
that  there  could  hardly  be  a  greater  improvement  than  to 
introduce  their  system,  in  this  respeS,  in  many  other 
counties,  equally  adapted  to  it ;  but  managed,  at  present, 
at  a  far  greater  expense. 

Recapitulation. — General  average  in  harvest,  2I.  8s.  3d. 
the  mondi,  and  board;  in  summer,  is.  iid*  a  day;  in 
winter,  is.  8d.  a  day,  * 
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CHAP,  XIV. 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

SECT.   X. — ROADS* 

DURING  the  long  period  in  which  Norfolk  was 
content  with  the  reputation  given  to  her  roads  by  the  ob- 
servation of  Charles  the  Second,*  without  having  re- 
course to  the  assistance  of  Parh'ament,  in  the  establishment 
of  turnpikesy  her  ways  were  bad  enough,  though  not  so 
bad  as  in  heavier  soils :  she  has,  however,  in  the  last  ao 
years,  made  considerable  exertions — turnpike  gates  are 
ereSed  in  all  the  principal  communications;  these  are 
kept  in  good  repair,  and  the  roads,  in  general,  most  bo 
considered  as  equal  lo  those  of  the  most  improved  counties. 
In  the  line  from  Dereham,  30  miles  to  Harleston,  die 
dire£lion  is  diagonally  across  all  the  Norwich  roads,  yet 
I  found  this  road  as  good  as  »  turnpike. 


SECT.  II. — CANALS. 

Very  little  has  been  effected  in  Norfolk  by  means  of 
canals ;  merely  artificial ;  but  some  rivers  have  been  ren« 

dered 
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dered  navigable,  which  add  considerably  to  the  communis 
cations  of  the  county.  The  Little  Ouze  is  navigable  td 
Theiford;  the  Yare  to  Norwich;  dio  Waveny  to  Bungay, 
and  the  Bure  to  Aylesbam ;  a  small  branch  of  the  Great 
Ouze  to  Narboreugh.  More  copsidera^le  exertions  are 
rarely  found  in  counties  merely  agricultural.  Without 
coal-mines^  or  a  great  demaod  £ur  coals,  lime,  &c.  and  the 
establishment  of  immense  manufadures,  canak  are  too 
precarious  a  speculation  for.  the  readf  advancement  of 
great  subscriptions. 


SECT.  III. — FAIltB    AND   MARKETS. 

The  principal  &irs  are  those  of  Harleston,  St.  Faith's* 
Hempton,  Kenninghall,  Hailing,  Causton,'Kipton,  Swaf* 
bim,  and  Thctford,  for  wool*     ^ 

Am  to  markets,  tltcre  are  but  three  considerable  ones  ia 
ibe  cpaxAYf  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  and  Lynn :  these  are 
pkntHU;  Norwich  approaches  to  Bath  itsdf,  and  Yar- 
mouth is  most  plentifully  supfdied.  The  rest  are  verj 
inferior. 

In  the  distrid  of  Holkham,  a  circumstance  has  taken 
place,  which  I  cannot  bnt  tonsider  a3  an  extraordinary 
proof  of  the  spirit  of  exertion  which  pervades  this  county. 

Mr.  OvERjtf  AK,  of  Burnham,  has  a  small  ship,  which. 
ht  keeps  constantly  employed  in  carrying  his  com  to  Lon- 
don, in  bringing  rape-cake  for  manure  from  HpUaiad^ 
London,  Hull,  or  wherever  it  is  to  be  procured  best|  and 
at  the  cheapest  rate.  When  bis  ^rm  does  not  m  this  man« 
ner  j*odi>ce cmployoient,  he  acnblieriftircodH  ideals* 
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or  on  any  service  which  times  and  markets  render  eligible : 
^  and  this  speculation  answers  well.  He  conceives  that 
drilled  corn,  kept  perfedtly  clean,  is  a  better  sample  than 
die  common  run  of  broad-cast,  and  he  finds  it  difficuk  to 
get,  in  the  country,  a  price  proportioned  to  the  merit  of 
his  produAions;  and  to  send  the  com  by  sea  to  London, 
does  not  cost  so  much  as  tand-carriage  to  Lynn  would  doi. 
Eniering  on  a  new  Arm  of  Mr#  Coke*s,  a  year  and  « 
half  past,  and  finding  many  hurdles  necessary,  he  sent  his 
ship  to  Sussex  for  a  lading  ofhordles:  there,  made  much 
better,  of  riven  oak,  and  at  the  same  time  lighter  than 
others  to  be  had  in  Norfolk :  they  cost  him  3s.  6d.  eachf 
and  will  last  20  years.  Common  wattle  hurdles  cost  is. 
IS.  id.  besides  long  carriage,  and  will  not  last  above  tw# 
years. 

Mr.  Money  Hill,  of  Waterden,  has  also  a  skx>p  of 
\^o  tons,  which  goes  to  sea,  with  two  men  and  two  boys : 
he  built  her,  and  the  employment  is  the  same  as  Mr. 
Overman's.  Mr.  Davy  has  likewise  one.  They  have 
not  yet  brought  manure  from  London ;  though  probably 
tallowy-chandlers'  graves,  woollen  rags,  and  varioHS  other 
articles,  would  answer  as  weU  as  rape-cakci  at  the  present 
price  of  71.  to  81«  per  ton. 


•ECT» . 
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SECT.    IV. THE    POOR. 

An  establisliment  at  Snettisham,  which  has  been  foand 
of  the  greatest  use  to  the  poor,  and  has  answered  every 
expefUtion,  is  a  subscription  water-mill:  it  cost  800I. 
and  a  miller  is  employed^  at  aos.  per  week,  to  grind,  at 
4d*  per  bushel^  for  all  persons,  whencesoever  coming. 
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The  necessary  and  unavoidable  expenses  of  a  laboorcr 
and  his  wife,  without  any  family,  for  one  year,  calculated 
at  the  price  of ,  flour  4$.  and  meal  3s.  per  stone,  and  thii 
other  articles  at  present  price,  1799*. 

£.  s.    d.    £.  s.   J. 
Cottage  rent  -  -  -  2  lO    b 

One  peck  of  coals  per  day,  20^ 

weeks,  or   140  days,  at  3id.  V  2     O  lO 

per  peck  -  -  -^ 

Half  a  peck  per  day,  8  weeks,  ^^  7  ^    o 

56  days  -  -  J 

A  quarter  of  a  peck  per  day,  H 1   ^  .^     . 

weeks,  or  rather  169  days         J 

3  «  4 


Soap,  4  ounces  per  week,  at  af  d.  *)    _ 
which  is  per  annum        -  -  .    3 

10 

Oil  or  candles,  at  6d.  per  week,  -i 
for  20  weeks         -            -     / 

0 

Do.  do.  at  3d.  per  do.  for  32  weeks  0    8 

0 

Shoemaker,  one  pair  of  shoes,  one -1         ^ 
pairofhighloos,  and  mending/ 

6 

-Stockings,  two  pair.       -        -        05 

0 

Hat            -            -            -            02 

0 

Slops,  jacket,  &c.        -        -          09 

0 

Breeches        -        -        -        -       0    5 

0 

Two  shirts            -        -        -        0  10 

0 

1    8  10 


2      7      Q 

£-9    7    a 

•  Coii|iiiimi€iy(«d  by  ui  i^f  •  MacSitoilt. 

Amount 
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£'  '.   ^ 

Amount  brought  forward        «  ~       9    7    ^ 

Woman's  apparel  -        *        - .       -         I  15    o 

'Sxpence  per  dayy  for  food  for  each  person    -     1850 

Sixpence  per  da  addidonal  food  in  the  harvest  1 

.u  }  o  14    o 

month,  per  man        •        •        -        •      J        ^ 

Expense  of  tools       *     •  •  •  080 

€-30    9    a 

In  the  above  account  no 'allowance  is  made 
lor  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  furniture,  and  sun^ 
dry  small  articles.used  in  the  house. 


SARHurcs. 

£-^- 

</ 

•Hai^esti  4  ^''cdct       -         • 

4  14 

6 

48  weeks,  at  8s.  per  week      •» 

18  4 

0 

Woman's  gleanings 

-  0  14 

0 

48  weeks,  at  is.  per  week 

.28 

0 
■—£•^6    0    6 

HOUSES  OF  INDUSTRY. 

MITFORD   AVD  J.AUt9DtTCH.--MlNl7TE,    I792— 
INCORPORATED   I776. 

Paupers       -           -  *-             404       - 

House  builf  for         -  •             60a 

Parishes        -           *  -                ^O 

Annual  revenue       «  «.       ;C*39^o 

Borrowed,  at  4  per  cent.  •      ;C-iS>ooo  including 

tjOot.  laid  out  by  the  treasurer. 

Have  paid  off       -  -      ♦     ;f«S00O 

Eamimgi   -           .  -           ;jC-SOO 

Land       -       ^       •  .  -       -     60  Acres, 

Cows       -       w       •  «       ,    10 
A  wind-mill. 

MIT* 
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*  Chmtmtt  to  Lady-day. 

f  Only  three  quarters  of  the  year  t»  Michaelmai, 

t  latheperiahet. 
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BIITPORD  A|fD  I«AUErDITCH.r— 1802. 

Paupers  in  tlie  JiousCf^  of.Aug»  iSoz :  244  old  and 
jonng.  .,      «     ., 

Earnings — Upon  the  21st  of  Jane  last  there  were  in  the 
bouse  52  paupers :  86  women ;  4  boys  and  girls  above  16, 
and  under  18 ;  25  abbVe  10,  and  under  16 ;  48  above  5, 
and  under  16;'  and  38  under  5. — Earnings  then  about  81. 
or  91.  a  week. 

Poor-rates.  loweMd. 
Income  uncertain. 

Salaria^Smgcon^  House^        -       £•  55*1   £•    1.  d. 
Out- Surgeons  45  | 

Ditto,  -  •  40  V225    o  o 

Ditto,  .  -  45 

Ditto,  -  •*  40  J 

Chaplain^  -  -  40    o  a 

Clerk,  -  •  -        42    o  o 

Governor  and  Matron,  exclusive  1   « 

r  J  V    04      O  O 

of  tea  and  sugar,         -        -     J 
Miller  and  Baker,         -  -         15  12  a 

Brewer  and  Shoemaker  (paupers)     15  12  o 
Debt  remaining  9000I.  and  1502I.  to  the  Treasurer. 

Poor-rates  higher  or  lower.— Each  parish,  by  a  late  uSt 
of  parliament,  pays  according  to  ti^c  number  sent  into 
the  house — have  been  much  lower  than  those  not  incor* 
porated. 

The  circumstances  which  occasioned  an  application 
to  parliament,  to  enable  the  parishes  to  keep  their 
own  poor,  paying  to  the  standing  charges  of  the 
house — a  proceeding  quite  new,  were  these:  several 
gentlemen  thought    that  the  parish   of  East  Dereham 

were 
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were  a  buithen  to  the  corporation.  It  was  agreed  be- 
tween the  gentlemen  who  took  the  adive  part  for  a  new 
ad,  and  the  gentlemen  of  East  Dereham,  that  that  parish 
should  by  the  new  a6l  maintain  their  own  poor,  and  ac- 
cordingly a  clause  was  inserted  for  that  purpose,  and  Dere- 
ham has  built  a  workhouse,  and  inclosed  ten  acres  of  the 
Common  waste  for  their  own  poor. 

HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY — HACKINOHAM— « 

MINUTE,  1792. 

Paupers,        -  -  -        2x5 

Will  hold        ...        300 

£.  s.  d. 
Expense  of  building,  25  years  ago,  7000  O  O 
Alt  paid  off,  and  a  balance  in  hand  of  5^5  O  o 
Parishes,  -  -  -        41 

Poor-rates  lowered  one-eighth. 
Annual  income,  •  •  x866    o    o 

Spin  wool ;  some  hemp. 


Annual  esrnmgs, 

250   0   0 

Salaries,  Surgeon, 

105    0    0 

Chaplain,        ... 

30    0    0 

Clerk, 

30    0    a 

Governor, 

40    0    0 

and  fd.  per  lb.  on  all  wool  spun,  which 

isi2l.  more. 

Baker  6s.  a  week  and  board* 

FOREHO^E  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY,   BUILT    1776. 

Avcme  Aumbtr  of      Earninii. 

om  Midsummer,  1786  to  1789,      306 

S^^  19  «i 

1789  to  1790,      256 

471     4  8| 

1790  to  1791,      239 

390  12  0 

2791  to  1792,         220 

436  IS  Si 

1792  to  1793,       206 

3S7  H  4f 
366    0  9 

1793101794,    243 

J470      2555    6  6 
NORFOLK.]  K  k  Average 
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Average  number  for  6  years,  from  i 
1788101794,        .         .         J   ^^^ 


425  17  9 


Average  earnings  for  each  pauper  per  year»  i   14  9 

Ditto        for  ditto  per  week,        008 

In  the  above  earnings  are  included  all  the  servants'  la- 
bour, for  which  they  are  not  paid. 
Sixty  acres  of  land  farmed. 

Income,   till  ,2  796,  fixed  at   2888I.  per  annum,  from 
cwenty-thrce  parishes. 

Income.  Ko.  in  the  Houic. 

iljgfn^  lradyJay,;f.io84 
Midsumpier,  *  2445 
Michaelmas,  *  1807 
Christmas,    -      -     1807 

;C-6i43 

179^  Lady-day,  ;^%  1084 
Midttimmer,  -  722 
Michaeloias,  *  -  722 
Christmai,    *      ^      722 

1298.  Lady-day,  ;^.903 
Midsummer,  -  903 
Michaelmas,  -  722 
Christmas,     -     r       722 


- 

309 

- 

244 

- 

224 

-   ,    - 

269 

Average, 

261 

- 

242 

- 

234 

- 

237 

- 

270 

Average, 

245 

- 

253 

«»        — 

117 

- 

224 

- 

247 

Average, 

23s 

1799. 
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'     Income. 

Ko.  in  the  Houie. 

1799.    Lady.day,  ^.$03 

242 

Midsummer,        -       903           .  - 

-          -        233 

Michaelmas,         -       12% 

240 

Christmas,     -      -     1084 

-        284 

;f-36i2 

Average,      249 

1800.  Lady.day,;{^.  1807 

-       V   3'S 

Midsummer,        -    2530 

-       -      334 

Michaelmas,        -    2530 

Suppose  ♦   1      334 

Suppose     -     2530 

Suppose     .      334 

£.  9397  Average,      329 

A  different  arrangement  must  be  made,  in  order  to  add 

the  earnings,   and  dedu£l  the  allowances  paid  out  of  the 

house,  as  in  these  respe£ls  the  year's  accounts  are  made  «p 

at  Midsummer. 

ATcnife  PertoDS. 
Parochial  income  for  the  year, 

ending  Midsummer,  I797»  £•  5410 

Earnings,        -    -      378 


1798. 


Allowances,  - 

;C-5798 
-     1131 

£.4667 

P^irisbes,    - 
Earnings,    - 

-    iC-3*5o 
-       347 

Allowances, 

^•3597 
1012 

£'^5^5 

242 


«44 


*  Theie  three  artictei,  ofcoune,  not  made  up  $  there  it  very  litde  doubt  but 
Ifatwrn  it  tufUy,  end  the  number  very  netrly  tUted* 

Kk2  1399. 
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THE    ] 

1799.      Panshts,   - 
Earnings,  - 

POOR. 

-    £3^50 
3SS 

AvCTigc  PcrtsBti 

Allowances, 

-    -      913 

^.2692 

«36 

i8qo.     Parishes,      - 
Earnings,    - 

Allowances, 

r        6143 
461 

/:.66o4 
^      3210 

k:-3394 

«93 

In  order  to  compare  the  dear  and  cheap  years,  we  should 
take  the  average  of  1798  and  1799  ^  cheap,  and  of  1797 
and  1800  as  dear. 


1798  and  1799. 

Parishes,      -    £.  3250 
Earnings,        -        351 

;C-36oi 
Allowances,    -        962 

^•^639 

240 

1797  and  1800. 

Parishes,     -    £-51^1 
Earnings,      -          419 

;f.6200 

Allowances,    -     2170 

;^.4030 

267 

ANNUAL 
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ANNUAL   EXPENSE,   PER   HEAD. 

£.    s.    d. 

1797. — 24a  persons  cost  4667I.  which  is 

per  head,  per  annum,  -  -  -  19  5  8 
1798. — 244  persons  2585!.  which    is  per 

head,  per  annum,  -  -  -  -  lO  IX  lO 
1799. — 236  persons  2692I.  which  is  per 

head,  per  annum  -  -  •  -I181 
1800.— 293  persons  33941*  which  is  per 

heady  per  annum»       •        -*        -iriiS 

jC-5?  '7    3 
Average       ;f- 13    43 

HOUS£KEE?I»0« 

1 798.    The  expeose»  ^-1256 

1799. ^  laSS 

i8oo, — — ,  a2a9 

ZARNIKGS. 

1797. — 242  persons  earned  378!.  which 

is  per  head,  per  annum,  •  *  ^  x  1 1  a 
1798. — 244  persons  earned  347L  which 

is  per  head,  per  annum,  •  -  *  x  8  j 
1799. — 236  penons  earned  355!.  which 

is  per  head,  per  annum,  -  -  •  x  10  x 
1800. — 293  persons  earned  461!.  which 

is  per  head,  per  annum,  -  .  «  x  xx  5 
Many  are  old  and  decrepid,  and  many  arc  children. 


.      MOETA* 
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« 

MORTALITY. 

Ptrithes. 

1797 

I79» 

1799 

iloa 

Barnham  Broom, 

0 

I 

0 

0 

Barfor4      -      - 

I 

0 

0 

I 

Brandon  Parva» 

0 

I 

0 

I 

Panberg, 

0 

0 

0 

I 

Bowtliorpc,    - 

^ 

0 

0 

I 

Carletoo  Forchoc, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cosscy,  •  - 

I 

I 

0 

I 

.  Cwlt©E,   . 

P 

0 

I 

X 

€rowndK>rpc,    • 

0 

0 

0 

2 

C^ilstoft,     - 

0 

I 

0 

0 

Deepbam,    -     ,^ 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Easton,    *   -     - 

0 

I 

0 

I 

Hinghamt    -      - 

-a 

2 

I 

6 

Hackfon!, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kimbcrlcy, 

0 

i 

i 

I 

Marlingford, 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Morky,  St,  Peter, 

i       I 

i 

0 

I 

Cf      P^tr^lpK                             O 

0 

I 

I 

RunbalU 

•  *        0 

0 

I 

0 

•  Wyniolidharn, 

-      .4 

16 

6 

16 

Wicklcwood,     . 

• '..  .   •  d  ^ 

0 

0 

2 

'  Wfamplingham, 

:       0 

0 

0 

0 

Wclborne,    *     -  ' 

t 

I 

0 

*  0 

7'                 i 

10 

28 

11 

35 

1 

"• 

Propcfirtioii  in* 

:  In- 1797,  of  24^  persons,  lo  died    ^ 

I  in 

H 

—,.irs^^.^H 

persons,  28  ;die^ 

1'.— ^/ 

X  in. 

9 

_  1799,  of  236 

persons,  11  diec 

I    — 

I  in 

20 

—  1800,  of  293  persons,  35  died 

1    — 

I  in 

8 

. . ' 

A  HOUSE 

Digitized  by  Google 

A  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION. 

That  at  Wymondham  in  ooe  of  the  best  managed  in 
die  kinsdotn.  1  viewed  it  with  much  pleasure,  lor  ^rhe 
extreme  *  cieftnliness  throoghotit ;  and  in  th^  persons  of 
Ae' prisoners,  •  as  well  as  in  every  other  ciroumstance,  \i 
highly  ,w6rthfy  of  praise.  The  earnings  shew  how'^ell  tt 
is  eottdofted. 

f-    i.    d. 
^797' — April  to  July,  earnings  of  19  pri- 
soners, exceed  their  maintenance  by  -     7.2     2 
July  to  September,  of  15,         -         -      -     5  14    8 
September  to  December  of  15,  -    -      -    .10  6     7 
1798.— December  to  April,  of  21,     -     -      -     11   18  2 
April  to  Jone,  of  14,       -        -        «      -     8     9     2 
June  to  September,  of  II,         -         •-278 
September  to  December,  of  12,         -      -     4'3     ^ 
1799.— December  to  March,  of  15,         -      -     10  i     3 
March  to  July,  of  14,         -         ---9185 
July  to  06lober,  ofi2,       -      -      -      -256 
Qdlober  to  January,  of  24,      -     -      -     -341 
And  the  proportion  of  their  earnings  which  the  prison- 
ers receive  for  themselves,  has,  in  some  cases,  amounted 
to  sums  which  have  established  them  in  industrious  call- 
ings, such   as  from  4I.  to   9I/     One   Brown   had  the 
latter  sum,  with  which  he  set  up  as  a  basket-maker,  and  is 
now  in  good  business,  and  with  a  good  chara£ier.     The 
main  binge  upon  which  this  turns,  is  the  employment 
being  the  hemp  manufa£lure;  bunching,  heckling,  and 
spinning  hemp,  are,  by  far  the  most  profitable  occupations 
they  can  be  put  to. 
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SBCT.   V. — COMPARISON   OP    TIMBS. 

Thx  Board  of  Agricultore  havings  in  consequence  of 
t  lequisitton  from  the  Com  Committee  of  (he  House  of 
Commons  (i804)»  procured  returns  fix>m  the  several 
counties,  of  the  expenses  on  arable  land  in  1790  and 
18039  I  am  permitted  to  insert  here  the  result  of  their  in- 
quiries for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  following  Tables. 


DAY- 
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Cora 


iecoad  Man's 
Vages,  1804. 


No.  1 
2 
3 
4 

6. 

7. 
8. 

9 
JO, 
11. 
12 
13 
14. 
15 
16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 

23, 
24, 
25<| 
26^ 

V 
28 

29 


thcM^ 
VG 


Per  Ann. 


11 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

10 

6 

0 

12 

10 

12 

0 

12 

0 

10 

O 

11 

7 

0 

9 
8 
0 
0 
12 
10 


d. 
Opcr  wk. 

O 

O 
O 
O 

o 
o 
o 
o 

6  per  w. 

O 

O 

O  per  w. 

O 

0  per  w. 

O 

O  per  w. 

O 

O  per  w. 

0 

O  per  w. 

O 

O 

6  per  w. 

O 

0 

O 

O  per  w. 

O 


6     O 


xol.  loi.  btiogia 
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Google 
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Price  in 

Harvest, 

•  • 
I 

Con 

1804. 

>erWcck. 

M 

d. 

*^o.  1.  Sa35 

2.  M24 

3.  Rl24 

. .  . . 

4.  H24 

. .  . . 

5.  St24 

6.  All8 

. .  . . 

7.  ^16 

. .  . . 

8.  Tli3 

4 

9.  ^27 

. .  « • 

10.  B 

13 

. 

11.  J< 

10 

"6* 

12.  T 

30 



13.  J< 

39 

• « .  • 

14.  Si 

28 

. . . . 

15.  B 

30 



16.  E 

12 

'  6* 

17.  D 

30 

. .  • . 

18.  y^ 

37 

6 

19.  J< 

24 

... 

20.  J< 

34 

14 

21.  V 

33 

22.  R 

12 

"e 

23.  Jc 

12 

3 

24.) 

32* 

6 

25.  f. 

28 

9 

26.  f 

25 

27.) 

39 

.... 

28.  J< 

18 

•  •  •  « 

29.  J< 

24 



, 

24 

4 

NOBFOI 
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Reapig 

Filling 

Filling 

Filling 

Whea  h. 

£arth« 

Dung, 

Dung, 

179010. 

1804. 

1790. 

1804. 

Per  Acrard. 

Per  Yard. 

Vet  T.oad. 

Per  Load. 

Commnni- 
cation. 

5. 

1* 

5. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

«. 

d. 

No.  1 

5 

.     2, 

, , 

3 

.. 

H 

., 

^l 

2 

5 

2y 

3 

,  . 

2 

,  , 

3 

3 

6 

2( 

, , 

3 

,  , 

2 

•  • 

21 

4 

6 

1; 

3 

,  , 

14 

,  , 

3 

5 

8 

2 

, , 

^ 

,  . 

3 

,  , 

4 

6 

6 

2J 

.  • 

3 

,  , 

2i 

•  • 

21 

7 

7 

3 

3 

2i 

2r 

24 

8 

6 

2 

3 

.  , 

4 

9 

6 

u 

If 

2i 

«  . 

2i 

10.  .... 

5 

2 

, , 

3 

2 

^  , 

3 

11 

5 

2| 

, , 

3 

2f 

,  , 

3 

12 

7 

2 

•  • 

3 

2i 

3 

13 

5 

2 

, , 

3 

2 

,  , 

3 

14 

6 

2 

. , 

2f 

2 

,  , 

2i 

15 

7 

2 

, . 

3 

2 

,  , 

3 

16 

6 

2} 

, , 

3| 

H 

,  , 

24 

17 

6 

2: 

3 

2i 

•  . 

3 

18 

5 

2 

3 

2 

.  . 

2i 

19 

3 

1 

• . 

3 

H 

3 

20 

5 

2 

.  • 

3 

H 

2i 

21 

•5 

li 

2 

2 

•  « 

3 

22 

5 

, , 

, . 

•  • 

,  . 

, , 

23 

6 

'if 

, , 

3i 

2 

,  , 

3 

24 

5 

2 

3 

2 

3 

25 

6 

2 

. , 

3 

2 

,  . 

3 

26 

7 

2 

n 

2 

,  , 

24 

27 

5 

2 

2 

3 

28 

5 

2 

•  • 

3 

2i 

.  . 

3 

29 

5 

i| 

2 

14 

•• 

2 

Average 

5 

2 

, . 

2i 

2 

,  . 

3 

Per  Cent. 

..    3J 

7-f7... 

....  «       1 

SlOaPOLK.^ 

1 

• 

Digitiz 

3dby  v: 

;oog 

OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY 

OK 
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fc— : 

Shoeing, 
1790. 

Shoeing, 
1804. 

'  Communica- 
tion. 

7 

Per  Shoe 

Per  Shoe. 

/. 

d. 

J. 

d. 

.6 

.7 

,6 

•••••••• 

4 
4 

41- 

4 

4 

•••..a., 
••.•••a. 

6 
6 
6 

7 
7 

4 

5«  •••••«•.•••• 

o»  ••••••••••   '  1 

.7i 

4 



7 

7 

7 
8* 

•••••••• 

••••■••• 

6 

a.aaa.aa 

6 
5 

aaa.a.a. 
•aaaaaaa 

74: 

••aaa.aa 

7 
8 

Xj»0    ••.•..•••••• 

6* 

•••••••• 

•••••••• 

4 
4 

a»«.aa«. 

7 
7 

X  9«   •«••••••••    * . 

u 

16 

lo»    •••••••••••• 

1Q 

8 

7 
6 
7 
7 

P 
6 

7 

71- 

[7 

S 

•••••••a 

••a.**.* 

10* 

•••■aaa* 

•••••••• 

•  ••aaaaa 




41 
51 

4 

3-5: 

5 
6 
4 
5 
5 
6 
6 

6 

4 

•■aaa.aa 

15« 

••••••af 

•aaaaaaa 
aaaaaaa* 

•a««8a*a 

74- 
74- 
6 

7 

'"T 

7 

74 

8 

6 

7 

8 

8 

8 

6 

8 

C 

3SX.    ••.••••••••• 

84.  ............ 

85 

25Y.    •••••••M*»* 

Oft 

29.  

Average  •••— 

7 
••• 

•aaaaaaa 

44 

»99»»»»m 

7 

Per  Cent«  •••• 

•  •••*«**a*««      0¥-y-^                                    1 

MOEFOLK.] 
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!ie  Pounds 
1803. 


Coa- 


ca 


No. 


«  14s.  • 

♦•  Inc 

If  Idci 

Moa 


8 
6 


to  15$.  6a. 

;  of  loaustry. 
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Communica* 
tion. 

Expense  oMcre  of  Wheat.  | 

1790. 

1804. 

/•. 

X. 

£' 

/. 

d. 

No.  1 

•  ••••••• 

4 

4 

•  ••••••« 

•••••••• 

4>^^*       *■•      •••••••••••■ 

2 

1 
1 

13 

13 

10 

8 

2 
2 

4 
•  ••••••• 

10 
10 

.     7 
12 

4.  .^... . 

4 

7 

i 

••••••• 

•  •  •••■•••••»■• 
8, 

•••••••« 

9» 

4 
1 
2 
4 
4 
••■■■••• 
2 
2 
3 
1 

> 

19* 

> 

— ; 

lo^ 
11 

■   1! 

i 

10 

M 
19 

2 
2 

1S» 
6 

••■••••• 

••••■••• 

^  ^*  •••••••••••• 

11. 

13 

14 

4 
6 
••«•••■• 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
S 

•••••••• 

•••••••• 

5 
2 

17 

•••«•••• 

•■•••••• 

10 

•••••••■ 

12 

18 

8 

19 

10 
6    . 
19 
10   . 
12   . 
18 
15   . 

■•••••«• 
•  ••■••••  ,. 

3 
5 

••••••a 

6 
••••••• 

••••••a 

5 

1  f^ 

19 

^"»  •••••••••••• 

91 

**  * •   ••■••••••••• 

^Z*    •••••••••••• 

23 

3 

•••••••• 

3 
1 
S 
4 
4 
1 
2 

24 

25 

26 

......J     3 

"  iq    * 

27 

^%79      •••••••••••• 

ic 

] 

2 

1 
S 

Average 

Per  Cent 

2 

u_ 

2 

10 

2i 

......I 

7-y.*.***.««»..»«.«,.«|^ 

■ 

NORFOLK.] 
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MANURE. 


Communication. 

Eipense  of  Manure* 

1790. 

1804. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

No.  1 

2 

1 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

i 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 

2 

1 

2 

i 

•  • 

2 

6 
6 
6 
6 

•  • 

6 
6 
6 

4 
6 

•  • 

6 
6 
6 

•  • 

6 

\»  • 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

6 

2 

4 
4 
6 

2 
4 
3 

4 
4 

•  • 
3 
3 
6 
3 
2 
3 

'4 

•  • 

6 

4 

•  • 

4 
3 

•  • 

•  • 
s  > 

•  • 

"9 
"4 
h 

•  • 

•  • 

7 
9 

4i 
4 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

6 

a 

*7* 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

JO 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 J 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

Average 

Percent 

2 

*i 

4 

2 

76, 

lii 1 

-  -  •    1 

[hi-^I 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LETTERS  ACCOMPANYINa 
THE  PRECEDING  RETURNS. 


COMMUNICATION,  No.  8. 

I 

PARISH   OP   CO&LSTON. 

I  could  grow  wheat  in  1790  at  40s.  aquarter,  witbt 
greater  profit  to  myself  tlian  I  can  now  at  60s.  a  quarter^ 
and  other  grain  in  proportion.  I  am  confident,  if  some- 
thing is  not  done  by  the  Legislature,  to  enable  the  farmer  to 
carry  on  his  business  with  spirit,  it  must  ultimately  be  a 
very  great  injury  to  society.  I  assure  you,  a  great  relaxa- 
tion in  improvement  has  taken  place  in  this  neighbourhood, 
in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  grain. 
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COMMUNICATION,  No.  11. 

PARISH   OF   HEVINGHAM. 

Annual  disbunemcnts  on  the  average  of  '^  £.  s.     d. 

three  years  preceding  the  building  of  L 1345  17     8 J 
the  Buxton  House  of  Industry,  amount-  1 
cdto            -            -            -              ^ 

>4^i4^snntnts  from  OHober  10,  180I,  to 

**"    OaobiT  ro,  1803. 
Oat-door  relief  to  aged  and  ihfirm        -         124    i  ti 
■*  ■    ■         to  sick  -  •  19  x8    9 


■■'    ■■  to  clothing  boys  and  girls  \  24.  4.  8i 
put  out  to  service            -            -           J 

Extra  miscellaneous  parish  charges        -•  71  17  2 

In-door  expenses  for  provisions            •  58  2  7 

■    for  clothing            -  21  iz  c4 

— —— ■'  ■  for  payments  of  debt  o^  \ , ,  ^  |^  * t 

house*  &c.  -  -  -        -' 

locerest  on  1337L           -           -           -  66  17  o 


£.  502  12    9J 


Receipts  by  rale,  at  6$.  6i  in  the  pound  £.-502  12  ^ 

■  ' .'  ■        '■ 

Debt  on  house,  &c.        ;C-  *337    ^    ^ 
Paid  off  -  -  115  14    7i 

Total  unpaid         iC*'^^'     5    4r 

Joseph  Alderson,  Visitor* 
Thomas  Ragkham,  Guardian* 

To  Mr.  John  ReptWy  Oftmad. 
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PAHKH   or   BUXTON. 

Annual  disbursements  on  the  avera^  dT*  £.  s.     d. 

three,  years  preceding  the  building  of  L 1370  3     7^ 
the  Buxton  House  of  Industry,  amount-  f 

cdto  -  -  -  ^  

Disbursements  from  O^ober  lO,  l8oa,  to 

Oaober, lOy  1803. 
Out-door  relief  to  aged  and  infirm        -         117     S'  S 
to  sick  -  •  19  '5     3 


► to  clothing  boys  and  girls  -1  ^g  g^ 

put  out  to  service  -  -        / 

Extra  miscellaneous  parish  charges        -         68    9  9 

In-door  expenses  for  provisions  -  239    8  5 

for  clothing  -  ^2     i  oj 

■  for  payments  of  debt  n     116  12  oj 

on  house,  &c.  •  -  J 

Intercttoni5i81.  i«.  6d.  -  '      75  '^  ^ 

^-m   9  9 

Reteipti  By  rate,  at  17s.  in  the  pound      jC»  7^3    9  9 

DAt  014  hoiisei  &c.     ^.  1518    1    6 
faidoff  -  -      116  13    ai 


Total  unpaid    £.iAP^     8    3^ 

Joseph  Alderson,  Visitor. 
Wm.  Jewell,  Guardian. 

Tf  Afr.  John  Rept^  Om^d. 
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COMMUNICATION,  No.  38. 

PAEISH  OF  WIGHTON. 

One  material  circumstance  is  not  inquired  after*  Wz. 
the  increase  of  assessed  taxes.  By  the  establishment  in 
I790»  I  paid  26I.  7s. ;  I  now  pa747l.  48.  6d.  exclosive 
of  the  property  tax,  and  the  increase  of  taxation  upon 
tuery  article  of  consumption. 

COMMUNICATION,  No.  29. 

PARISH  OF   MAR  SHAM. 

Eenuirks  to  be  anmxed  to  the  Statement  respening  the  Rates 
of  Labour y  and  various  Charges  on  Arable  Farmst  in  the 
Tear  17909  and  in  1804. 

The  difference  in  the  price  of  labour,  between  the 
year  1790  and  1804  (which  I  have  taken  from  tiij  farm 
expenditure  books  in  those  years),  cannot  be  attributed  to 
the  price  of  bread  corn ;  as  I  find,  by  reference  to  the  re- 
ceipt-book in  (he  former  of  those  years,  that  my  wheat  was 
sold  at  an  average  of  3I.  per  quarter,  and  barley  at  il.  4s. 
per  quarter  i  but  must  be  traced  to  other  causes ;  one  of 
which  I  conceive  to  be  from  the  high  price  of  bread-corn 
in  the  years  1800  and  1801,  which  obliged  the  empbyers 
of  workmen  in  all  (he  different  trades  conne£ted  with  the 
farming  interest,  to  give  a  considerable  increase  of  wages, 
to  correspond  with  the  parish  allowance  granted  by  the 
magistrates  to  those  who  bad  no  employment  during  that 
scarcity  ;  and  although  the  price  of  bretfd-<orn  is  reduced 
considerably  more  than  half  since  those  years,  the  other'. 
necessaries  of  the  poor  are,  since  the  year  179O1  increased 

nearly 
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nearly  double  in  iheir  price,  as  grocery  of  all  kiods,  slioes* 
the  little  malt  they  are  enabled  to  purchase,  &c.  that  the 
labourers  enjoy  but  little  benefit  from  their  increase  of 
wages. 

There  is  but  little  work  done  by  the  day  in  the  Nor* 
folk  harvests.  The  usual  method  has  been,  engaging  a 
proper  quantity  of  labourers,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  acres  of  corn,  allowing  five  acres  of  winter  corn,  and  ten 
acres  of  summer  corn,  to  a  man^s  share,  and  giving  the(n 
such  sum,  with  board  and  lodging,  to  finish  the  harvest ; 
which,  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  is  ended  in  four 
weeks ;  frequently,  when  the  harvest  is  early,  and  the 
weather  good,  in  three,  having  the  assistance  of  the 
carters  and  ploughmen  kept  on  the  farm.  The  difference 
of  wages  I  find,  by  my  books,  to  be  one-third  increased 
since  the  year  1790;  in  which  year  I  gave  il.  13s.  per 
man  ;  the  last  harvest  al.  10s.  per  man.'  The  increase  of 
wages  I  attribute  to  the  recent  pra£lice  of  the  Urge  occu* 
piers  of  lands  in  this  county  giving  7I.  per  man,  the  la* 
bourers  finding  their  own  victuals,  drink,  and  lodging; 
their  wives  not  liking  to  have  the  trouble  and  fatigue  of 
providing  provision  in  their  houses,  which  has  compelled 
those  who  adhere  to  the  old  custom  to  give  the  increased 
price.     The  day-labour  I  have  stated. 

It  is  usual  in  this  county,  where  labourers  arc  em* 
ployed  as  carters  or  ploughmen,  and  have  the  care  of  a 
teaiii  of  horses  during  the  year,  to  give  them  the  harvest* 
wages  equal  to  those  retained  for  tiiat  purpose,  with  their 
board.  This  is  prudent,  as,  being  so  engaged,  they  have 
an  interest  with  the  re^t  in  ending  the  harvest  ^^  soon  as 
possible;  which*  if  continued  at  their  common  wages,  in 
ail  probability  the  business  would  be  retarded. 

The  advance  in  tl>e  price  of  threshing,  between  the 
two  years  in  question,  may  be  attributed   to  the  same 

s  s  4  causes 
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causes  at  iht  advance  of  other  iaboor  conoedled  with  the 
farm,  with  the  general  objefiioo  bboarers  now  have  to 
that  emptoyniiemy  whose  capacities  are  adapted  to  anj 
other  method  of  obtaining  a  livelihood ;  and  many  will  go 
sniles  for  employment,  sooner  than  thresh  corn. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  great  increase  in  the  price 
of  blacksmiths*  work,  since  the  year  1790*  may  be 
accounted  for  from  the  dearness  of  foreign  iron,  which 
was  then  sold  at  il.  3s.  per  cwt.;  is  now  at  iL  ids.  per 
cwt.  Coals  enhanced  is.  per  chaUron ;  and  the  advance 
of  journeymen  wages,  which  has  been  in  proportion  with 
other  labour.  , 

A  very  material  charge  on  arable  farms  (not  noted  in  the 
Statement),  since  the  year  1790,  is  die  advance  on  wheels 
Wrights'  work,  whicA  has  been  greater  in  proportion  than 
any  otlier,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  timber, 
ash-timber,  which  is  materially  useful  in  their  employ- 
ment, having  had  a  rise  from  %\.  5s.  per  load,  which  was 
then  the  general  price,  to  5I.  per  load,  the  present  one, 
and  other  timber  in  the  like  proportion ;  the  advance  in 
the  price  of  their  working  tools,  and  the  additional  wages 
given  to  their  men. 

In  this  county,  thatchers  are  seldom  employed  by 
the  day,  only  on  small  breaches  that  cannot  be  conveni«* 
ently  measured.  The  price,  per  day,  for  man  and  la- 
bourer, is  advanced,  since  the  year  1790,  is.  per  day, 
Measured  work,  in  that  year,  was  charged  at  4s.  ad.  per 
square  of  100  feet,  and  is.  per  square  for  materials:  it  is 
now  5s.,  and  as.  for  materials.  Hay  and  corn  ricks  are 
usually  done  by  the  square  yard:  in  1 790  it  waso^d. 
per  yard  ;  in  1803  14^.  Here  seems  to  be  a  greater  ad» 
yapce  than  in  any  other  labour  conneAed  with  the  farmer  j 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  its  caose  60m  few  learn- 
ing 
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ing  the  business  ;  as  it  40Os  opt  give  coastaivt  eipp|<^iiiet|t 
throughout  the  year,  there  is  not  an  inducemenr^. 

CoUarroiakers'  woifk'  is»  since  the  yesr  1790*  in- 
creased at  least  one-third*  from  the  ^vawe  of  IfsuhPff 
hemp*  iroDt  amd  the  addition  (o  ihe  jouraejm^n's.  w^gf^ 
The  niual  method  of  nepairiag  harness  is,  fpr  (he  far- 
mers to  Iiaye  fbcm  done  at  tUeir  own  houdss,  the  cpUaF- 
maker  charging  is.  per  day,  for  labour,  per  0190,  the  em-* 
pbyer  boarding  them,  aind  finding  foo<)  for  their  h^rse^; 
the  collar-maker  charging  fcur  the  materials  i^e^t  wbic|i 
they  always  take  with  them. 

The  difference  in  the  expense  of  preparing  and  rais- 
ing an  acre  of  turnips  since  the  year  1790,  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  advance  on  manure.  Flag  and  turf  ashes, 
which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  heaths  and  com- 
mons, is  eagerly  sought  for  for  that  purpose,  and  carried 
to  a  considerable  distance,  is  enhanced  in  its  price,  from 
IS.  per  cart-load  to  4s. ;  10  loads  of  which  is  the  usual 
quantity  used  per  acre.  Stable-dung,  and  street- muck,  as 
it  is  usually  termed,  cplIeAed  in  large  towns,  has  had 
nearly  the  same  advance.  Maltdust,  or  cooms,  as  they 
are  provincially  called,  have  had  an  equal  rise,  from  is.  6d. 
per  sack  to  3s.  6d.  This,  in  different  parts  of  thj^<poi|nty« 
is  frequently  used  as  a  manure  for  turnips.  Tb.e  ci^rriage 
is  certainly  a  considerable  saving ;  and  wher/e  no.  ^her 
can  be  procured,  it  is  necessary  to  use  it,  9s  tt^  turnip  re- 
quires always  to  be  manured  for;  but  I  must  co^ffl^ss  if  ne- 
ver met  my  approbation,  when  recourse  could  bit  hjid  to 
any  other. 

The  little  difierence  in  the  raising  the  barley-crop  be- 
tween the  years  in  question,  9i  described  *ia  the  State- 
ment, is  merely  the  alteration  in  the  expense  of  tillage ;  as 
pSLvkj  in  this  county  is  rarely  manured  for,  being  sowed 
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ifter  wheat  or  turnips  that  bat  the  preceding  year  had  that 
operation. 

Wheat— The  expenses  of  raising  of  wbi^  (as  it  is 
imial  to  manure  for  it  in  this  county)*  has  had  the  same 
additional  charges  as  the  turnip  crop,  from  the  great  rise 
of  manures.  Soot»  a  manure  frequently  used  for  that 
purpose^  is  sold  at  double  the  price  it  was  in  the  year  I790» 
being  then  6(].  per  bushel^  now  is.  Rape,  or  oil-cake, 
an  excellent  manure  for  cold  wet  lands,  has  since  that 
time  sold  at  the  same  proportional  advance. 

The  reader  Will  perceive,  on  consulting  the  preceding 
table  of  the  expense  of  cultivation,  that  the  ohjeSt  is 
incompletely  ascenained.  Some  correspondents  returned 
only  the  amount  of  labour;  others  excluded  rent  and 
rates;  others  omitted  seed,  &c.  The  returns  from  some 
other  counties  were  still  more  deficient.  To  remedy  the 
omissions,  the  Board  ordered  a  second  letter  to  be  written, 
requesting  an  answer  to  the  follo\<'ing  question :  fFAat  are 
tie  charges  t^on  lOO  acres  of  arable  land^  under  the  follow* 
ing  distinR  heads  ? 

Rent,  ...      1790.  1803. 

Tithe, 

Rates,  &c.      .  •  . 

Wear  and  tear, 

Labour,  -  -  - 

Seed, 

Manure  purchased. 

Team,  -  .         ••  . 

Interest  of  capital,        .        .    , 

The  following  tables  contain  the  result  of  these  inqui- 
ries  for  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

Commu- 
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RECAPITULATION. 
LABOUR. 

PerCeiN.    Atenfc* 

Rise  ia  die  price  in  winter^  from  1 
1790  to  1803/ 

■  summer        -       38 

^ 

mm       "     ■  ■■  ■    ■     harvest         *        36 

■    ■       ■  ■  reaping  what       50 

'  ■  — 7-  mowing  barley  •   5^ 

^47 

head  man's  wages  58. 

I  second  man's  do.    29 

43 

■  threshing  wheat    72 
I    ■                     ■  '  ■  threshing  barley    51 

-61 

■  filling  earth  37 
"■■■                 '             filling  dung           50 


43 

*34 

Fra£lion8  make  it         ^        237 

Divide  bj  5         -         -        47*,  gene- 
ral rise  in  husbandry  labour. 

•  Thb iBiy  not  mllhate  m mMb  widk  thereralt  of  the  tecoDd  teriet  of  k* 
Wur  m  fomt  may  at  fiftt  ught  imaf inc.  This  table  retulting  from  very  differaat 
4ata  i  the  five  different  dWitioof  of  labour  being  comidcred  aa  equal  in  amount,. 
To  vary  tbe  calculatioiiy  without  aucboiity  in  the  papers  for  to  doioft  woold  he 
(.too  great  a  liberty. 

ARTXSAKi. 
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ABTISAN8. 

PcrCcat 
Blacksmith— Rise  in  the  price  of  tire»  from  1790 1 

to  1803        J 
■■■  ■  plongh-iron$       -       71 

■  chains  •  47 

■■        ■        ■  shoeing  -  64 

Average  -        .        -         •         •         ^4 

Carpenter           -  -           -           -           -      36 

Mason               •  -               *               *        39 

Thatcher            -  -            -            •           '45 

Collar-maker  -            -             -             •          38 

Average  of  artisans  *.  -  42 

BENT  AND  TAXES,  «ic. 

Rise  of  rent,  from  1790  to  1803  -  -  3S 

— — —  tithe  •  -  -  -  58 

-■  rates  •  .  .  -  30 

CULTIVATION  OP  ARABLE  LAND. 

Average  rise  on  an  acre  of  turnips,  barley,  and  wheat    29 

Average  rise  by  the  tables  for  200  acret  •         -    30 

PtrCeat. 
Labour  -  •  •  •       47 

Artisans  .  •  •  «  «         4gt 

Rent  -  -  -  *  •     .       34 

Tithe 
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Per  Ccnf. 

Tithe               .               .               •  -          58 

Rates                «                •               •  *          30 

Manure               •                -               -^  -       yft 

Cultivation            -            -            •  -          •      29 

Average             •              -  -              45 


In  remarking  on  the  preceding  particufars,  I  am,  in  the 
first  place,,  to  note,  that  the  Board  is  not  in  the  least  com- 
mitted in  drawing  any  of  these  averages.  Th^t  Body  sin>* 
ply  ordered  circular  letters  to  be  written ;.  and  every  reply 
stands  distin£tly  on  the  personal  authority  of  the  writer* 
inhere  ends  the  audiority  of  the  papers  as  I  received  them* 
The  calculations,  to  draw  them  into  one  view,  I  have 
made,  for  the  satisfaction  of  such  readers  as  might  wish  to 
]uiow  what  such  a  general  result  would  be. 

It  docs  not,  however,  follow,  that,  supposing  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  letters^  correift,  tht  iiventges  vrotild  be  the  same, 
yifhcn  a  certain  rise' per  cent,  is  deduced  from  them. 

In  this  sketch,- for  instance,  which  gives  45  per  cent 
every  one  of  the  seven  anicles  should  be  of  equal  import* 
ance,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case*  Manure,  which, 
if  bought,  stands  so  high  in  the  list,  may  in  fa£k  be  the 
lowest,  and^  In'  bud  tiiiies,  fierhdpt  is  io  *.  Artisans  count 
for  one,  as. well  as  bbour  and  rent ;  but  that  article  is  of 
far  inferior  importance  to  either.  I'he  same  may  be  said 
of  tithe  and  rates. 

The  same^  observation  Is  applicable  to  the  particulars 
from  which  these  sums  are  drawn.  In  that  of  Labour, 
servants*  wages  count  with  ^mmer  and  winter  labour; 

*  If  pwdiaitd  nsnure  be  kft  out^'tlit  averife  of  the  odier  aniclet  woM  Im 
4bptrctnu 
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and  filling  eanb  and  dung  the  same  ;  but  it  is  suiEciently 
obvious,  that,  in  fad,  no  such  proportion  holds.  In  the 
article  of  Artisans,  tf  the  particulars  are  examined,  there 
win  be  found  a  still  greater  disproportion  in  their  import- 
ance to  the  fanner.  If  these  cjrcumstances  be  not  kepc 
ID  the  res^der's  mind,  he  must  necessarily  be  deceived. 

In  order  to  attain  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  real 
fed,  or  to  ascertain  that  the  view  of  the  subjeft  now  given 
be  indeed  accurate,  it  may  contribute  to  the  reader'^s  satis- 
feAion  to  combine  the  results  of  the  two  series  of  replies ; 
to  take  the  proportions  of  the  expenses  to  each  other  from 
the  second  letter,  and  the  rise  per  cent,  from  the  first ; 
these  proportions  not  appearing  in  the  first  cc^respondence. 

The  average  expense  of  100  acres  in  1790,  returned  as 
above,  is: 


Rent 

Tithe 

Rates 

Wear  and  tear 

Labour  ' 

Seed 

Manure 

Team 

Interest  of  capital 


£' 

s. 

d. 

80 

0 

0 

»s 

»9 

6 

»7 

»3 

5i 

18 

0 

0 

94 

18 

10 

30 

6 

0 

10 

16 

0 

46 

10 

0 

34 

0 

0 

Total  .  ^.341   ,1     3X 

Now,  if  the  rise  upon  tliese  be  estimated  from  the  first 
series  of  letters,  viz.  Rent  35,  Tithe  58,  Rates  30,  Wear 
and  Tear  42,  Labour  47,  Manure  76,  and  taking  the 
advance  in  the  articles,  Seed,  Team,  and  Interest,  from 
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the  answers  to  the  second  letter  (not  having  place  in  the 
first),  the  result  would  stand  thus : 


1790. 

80    0 

0 

RUe  per 

Cent. 

1803. 

108    0    0 

Rent 

li 

30 

42 
47 

Tithe 
Rales 

Wear  and  tear    - 
Labour 

IS  19 

17  13 

18  0 

94  18 

6 

Si 
0 
10 

25    0    0 

St2    10     0 

2C     0     0 

138     0     0 

Seed 

Manure 

Team 

30    6 
10  16 
46  10 

0 
0 
0 

ri 

18 

33  13    0 
19    0    0 

54  16    8 

Interest  of  capital 

34    0 
341  II 

0 
3t 

•16 

39  »3    4 

Total    -    £. 

^^•465  13    0 

Which  is  a  rise  of  364^  per  cent. 

And  this  I  take  to  be  as  near  the  truth  as  these  data  will 
permit  an  estimate  to  arrive.  '» 
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ipations.                       1 

ade,  Ma. 

In   all  other 

ures,  or 

Ocoupations. 

icraft. 

Blofield  . . .' — - 

Brotherscroa  ^^^ 

2334 

Clackclose  .  ^37 

1955 

Clavering..ll58 

6024 

Depwade...  438 

2302 

Diss 784 

3599 

Earsham  . . 

999 

4803 

Erpinghams 

653 

4846 

Eynesford  . 
Fleggs  .... 
Forehoc  . . . 

1 666 
636 

10,143 
4969 

337 

3110 

Frecbridge  . 

1923 

4200 

Gallow 

847 

4388 

Greenhoes  . 

605 

3530 

Grimshoe.. 

1877 

5845 

Guiltcross  . 

425 

2504 

Happing  .. 

1331 

2887 

Henstead . . 

896 

3§56 

Holt 

461 

1808 

Humbleyard 

856 

3896 

Launditch  . 

236 

2852 

Loddon  . . . ,  766 

6513 

Mitford  ...  i  477 

2790 

Shropham  .  ?^ 
Smithdon..,  "^^ 

4812 

3982 

Taversham  .  ^60 

3876 

Tunstead  ...  486 

3550 

Walsham...839 

5344 

Wayland..  J  197 

2203 

Yarmouth  T 118^ 

378 

Thelford  ..."399 

13,431 

Lynn 36; 

1730 

Norwich  ...il03 

7896 

p    -    9.fi7 

24,157 



22 

,181 

160,313 

. 
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CHAP.  XV* 

OBSTACLES. 

ROOKS. 

«  SELDOM  attempted  to  be  shot  in  East  Norfolk, 
where  a  notion  prevails,  and  is,  perhaps,  well  founded, 
that  rooks  are  essentially  useful  to  the  farmer,  in  picking 
tip  worms  and  grubs,  especially  the  grub  of  the  cock- 
chafer, injurious  to  meadows  and  marshes."— ^iWr.  Mar- 
ihalL  Confirmed  in  the  following  note  of  Mr.  John- 
son, of  Thurning. 

I  cannot  but  notice  two  growing  evils  with  us,  of 
which  but  little  notice  is  taken: — ist,  the  number  of  in- 
se£ts  in  the  lands,  owing  to  the  loss  of  rooks,  by  felling 
so  many  rookeries,  and  not  taking  care  of  what  are  left ; 
ad,  the  increase  of  mice,  and,  were  I  to  give  my  opinion 
as  to  quantity  and  damage  done,  but  few  would  give  cre- 
dit to  it :  I  have,  at  different  times,  had  five  mice  killed 
to  every  coomb  of  corn  moved  off  the  stacks  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  and  sometimes  double  that  quantity  ;  beside^ 
being  on  every  other  part  of  the  premises,  corn  and  grass 
pieces  not  excepted*  Some  are  driven  into  the  barns  and 
stacks  in  wet  seasons ;  but  when  wheat  stands  long  on  the 
shock,  we  are  sure  to  have  most  mice  in  our  barns  and 
stacks,  except  where  they  are  driven  away  by  some 
other  vermin  : — in  my  memory  there  were  20  grey  owls, 
where  there  are  now  one,  and  though  the  country  was  in  a 
rougher  state,  we  had  not  so  many  mice,  the  owls  prey 
T  t  a  very 
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very  much  on  thenny  and  in  wet  weather  they  are  more  ex- 
posed to  the  owl  than  lo  any  other  vermin.  The  grey  owl 
is  destroyed  by  the  game-keepers,  and  by  felling  the  pollards* 
I  have  seen  a  young  hare  in  their  nests,  but  never  saw  a 
young  pheasant  or  partridge  : — the  white,  or  church  owl, 
are  not  so  destru£live  to  game ;  and  were  there  places 
made  within  side  the  top  of  one  end  of  every  bam,  like  a 
box,  for  them  to  pass  through  as  they  come  into  the  barn, 
they  would  there  make  their  nests,  and  become  more  nu- 
merous, and  be  of  great  service. 

S.  JOHNSON." 


THE   END. 


^  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY 

Of  K 


Primed  by  B.  M»Mii!an,     ? 


Bow-^(reet,  Covent-Gardcn. 
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